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Cotor DECORATION 


The rapid advance which of late YF 

bas taken place in art lines, bas 

made itself felt also in decoration; 

and everywhere, more particularly 

in ecclesiastical directions, a kind 

and quality of -work are demanded, 

which but a short time ago would 

not bave been approved of or 

accepted. m 

Recognizing the undoubted influence and importance. of the 
movement in this direction, the Messrs. Lamb have given this 
department their special attention. They bave studied the best 
foreign schools, and made themselves familiar with the most 
important examples. 


% 
Therefore they can answer definitely, iii. both an artistic 
and churchly standpoint, any and all questions relating to 
such work. J im 
The Messrs. Lamb arrange designs and estimates for work 
in any part of the United States, utilizing local labor when 
possible, under the direction of one of our competent fore- 
men. Now ts the time to discuss this question and arrange 
contracts. Correspondence solicited. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


ECCLESIASTICAL * ART * WORKERS, 
59 CARMINE STREET, 
NEW_YORK. 











EDUCATIONAL. axe 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 
The Rev. EUGENE AUGUSTUS HOFFMAN, D.D., Dean. 


The Rev. E. H. Jewett, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology; the Rev. Randall C. 
Hall, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Greek; the Rev. William J. Seabury, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical Polity and Law; the Rev. Philander K. Cady, D.D., Professor 
of Evidences of Revealed Religion; the Rev. G. H. S. Walpole, M.A., Professor of 
Systematic Divinity; the Rev. Andrew Oliver, D.D., Professor of Biblical Learning ; 
the Rev. Thomas Richey, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History ; the Rev. Francis i 
Russell, M.A., Instructor in the Use of the Voice. - 

The next Academical Year will begin September 17, 1890. The students live in the 
buildings. Furnished room, board, c and care of room, $225.00 per annum. 
There is a Post-Graduate Course for pnd an Br of theological seminaries, and special 
courses for special students. The requirements for admission and other particulars can 
be had from the Dean. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL OF P. E. CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLETT, D.D., Dean, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


The Rev. G. Emlen Hare, D.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of New Testament 
Literature and Language ; the Rev. Joseph F. Garrison, D.D., Professor of Liturgics 
and Canon Law; t ~ <8 Fleming James, D.D., Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care; the Rev. Loring W. Batten, A.B., Instructor in Old Testament Literature and 
Language; the Rev. Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Divinity ; 
the my John P. Peters, Ph.D., Professor of Old Testament Literature and Languages ; 
the Rev. Ezra P. Gould, A.M., Assistant Professor of New Testament Literature and 


lange. 

e next Academical Year will begin September 18, 1890. Advanced course for 

——_ of this and other theological seminaries. Optional studies in undergraduate 
ep 

















artment. For information, address the Dean, 50th Street and Woodland Avenue. 





EPISCOPAL THEOL. SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Dean. 

Provides advanced oy for Holy Orders. Forty students now in residence. 
Advantages of nearness Harvard University, and of access to its libraries and 
lectures. Complete and attractive equipment of buildings. 

For information, apply to the Dean. 





SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOCL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Faculty: The Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., President and Lecturer on the 
Pastoral Office; the Rev. J. Steinfo Aiea, D.I°., Professor of Divinity ; the Rev. 
E. S. Wilson, D.D., Professor of Old Testament and New Testament Exegesis, and 
Hebrew; the Rev. J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., Professor of Ethics and Apologetics ; 
the Rev. Edward C. Bill, D.D., Professor of Liturgics and Homiletics; the Rev. 
Charles L. Wells, B.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon Law; the Rev. 
C. A. Poole, B.D., Assistant Professor of Divinity. 

The next Academic Year begins September 21, 1890. Tuition and rooms free. Full 
theological course. Good library. ell-equi gymnasium. 

For further information, address the Rev. les L. Wells, Acting Warden. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN. 


This School, under the special patronage of the Bishops of the Protestant Episco 
Church in the South and Southwest, offers the healthiest residence, being upon the 
Cumberland Plateau, two thousand feet above the sea-level, and the best advantages, 
both moral and o> re gg a its grammar school and its collegiate, commercial, and 
theological departments. For the special claims of this University for patronage, 
apply for documents to 

The Rev. Telfair Hodgson, D.D., Vice-Chancellor, Sewanee, Tenn. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


STUDIES IN HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 


With an Appendix on Christian Unity in America. 


By J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, D. D., 
Professor of Ethics and Apologetics in the Seabury Divinity School. 


2mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


HIS volume contains some important Studies in Apologetics, based upon 
Hegel’s conception of the Divine immanence, in the light of which old 
evidences seem curiously inconclusive and unnecessary. The use and the 
abuse of the language of metaphor, and the methods and worth of Comparative 
Religion are fully considered. The Incarnation is made the axis on which 
the history of the world turns. 





BISHOP BUTLER: 


A RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHER FOR ALL TIME. A sketch of his life, with an 
examination of the Azalogy. By THoMAs RUGGLES PyNcuon, D.D., with portrait 
from painting at Trinity College, Hartford. Square crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. 


By Sopute F. F. Verrcu, author of Angus Graeme, etc. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 
Recalls to some extent the vanished hand of the author of Fane Eyre... . The Dean's 
Daughter firmly establishes Miss Vejtch’s position among the upper ten of the female novelists of 
the day. — London Academy. 


JULIUS COURTNEY; or, Master of His Fate. 


By J. MacLAREN CoBBAN. Reprinted from Blackwooa’s Magazine. The Gainsborough 
Series. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 
This remarkable novelette illustrates some new and startling phases of hypnotism. It has 
attracted much attention in the course of its publication in Blackwood. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONQUEST BY ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By F. C. H. WENDEL, A.M., PH.D. New volume in History 
Primers. With maps. 18mo, cloth, flexible, 45 cents. 





1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS. @axge 


‘* A story of real life so startling that it is thought to excel in power and pathos 
even his masterpiece, ‘A Fool’s Errand.’ ’’ 

PACTOLUS PRIME. A Novel. By ALBION W. TourGEE, author of A Fool’s Errand, 
Figs and Thistles, Bricks Without Straw, etc. 1 vol., 12mo, new and unique binding, 
$1.00. 

This is perhaps in all respects the most unique, fascinating, irresistible, and yet scath- 
ing and profound, of all Judge Tourgée’s works. It cuts across American civilization in a 
new place, with a new knife, and will make some people smart who never thought of being 
called to answer such accusation. 

‘< Infinite Riches in a Little Room,.’’ 


CASSELL’S POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE FOR 180. Planned by E. C. 
STEDMAN, of New York; compiled by Epwarp KING, of Paris; revised by M. F. 
SWEETSER, of Boston. 1 vol., leather binding, $1.50. 

It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and its information full and exact. — Boston Tran- 
script, 

Its handy form, large type, frequent maps (not folding), and flexible binding are among its merito- 
rious points. — Nation, N.Y. 

The best of the kind published. — Bulletin, Phila. 

THE POPE AND THE NEW ERA. Being Letters from the Vatican in 1889. 
By WILLIAM T. STEAD, author of 7he 7ruth About Russia, late editor of the Pall Mail 
Gazette, and editor and founder of the Review of Reviews. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Stead says in his introduction: “There is much in these letters, I fear, which will 
give pain and offence to those within and those without the Catholic Church. That, how- 
ever, was inevitable from the standpoint which I occupy.” 

‘*They bristle with thought and sparkle with wit.’’ 

ORATIONS AND AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES OF CHAUNCEY M. 
DEPEW. One octavo volume, with portrait. Price, $2.50. 

Epition pE Luxe. Autograph Edition. Limited to one hundred numbered 
copies signed by the author. With two portraits, and bound in half leather. Price, $6.00. 

We hail this as the first volume of national interest and importance that has appeared this year. — 
St. Louis Republic. 

The dainty book before us — dainty in style as well as in matter — is full of good things. — Detroit 
Free Press. 

This handsome volume contains fifty-two of Mr. Depew’s public efforts ; and what a broad and 
varied field they cover! . . . We all know that these productions are not spoiled by being reproduced 
in cold type. — New York Tribune. 

Students of oratory, and especially those who wish to learn the secret of success in that most 
difficult of all oratory — after-dinner speeches — will find in this volume ample material for studying 
the secret of his sway over the minds of his fellow-citizens. — Boston Traveller. 

The variety and scope of these utterances is their most striking feature, and it is a truly extra- 
ordinary one. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Here is fun and physic both, and a book which should be in the library of every intelligent citizen. 
— Utica Herald, 

TIN-TYPES. Taken in the Streets of New York. A Series of Stories and Sketches 
portraying many singular phases of Metropolitan Life. By LEMuEL ELy Quicc. With 
fifty-three illustrations by Harry Beard. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 

“ They are of the soil, racy, and they possess all that fascination that goes with stories of life in a 
great city.” 








New edition in paper, 50 cents. 
THE PEOPLE I’VE SMILED WITH. Recollections of A Merry Little Life. 
By MARSHALL P. WILDER. With portrait. Paper covers, 50 cents; fine edition, with 
portraits, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 





_FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PuBLisHING COMPANY, 104 AND 106 Fourth AVENUE, New YORK. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 





LUX MUNDI. A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. Edited by Rev. 
CHARLES Gore, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Pp. 550. 8vo, cloth. 

CONTENTS: —1. Faith, Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A.; 2. The Christian Doctrine of God, 
Rev. Aubrey Moore, M.A.; 3. The Problem of Pain: Its bearing on Faith in God, Rev. J. R. 
Illingworth, M.A.; 4. The Preparation in History for Christ, Rev. E. S. Talbot, D.D.; 5. The 
Incarnation in Relation to Development, Rev. J. R. Illingworth; 6. The Incarnation as the Basis of 
Dogma, Kev. R. C. Moberly, M. A.; 7. The Atonement, Rev. and Hon. Arthur Lyttelton, M.A. ; 
8. The Holy Spirit and Inspiration, Rev. C. Gore, M. A. ; 9. The Church, Rev. W. Lock, M. A. ; 
10. Sacraments, Rev. F, Paget, D. D.; 11. Christianity and Politics, Rev. W. J. R. Campion, M. A. ; 
12. Christian Ethics, Rev. R. L. Ottley, M. A. 

WHAT IS CHRIST’S CHURCH? CHURCH OR CHAPEL? An Eirenecoi. 
By the Rev. JosepH HAMMOND. 1I2mo, cloth. $2.00. 

The most complete manual. We can thoroughly recommend it to tell with “devout Non-conform- 
ists,” and certainly there will be many Churchmen who may study and keep it at hand with profit. 
The whole is very ably and well done. — 7he Guardian. 

No one can read Church or Chapel? without a feeling of respect for the writer, and few without 
thinking better of the Church which he champions. It sets out the case with a lucidity and a modera- 
tion that are deserving of all praise. Will be found to have great value. — Sfectator. 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Sermons preached 
for the most part in America. By the Rev. W. J. KNox-LITTLE. pp. 310. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75, 

“ They cannot help interesting and inspiring those who read them."’ 

A New and Cheaper Edition of 

THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By the Rev. 
G. F. MAcLEar, D. D., author of A Class-Book of Old and New Testament, etc. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected. pp. 352. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Extract from a letter to the author by the Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Western New York. (Reprinted by permission.) 

**T have been reading since Mid-Lent your masterly work on The Hoty Eucharist as evidence, 
etc.: and long and lovingly as I have studied the Passion and Resurrection of our blessed Lord, I 
have just closed this work of yours, feeling how you have freshenec and amplified what I knew before, 
and how much you have made me know, which 1 ought to have studied out and discovered for myself. 
I feel as if 1 ought to begin all over again, with new helps and suggestions, the study of my Greek 
Testament.” 

A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BOOKS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By GeorGE SALMON, D.D. Fourth and cheaper 
edition. pp. 678. 12mo, cloth, $3.50. 

ILLUSTRATED NOTES ON ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. 
C. ARrHUR LANE. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, 40 cents each. 

Vot. I.— From the Earliest Times to the Dawn of the Reformation. 
Voi. II. —The Reformation and Modern Church Work. 

The two volumes traverse the whole range of Church History in Britain. They con- 
tain over two hundred illustrations, including every Cathedral in England and Wales, and 
many notable Abbeys and Churches. 


THE INCARNATION AS A MOTIVE POWER. Sermons by WILLIAM Bk‘GHT, 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


An admirable volume from one of the ablest living theologians in the Church of England. . . . It 
is superfluous to commend such a book as this; it needs no praise at our hands. — Living Church. 


The above may be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.,, 


COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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A New Work by Archdeacon Farrar. 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS. 





SKETCHES OF CHURCH HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHY. By Freperic W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Westminster and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. Two volumes, large 12mo, $5.00. Forming a sequel to Zhe Life of Christ, and 
The Life and Works of S. Paul, by the same author. 


CONTENTS: —S. Ignatius of Antioch; S. Polycarp of Smyrna; S. ireneus; S Justin the 
Martyr; Tertullian; S. Cyprian; S. Clement of Alexandria; Origen; S. Basil ; S. Athanasius; 
S. Hilary of Poictiers; S. Martin of Tours; S. Gregory of Nazianzus; Gregory of Nyssa; 
S. Ambrose; S. Jerome; S. Augustine S. Chrysostom. 


The Lives of the Fathers is the worthy continuation of those contributions to ecclesiastical 
history which began with the Zife of Christ, and which from year to year have been eagerly read by a 
large and increasing circle of ardent admirers. There is the same brilliance and fascination in the group- 
ing of details, the same impassioned eloquence, and breadth of learning. The style, if anything, is more 
chastened and effective than in the earlier works; and the scholarship impresses one as being more pains- 
taking and real. It is not too much to say that in no other English work can the clergyman or the layman 
find so much information upon so important a period of Church history. Dr. Farrar has certainly 
shown here, as in the Life of S. Paul, that he possesses the graphic power and imagination to make 
biography the most interesting and instructive department of history. The two volumes contain in all 
eighteen elaborate biographies from S. Ignatius to S. Chrysostom, with critical accounts of the works 
of the several Fathers, besides a number of notices of less well-known writers like Firmilian and Gregory 
Thaumaturgus. The value of the book 1s greatly enhanced by the insertion of full chronological tables, 
an annotated list of the Roman bishops, and of the early heresies, and by the addition of a very satis- 
’ factory Index. — Proressor GAILOR IN CHURCH REVIEW. 

These names are household words, but the details of their lives and of the times in which they 
lived are not so familiar to the minds of clergy and laity as they will be after these highly interesting 
volumes of Dr. Farrar shall have been studied. We say clergy and laity, for this book is intended for 
both. . . . Many a student would be freed from sectarianism, narrow ecclesiasticism, bigotry, and theologi- 
cal uncharitableness by a careful study of the writings to which Canon Farrar’s book will prove an 
excellent introduction. — Churchman. 

Dr. Farrar, so well known by his works on the Life of Christ, the Apostle Paul, and the Early Days 
of Christianity, has now completed his pictures of ancient Christianity in his Lives of the Fathers, 
and admirably succeeded in reproducing the Church history of the first five centuries in the lives and 
labors of her representative leaders. He combines in a rare degree the scholarly and popular treatment, 
and makes patristic theology and literature interesting as well as instructive. — Dr. PHItip SCHAFF, 
Professor of Church History. 

The book glows with the fire of the Canon’s intense sympathy with his subject. In the portrayal of 
the characters of the Fathers and the descriptions of the scenes in which they occupied so prominent a 
place, Dr. Farrar has a task so congenial that his imagination and his pen are at their best. His identifi- 
cation of himself with the men he describes is so complete that he makes his reader see them, hear them, 
and live their life as truly as he does himself. Canon Farrar has undoubtedly chosen the most attractive 
way in which to write the history of the Church, and it is the inspired way. — New York Observer. 


Undeniably the most interesting presentation of patristic research in the English language. . . . I 
have no hesitation in recommending the book to the readers of The Academy. . . . It possesses the 
merits of wide and erudite research, indisputable honesty and judiciousness, uncompromising liberality and 
comprehensiveness; and besides being generally readable, it is not unfrequently intensely interesting, 
quite as much so indeed as first-class fiction. . . . What Macaulay did for English history Dr. Farrar 
may, if he chooses, claim to have done for the ecclesiastical history of the first four centuries. — JoHN 
OwEN, in The Academy. 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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“+ ZIGZAG JOURNEYS. + 





ver a quarter of a million copies sold of these interesting and 
instructive books jor the young. 





ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN EUROPE. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN CLASSIC LANDS. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE ORIENT. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE OCCIDENT. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN NORTHERN LANDS. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN ACADIA. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE LEVANT. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN INDIA. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE ANTIPODES. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS.IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


HESE are capital books for young people. Each volume contains over 
three hundred pages, over one hundred of which are beautifully illustrated, 


printed on heavy paper. The illustrations are of historic scenes, cities, notable 


buildings of the countries of which they treat. 
The ZiczaG JOURNEYS are accounts of vacation rambles in historic lands, 
of the Zigzag Club, with graphic accounts of their adventures, and entertain- 


ing stories and legends of the places visited. 


Per Vol., Illuminated Boards, $1.75. Cloth, extra, $2.25. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS. 
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REFERENCE Books. (e2 XG 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR SELF-EDUCATORS, 


Jounson’s UNIVERSAL CycLopzpia has long enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
comprehensiveness and correctness. To enable it to meet the demand for the latest 
obtainable data on the subjects treated, the publishers have prepared a new and 
revised edition, giving the most careful attention to every detail. Of the eight 
thousand articles contained in the volumes, one hundred and fifty were written by 
the editors-in-chief, President Barnard, of Columbia College, and Prof. A. H. 
Guyot, of the College of New Jersey. Eminent specialists have edited the various 
scientific and literary departments, men whose names signed to the articles are a 
guarantee of their accuracy. In biography the volumes are especially rich, three 
hundred American names appearing, and four hundred foreign. The industrial 
arts come next in the amount of space occupied, sixty-two subjects being treated 
under that head. The departments of public and civil law, in charge of Presidents 
Woolsey and Dwight, are particularly valuable. Astronomy, botany, geography, 
history, medicine, music, mythology, physics, politics, and zodlogy each receive 
full attention. There is an entire avoidance of the expression of critical opinions, 
thus keeping it within the limits which were set for it, as simply a book of facts. 
This vast amount of material is well arranged with reference to saving the time of 
the reader, a praiseworthy feature being the many sub-divisions of subjects, by which 
is avoided the necessity of reading the whole of a long article when but one point is 
sought. The maps and illustrations are many and excellent. Taken as a whole, 
the Cyclopedia is as nearly perfect as the, best work of its scholarly editors and con- 
tributors could make it.— Zhe Chautauguan. 














From the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central 


New York: 

‘*So many of the editors, associate editors and special contributors of JOHNSON’s 
UniversaL CycLop£pia, are known to me personally as scholars and writers in their 
several departments, that I have no hesitation in certifying to the great value and 
unquestionable accuracy of the work as a whole, though I have been able to give it 
only a cursory examination. The scope of the undertaking goes much beyond that 
of any of the class that I am acquainted with. I have exchanged my subscription - 
for the volumes of Encyclopedia Britannica, as far as published, even, for John- 


% 99 


son S. 





A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 


11 Great Fones Street, New York, N. Y. 
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REFERENCE Books. 











EBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


WEBS. THE 
oe STANDARD 


DUCT THE BEST 





ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
DON’T BE DUPED. 


SO-CALLED Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is being offered to the public at a very 
low price. The body of the book, from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for page, of the 
edition of 1847, which was in its day a valuable book, but in the progress of language for 
over forty years, has been completely superseded. It is now reproduced, broken type, 
errors, and all, by a photographic process, is printed on cheap paper and flimsily bound. It is 
advertised to be the substantial equivalent of “ an eight to twelve dollar book ;’’ while in fact 
it is a literal copy of a book which in its day was retailed for about $5.00, and that book was 
much superior in paper, print, and binding to this imitation, and was then the best Dictionary 
of the time instead of an antiquated one. A brief comparison, page by page, between the 
reprint and the latest and enlarged edition will show the great superiority of the latter. No 
honorable dealer will allow the buyer of such to suppose that he is getting the Webster 

which to-day is accepted as the Standard and The Best. 
There are several of these reprints, differing in minor particulars, but, don’t be duped, 

the body of each is a literal copy of the 1847 edition. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


The New York Times says:— 

“ Only those who are ignorant of the great advances that have been made in dictionaries are likely 
to buy this reprint at any price.”’ 

The American Bookseller, of New York, says: — 

“ The etymologies are utterly misleading, and naturally so ; for when the Webster of 1847 was issued, 
Comparative Philology was in its cradle. The definitions are imperfect, requiring condensation, re- 
arrangement, and additions. The vocabulary is defective, some of the commonest words of to-day, 
especially scientific terms, for which a dictionary is most often consulted, being entirely absent. In not one 
of these three prime requisites of a dictionary is the Webster reprint a trustworthy guide, or, rather, it is 
a misleading one. . . . This ‘reprint’ is not intended for intelligent men. It is made expressly to be 
foisted by all the arts of the book canvasser on those who have been precluded from a knowledge of what 
developments lexicography has undergone during the last forty-two years. This is the cruelest feature of 
this money-making enterprise.” 

The Buffalo Christian Advocate says: — 

“Don’T BE DUPED. Thousands are, or are likely to be, by the flashy, fraudulent advertisements of 
The Original Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, which is offered for three or four dollars. . . . If any 
of our readers wish to invest in a purchase which they will be likely afterward to regret, they will do so 
after being duly notified.” 

The Journal of Education, Boston, says :— 

“ Teachers cannot be too careful not to be imposed on, since the very things which make a dictionary 
valuable in school are wanting in this old-time reprint. Any high-school dictionary which can be purchased 
for a dollar and fifty cents is worth more for school use than this.” 

Many other prominent journals speak in similar terms; and legitimate publishers write us 
in strong condemnation of this attempt to foist an obsolete book on the public. 

The latest and the best, which bears our imprint on the title-page, has over two 


thousand pages with illustrations on almost every page. 





G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SprincFrietp, Mass. 
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REFERENCE Books. 
ITERARY MARVEL. 


$2.50 PER VOLUME. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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POPULAR REPRINT. 














We are publishing a popular reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica at $2.50 per 
volume. This is less than one-third the price of the original English edition published by 
A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, which edition we are reproducing, page for page, map for 
map, and volume for volume. 

The same word begins and ends on any given page, as it does on any given page 
of the original edition. The same number of volumes (24) completes our set, as does the 
original, and at half the price of the Scribner or Stoddart editions, both of which are 
printed from the same original English edition, as is ours. 

No such book has ever been put upon the market, of such size and quality of bind- 
ing for so low a price. It is a well-known fact that it contains the highest character 
of knowledge and lit. ature in the world; written by the most eminent living authors, 
the articles signed by 1500 eminent specialists will form in the aggregate over five-sixths 
of the contents of the work. In fact, it is the greatest work of its kind that has ever 
been published in the English language. 

We are reproducing from the latest volumes issued of the last (ninth) original English 
edition, of which the last and twenty-fourth volume has just been completed. 

In offering the Encyclopedia at this unprecedented low price, the publishers have 
reason to believe the opportunity will not be lost by the purchasing public. 

‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica isa library in itself and the knowledge of centuries 
ocused. 

It stands ready on the shelves to answer every Question in Physics, History, Politics, 
Trade, Art, Geography and Philosophy ; to furnish the latest information wanted on every 
subject. It is everything in little. The Literary Marvel of the Age. 

One of our chief desires is to obtain as subscribers all those who ever entertained an 
idea of owning the Encyclopedia Britannica, but hesitated on account of the high price. 
We are now ready to deliver the set complete in twenty-four volumes. 

A correspondent writes us, “I was glad to see your advertisement. I knew the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was the Best and Now I consider it the cheapest." Sold only by 
subscription. Agents wanted. Address, 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, Publishers, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, and 126 Washington St., Chicago. 
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WORCESTER’S. 


THE GREAT DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HE Standard Authority in use in American Schools and Colleges; American Orators, 

Writers, Poets, and Statesmen, people of education, and all the leading American news- 

papers and magazines, scores of the most brilliant men of the day can be named who make 
use of WoRCESTER’Ss UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


IT CONTAINS THOUSANDS OF WORDS NOT TO BE FOUND 
IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY. 


The Mew York Tribune of March 26, 18go, says : — 

“ The Tribune has itself for fifteen years used Worcester’s as its own authority in spelling and pro- 
nunciation. Every other large New York paper, as well as a great multitude of other publications, makes 
use of Worcester’s Unabridged, and as the latter publication is the largest American dictionary in exist- 
ence, we offer it to our readers unhesitatingly. One word ought to be said about the cheap reprints of old 
dictionaries, on which the copyrights have expired. No American citizen would want one of those anti- 
quated volumes in the house. They contain a great number of errors in spelling. They do not have the 
new words or the new definit.ons. The only dictionary worth having is the unabridged (Worcester’s) of 


1890.” 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Vols. /., I1., I1., 1V., and V. Ready. 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 


DICTIONARY of Universal Knowledge. Edited and Published under the Auspices 

of W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippincorr Company, Philadelphia. 
To be completed in ten volumes. Issued at intervals of a few months. Price, per vol.: 
cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 


Of the many books of its kind that have been published in the English language, this is by far the 
most convenient and the most serviceable; and in its handsome new type, its large page, and its finer 
printing, to say nothing of its bringing every theme of which it treats down to date, the work in its revised 
form cannot be replaced in its usefulness in a working library. — Boston Glode. 

No better book of the kind exists for household use than Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which is now 
coming out anew in enlarged form. Its articles are clearly and pleasingly written, and are never too tech- 
nical or abstruse. It ought to be in every family and office, for it will be found of daily use. — Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. 

Whatever other cyclopadic literature may be produced in the years to come, we do not expect to be 
able to dispense with Chambers’s. — New York Observer. 

The price is such as to place this valuable work within the reach of almost every one who cares 
enough for the means of knowledge to spend a little upon their possession. — Mew York Tribune. 

The list of staff writers and special contributors to this edition is unsurpassed, even by the great 
Britannica, and for people of average learning and moderate means this promises to be, when completed, 
the most satisfactory book of reference of its kind. — Mew York Examiner. 


"Specimen pages and testimonials of either of the above works mailed free on application. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PuBLIsHERs, 


715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE CHURCH REVIEW, 
Bound in Cloth for Private and Parochial Libraries. 


HOSE who have not seen the library edition of the CHuRcH Review can 

form neo idea of its great convenience. It comes to the subscriber each 
quarter in the best cloth binding, put up in a case specially made fox its trans- 
portation by express or mail, and when received is ready for its place in the 
library. And all this is secured at the trifling cost of twenty-five cents extra per 
volume. The cost to a subscriber who has his volumes bound at the end of the 
year is from seventy-five cents to a dollar a volume. 

The contents of the Review are of permanent value to Churchmen, and ought, 
therefore, to be preserved for future reference. 

A prominent layman not long since remarked, in connection with the library 
edition of the CuurcH Review, that if a file was kept in each parish, accessible 
to the members of the congregation, it would be of the greatest possible value. 
He had recently been invited to lecture on some Church topic in a neighboring 
parish, the discussion of which proved of great interest to the members of the 
congregation. ‘This subject had been thoroughly discussed by prominent writers 
in the CHurcH Review ; and if there had been a file of the Revrew in the parish 
library, those interested in the subject would have been able to inform themselves 
on the different phases of the question. 

In the four volumes of the new quarterly series, the following questions, of 
great practical interest to the Church, have been discussed in the form of a sym- 
posium ; namely, “ Proportionate Representation in the House of Deputies,” 
“The Revision of the Hymnal,” “The Church Sunday School,” by twenty-one 
writers, “The Change of Name,” “Church Finance,” and now “Christian Re- 
union” in the present and following numbers, — a subject in which every layman, 
as well as ciergyman, in the Church is interested. From the Cuurcn REVIEW 
they will be able to get the views held by the various Christian bodies with whom 
they daily come in contact, and what are considered by representative Church- 
men as the fundamental principles of the Church. Add to this some fifty articles 
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Che Church Review. 


written by prominent men on special topics, and a review of over four hundred 
publications. Toward the production of these four volumes, seventy-six bishops, 
clergymen, and laymen of this country have contributed. 

Surely here is a vast amount of Church literature of the greatest importance, 
and which might be accessible to the members of every congregation in the 
Church at a trifling cost of twenty-five cents each to about as many members of 
each congregation. 

The number of individuals sufficiently interested to become personal sub- 
scribers to a periodical dealing with national questions affecting the Church, as 
well as its higher literature, is necessarily limited in any congregation; yet 
almost every one is interested in one or more articles in each issue of such a 
publication, and would be glad to read them if accessible. 

With the issue for April, 1889, the CHURCH Review began a new quarterly 
series, each issue forming a complete volume to admit of its being bound in 
cloth for permanent preservation in the parish or private library. It was also 
enlarged, that it might not only include the treatment of a greater variety of 
topics, but that it might become a work of historical reference and a guide for 
the purchase of parish and Sunday School books and tracts. 

The January issue of each year contains full indexes to the volumes of the 
previous year, so that reference may at once be made to any topic treated or 
publication reviewed. For example, the January issue of 1890 contains twenty- 
five pages of indexes, divided as follows: I. Contributors; II. Publications 
reviewed ; III. General topics treated ; IV. Books recommended for parish and 
Sunday School libraries. 

The chief object of the Review is to instruct the laity in matters concerning 
the existence and work of the Church in the world, and therefore they should 
pay the subscription. The following plan has been found to work successfully in 
both city and country parishes: in the case of introducing the Review for the 
first time into a parish, a copy of the January number — to show the great scope 
and character of the work — is sent to the rector of the parish or superintendent 
of the Sunday School, and with it a small subscription blank and a handsomely 
illustrated volume from the celebrated Zigzag Journeys in Europe and Other 
Lands. This volume is to be given to the boy who secures the subscription in 
small amounts from members of the congregation. The subscribers to the 
volume form a Church Review Reading Club, the members of which will be kept 
informed of the contents of the Review by the Church Review Kalendar, which 
will be issued monthly, beginning with June. This kalendar will be an eight-page 
sheet, size of page eight by twelve inches. On the first page will be the kalendar 
for the month, giving the Daily Lessons, Holy Days, Saints’ Days, Ecclesiastical 
Colors, etc.; and on the following pages, historical notes on the kalendar and 
current news of the Church, etc. 
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Preface. 


HE present volume of the CHURCH REVIEW indicates, in 

some respects, a departure from the course it has pursued 
since its foundation in 1848. It is largely taken up with the 
statements of twenty representative men of the chief Protestant 
Communions in the United States, showing how far (speaking, 
of course, only as individuals) they are willing to accept the 
basis for Christian reunion proposed by the House of Bishops 
in 1886, and reaffirmed, with slight modifications, by the Lam- 
beth Conference in 1888. The contributions of the several 
writers vary in length from a brief statement of their views on 
the basis proposed by the bishops to a full consideration of the 
general subject of Christian reunion. They are conceived in a 
fraternal spirit, showing an earnest desire to treat the subject 
with all the consideration it deserves. The terms for Christian 
reunion have been discussed by the various religious bodies of 
England and America, and in the religious and secular press; 
but up to the present time the opinions of representative men 
of these bodies have never been formulated. 

We feel that we need offer no apology to Churchmen for 
opening the REVIEW to the discussion of this great subject, as 
at the General Convention in 1883, all the American bishops who 
were present ( fifty-nine) informally commended the REVIEW to 
American Churchmen over their signatures and in that com- 
mendation said that “at the head of our current Church liter- 
ature stands the CHURCH REVIEW.” It was at the following 
General Convention that overtures were made to the religious 
bodies of this country for Christian reunion. It is only reason- 
able and just, therefore, that representative men of the Com- 
munions with whom we desire to enter into conference, should 
be invited in the leading periodical of the Church to state how 
far they are willing to accept the basis proposed; and this we 
invited them to do. 

These writers are unanimous in asking for a fuller explanation 
of what is meant by the term “ Historic Episcopate;” and we 
believe English and American bishops will feel it a duty as well 
as a pleasure to state what the American bishops in 1886, and 
the Lambeth Conference in 1888, meant by the term “ Historic 
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Episcopate.” Other questions have been raised by writers in 
this symposium which will be considered in the July issue by 
some of the most learned divines in the Anglican Church. We 
shall have then, in these two volumes of the REVIEW, an ireni- 
con on the basis proposed for Church reunion. 

The late Bishop Lightfoot has been referred to by several of 
the writers in this symposium as holding views of the Historic 
Episcopate at variance with the theory of Apostolic Succession. 
We are having an article prepared in review of his works, giving 
his views of the Historic Episcopate. 

We regret that the length of this symposium has compelled 
us to hold over to July a most able and instructive article in 
review of the life and times of the late Dr. Déllinger, by Dr. 
Weible, a leading lawyer of Switzerland, who was formerly his 
pupil. There are other articles we have in type, but for the 
same reason are compelled to hold over for the July issue. 

We cannot close our prefatory remarks to this volume with- 
out noting the increased interest that has been manifested, in 
different parts of the Church, in the REviEW. The rector of 
one of the largest parishes in the Church, and who is widely 
known as a writer, in a letter to us said: — 


The CuurcH REVIEW, as at present edited and published, is invalu- 
able to the individual and an honor to the American Church. 

The January number of this year is a marvel of comprehensiveness ; 
it is in itself a library, the suggestions growing out of the articles em- 
bracing topics of the most extensive range, variety, and necessity. 

Churchmen, clerical and lay, cannot but be benefited by the Review ; 
their support and maintenance of it ought therefore to be based upon 
the general good of the whole Church. 

I am a subscriber to fwenty-three different publications, from the 
Daily to the Quarterly, but of all, the CHurcuH Review is the most useful, 
the most readable, the most thoughtful, and the most comprehensive. 


Holy Week, A.D., 1890. 


The edition sent out, bound in cloth ready to be placed upon 
the library shelves, is meeting with great favor, not only for pri- 
vate, but parish and Sunday School libraries. Thus each issue 
of the CHURCH REVIEW is regarded as containing not only the 
current literature of the Church, but historical matter of perma- 


nent value. 
HENRY MASON BAUM. 
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Christian Reunion, 


On the Basis Proposed by the Lambeth Conference. 


\ E thought it would be, not only a courteous act, but that it 

was due to representative men of the chief Christian Com- 
munions in this country, to offer them an opportunity to say in 
the pages of the CHURCH REVIEW how far they were willing to 
accept the basis for Christian Reunion proposed by the Lambeth 
Conference. Invitations to write were sent out to several lead- 
ing clergymen of each Communion here represented, and we are 
glad to state that they were accepted, with but three or four 
exceptions. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the basis proposed for 
Christian Reunion, we give so much of the Report of the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1888 as relates to the subject. 

Representative bishops and priests of the English and Ameri- 
can Churches will reply, in our July issue, to these distinguished 
contributors to the great subject now under fraternal considera- 
tion. The replies will be written for the purpose of giving 
more definite information upon the points raised in these arti- 


cles and not for the sake of controversy. 
EDITOR. 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 


To THE FAITHFUL IN CHRIST JESUS, GREETING : — 

WE, Archbishops, Bishops Metropolitan, and other Bishops of 
the Holy Catholic Church, in full communion with the Church 
of England, one hundred and forty-five in number, all having 
superintendence over Dioceses or lawfully commissioned to ex- 
ercise Episcopal functions therein, assembled from divers parts 
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of the earth, at Lambeth Palace, in the year of our LORD 1888, 
under the presidency of the Most Reverend Edward, by Divine 
Providence Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England 
and Metropolitan, after receiving in the chapel of the said palace 
the Blessed Sacrament of the LORD’s Body and Blood, and 
uniting in prayer for the guidance of the HOLY SPIRIT, have 
taken into consideration various questions which have been sub- 
mitted to us affecting the welfare of GOD’s people and the con- 
dition of the Church in divers parts of the world. 


We have made these matters the subject of careful and serious 
deliberation during the month past, both in general Conference 
and in Committees specially appointed to consider the several 
questions ; and we now commend to the faithful the conclusions 
at which we have arrived. 

We have appended to this letter two sets of documents, the 
one containing the formal Resolutions of the Conference, and the 
other the Reports of the several Committees. We desire you to 
bear in mind that the Conference is responsible for the first alone. 
The Reports of Committees can only be taken to represent the 
mind of the Conference in so far as they are reaffirmed or di- 
rectly adopted in the Resolutions; but we have thought good to 
print these Reports, believing that they will offer fruitful matter 


for consideration. 


Definite Teaching of the Faith. 


Recognizing thus the primary importance of maintaining the 
moral precepts and discipline of the Gospel in all the relations 
of life and society, we proceed to the consideration of the means, 
within the reach and contemplation of the Churches, for incul- 
cating the definite truths of the Faith, which are the basis of 
such moral teaching. 

We cannot escape the conviction that this department of work 
requires great attention and much improvement. The religious 
teaching of the young is sadly deficient in depth and reality, 
especially in the matter of doctrine. This deficiency is not con- 
fined to any class of society, and the task of remedying the de- 
fault is one which the laity must be prepared to share with the 
clergy. On parents it lies as a Divine charge. Godfathers and 
godmothers should be urged to fulfil the duty which they have 
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undertaken for the children whose sponsors they have been, and to 
see that they are not left uninstructed, or inadequately prepared 
for Confirmation. The use of public catechising and regular 
preparation of candidates for Confirmation is capable of much 
development. The work done in Sunday Schools requires, as 
we believe, more constant supervision and more sustained in- 
terest than, in a great many cases, it receives from the clergy. 
The instruction of Sunday School teachers, and of the pupil- 
teachers in Elementary Schools, ought to be regarded as an 
indispensable part of the pastoral work of a parish priest; and 
the moral and practical lessons from the Bible ought to be en- 
forced by constant reference to the sanctions, and to the illus- 
trations of doctrine and discipline belonging to them, to be found 
in the same Holy Scripture. It would be possible, to a greater 
extent than is now done, to make sermons in Church combine 
doctrinal and moral efficiency and, by illustrating the rationale 
of Divine service, lead on the congregations to the perception 
of the definite relations between worship, faith, and work, — the 
lessons of the Prayer-Book, the Catechism, and the Creeds. 

It is not, however, with reference to the young alone, or to 
the recognized members of their own flock, that the clergy have 
need to look carefully to the security of definiteness in teaching 
the Faith. 

The study of Holy Scripture is a great part of the mental 
discipline of the Christian, and the Bible itself is the main in- 
strument in all teaching of religion. Unhappily, in the present 
day there is a wide-spread system of propagandism hostile to 
the reception of the Bible as a treasury of Divine knowledge; 
and throughout society in all its ranks, misgivings, doubts, hos- 
tile criticisms, and sceptical estimates of doctrinal truths as based 
on revelation, are very common. 

The doubts which arise from the misapprehension of the due 
relations between science and revelation may be, and ought to 
be, treated with respect and a sympathetic patience; and where 
minds have been disquieted by scientific discovery or assertion, 
great care should be taken not to extinguish the elements of 
faith, but rather to direct the thinker to the realization of the 
fact that such discoveries elucidate the action of laws which, 
rightly conceived, tend to the higher appreciation of the glorious 
work of the CREATOR, upheld by the word of His power. 

The dangers arising from the hostile or sceptical temper and 
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attitude are increased by the difficulty of determining how far 
our teaching and the popular acceptance of it can be harmonized 
with a due consideration for the views on inspiration, and espe- 
cially on the character of the discipline of the Old Testament 
dispensation, which, although they have never received definite 
sanction in the Church, have been long and widely prevalent. 

We must recommend to the clergy cautious and industrious 
treatment of these points of controversy, and most earnestly 
press upon them the importance of taking, as the central thought 
of their teaching, our LORD JESUS CHRIST, as the sacrifice for 
our sins, as the healer of our sinfulness, the source of all our 
spiritual life, and the revelation to our consciences of the law 
and motive of all moral virtue. To Him and to His work all the 
teachings of the Old Testament converge; and from Him all the 
teachings of the New Testament flow, in spirit, in force, and in 
form. The work of the Church is the application and extension 
of the blessings of the Incarnation, and her teaching the develop- 
ment of its doctrinal issues as contained in the Creeds of the 
Church. 


Home Reunion. 


After anxious discussion we have resolved to content our- 
selves with laying down certain articles as a basis on which 
approach may be, by Gop’s blessing, made toward Home 
Reunion. These articles, four in number, will be found in the 
appended Resolutions. 

The attitude of the Anglican Communion toward the reli- 
gious bodies now separated from it by unhappy divisions would 
appear to be this: We hold ourselves in readiness to enter 
into brotherly conference with any of those who may desire in- 
tercommunion with us in a more or less perfect form. We lay 
down conditions on which such intercommunion is, in our opin- 
ion, and according to our conviction, possible. For however 
we may long to embrace those now alienated from: us, so that 
the ideal of the one flock under the one Shepherd may be real- 
ized, we must not be unfaithful stewards of the great deposit 
intrusted to us. Wecannot desert our position either as to faith 
or discipline. That concord would, in our judgment, be neither 
true nor desirable which should be produced by such surrender. 

But we gladly and thankfully recognize the real religious 
work which is carried on by Christian bodies not of our Com- 
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munion. We cannot close our eyes to the visible blessing 
which has been vouchsafed to their labors for CHRIST’S sake. 
Let us not be misunderstood on this point. We are not insen- 
sible to the strong ties, the rooted convictions, which attach 
them to their present position. These we respect, as we wish 
that on our side our own principles and feelings may be re- 
spected. Competent observers, indeed, assert that not in Eng- 
land only, but in all parts of the Christian world, there is a real 
yearning for unity,— that men’s hearts are moved more than 
heretofore toward Christian fellowship. The Conference has 
shown in its discussions as well as its resolutions that it is deeply 
penetrated with this feeling. May the Spirit of Love move on 
the troubled waters of religious differences! 


Relation to the Scandinavian Church. 


Among the nations with whom English-speaking peoples are 
brought directly in contact are the Scandinavian races, who 
form an important element of the population in many of our 
Dioceses. The attitude, therefore, which the Anglican Com- 
munion should take toward the Scandinavian Churches, could 
not be a matter of indifference to this Conference. We have 
recommended that fuller knowledge should be sought, and 
friendly intercourse interchanged, until such time as matters may 
be ripe for a closer alliance without any sacrifice of principles 
which we hold to be essential. 


To Old Catholics and Others. 


Nor, again, is it possible for members of the Anglican Com- 
munion to withhold their sympathies from those Continental 
movements toward Reformation which, under the greatest diffi- 
culties, have proceeded mainly on the same lines as our own, 
retaining Episcopacy as an Apostolic ordinance. Though we 
believe that the time has not come for ay direct alliance with 
any of these, and though we deprecate any precipitancy of ac- 
tion which would transgress primitive and established principles 
of jurisdiction, we believe that advances may be made without 
sacrifice of these, and we entertain the hope that the time may 
come when a more formal alliance with some at least of these 
bodies will be possible. 
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To the Eastern Churches. 


The Conference has expressed its earnest desire to confirm 
and to improve the friendly relations which now exist between 
the Churches of the East and the Anglican Communion. These 
Churches have well earned the sympathy of Christendom, for 
through long ages of persecution they have kept alive in many 
a dark place the light of the Gospel. If that light is here and 
there feeble or dim, there is all the more reason that we, as we 
have opportunity, should tend and cherish it; and we need not 
fear that our offices of brotherly charity, if offered in a right 
spirit, will not be accepted. We reflect with thankfulness that 
there exist no bars, such as are presented to communion with 
the Latins by the formulated sanction of the Infallibility of the 
Church residing in the person of the Supreme Pontiff, by the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and other dogmas im- 
posed by the decrees of Papal councils. The Church of Rome 
has always treated her Eastern sister wrongfully. She intrudes 
her bishops into the ancient Dioceses, and keeps up a system 
of active proselytism. The Eastern Church is reasonably out- 
raged by these proceedings, wholly contrary as they are to 
Catholic principles; and it behooves us of the Anglican Com- 
munion to take care that we do not offend in like manner. 

Individuals craving fuller light and stronger spiritual life may, 
by remaining in the Church of their baptism, become centres 
of enlightenment to their own people. 

But though all schemes of proselytizing are to be avoided, it is 
only right that our real claims and position as a historical Church 
should be set before a people who are very distrustful of nov- 
elty, especially in religion, and who appreciate the history of 
Catholic antiquity. Help should be given toward the educa- 
tion of the clergy, and in more destitute communities extended 
to schools for general instruction. 


Authoritative Standards. 


The authoritative standards. of doctrine and worship claim 
your careful attention in connection with these subjects. It is 
of the utmost importance that our faith and practice should 
be represented, both to the ancient Churches and to the native 
and growing Churches in the mission-field, in a manner which 
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shall neither give cause for offence, nor restrict due liberty, 
nor present any stumbling-blocks in the way of complete 
communion. 

In conformity with the practice of the former Conferences, we 
declare that we are united under our Divine Head in the fellow- 
ship of the one Catholic and Apostolic Church, holding the one 
Faith revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the Creeds, maintained 
by the primitive Church, and affirmed by the undisputed Ecu- 
menical Councils; as standards of doctrine and worship alike, 
we recognize the Prayer-Book with its Catechism, the Ordinal, 
and the Thirty-Nine Articles, — the special heritage of the 
Church of England, and, to a greater or less extent, received by 
all the Churches of our Communion. 

We desire that these standards should be set before the 
foreign Churches in their purity and simplicity. A certain 
liberty of treatment must be extended to the cases of native 
and growing Churches, on which it would be unreasonable to 
impose, as conditions of communion, the whole of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, colored as they are in language and form by the 
peculiar circumstances under which they were originally drawn 
up. On the other hand, it would be impossible for us to share 
with them in the matter of Holy Orders, as in complete inter- 
communion, without satisfactory evidence that they hold sub- 
stantially the same form of doctrine as ourselves. It ought not 
to be difficult, much less impossible, to formulate articles in 
accordance with our own standards of doctrine and worship, 
the acceptance of which should be required of all ordained in 
such Churches. 


We close this letter rendering our humble and hearty thanks 
to Almighty Gop for His great goodness toward us. We have 
been permitted to meet together in larger numbers than hereto- 
fore. Contributions of knowledge and experience have been 
poured into the common stock from all parts of the earth. We 
have realized, more fully than it was possible to realize before, 
the extent, the power, and the influence of the great Anglican 
Communion. We have felt its capacities, its opportunities, its 
privileges. In our common deliberations we have tested its 
essential oneness amid all varieties of condition and develop- 
ment. Wherever there was diversity of opinion among us 
there was also harmony of spirit and unity of aim; and we shall 


* 
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return to our several Dioceses refreshed, strengthened, and 
inspired by the memories which we shall carry away. 

But the sense of thanksgiving is closely linked with the ob- 
ligation of duty. This fuller realization of our privileges as 
members of the Anglican Communion carries with it a height- 
ened sense of our responsibilities, which do not end with our 
own people or with the mission-field alone, but extend to all 
the Churches of Gop. The opportunities of an exceptional 
position call us to an exceptional work. It is our earnest 
prayer that all— clergy and laity alike— may take Gop’s 
manifest purpose to heart, and strive in their several stations 
to work it out in all its fulness. 

With these parting words we commend the results at which 
we have arrived in this Conference to your careful considera- 
tion, praying that the HOLY SPIRIT may direct your thoughts 
and lead you to all truth, and that our counsels may redound 
through your action to the glory of GOD and the increase of 
CHRIST’S kingdom. Signed, on behalf of the Conference, 


Epw: CANTUAR. 


C. J. GLoucesTer & BRISTOL, Episcopal Secretary. 
RANDALL T. Davipson, Dean of Windsor, General Secretary. 
B. F. Smiru, Archdeacon of Maidstone, Assistant Secretary. 


The following Resolutions were formally adopted by the 
Conference. 


11. That, in the opinion of this Conference, the following Articles 
supply a basis on which approach may be by Gop’s blessing made 
toward Home Reunion : — 

(a) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as ‘con- 
taining all things necessary to salvation,’ and as being the rule and 
ultimate standard of Faith. 

(4) The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol ; and the Nicene 
Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian Faith. 

(c) The two Sacraments ordained by Curisr Himself, — Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lorp, — ministered with unfailing use of CHRIsT’s 
words of institution, and of the elements ordained by Him. 

(d) The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called 
of Gop into the unity of His Church. 
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12. That this Conference earnestly requests the constituted author- 
ities of the various branches of our Communion, acting, so far as may 
be, in concert with one another, to make it known that they hold them- 
selves in readiness to enter into brotherly conference (such as that 
which has already been proposed by the Church in the United States 
of America) with the representatives of other Christian Communions 
in the English-speaking races, in order to consider what steps can be 
taken, either toward corporate Reunion, or toward such relations as 
may prepare the way for fuller organic unity hereafter. 

13. That this Conference recommends as of great importance, in 
tending to bring about reunion, the dissemination of information re- 
specting the standards of doctrine and the formularies in use in the 
Anglican Church, and recommends that information be disseminated, 
on the other hand, respecting the authoritative standards of doctrine, 
worship, and government adopted by the other bodies of Christians 
into which the English-speaking races are divided. 

14. That in the opinion of this Conference, earnest efforts should 
be made to establish more friendly relations between the Scandinavian 
and Anglican Churches; and that approaches on the part of the 
Swedish Church, with a view to the mutual explanation of differ- 
ences, be most gladly welcomed, in order to the ultimate establishment, 
if possible, of intercommunion on sound principles of ecclesiastical 
polity. 

15. (a) That this Conference recognizes with thankfulness the 
dignified and independent position of the Old Catholic Church of 
Holland, and looks to more frequent brotherly intercourse to remove 
many of the barriers which at present separate us. 

(4) That we regard it as a duty to promote friendly relations with 
the Old Catholic Community in Germany, and with the ‘Christian 
Catholic Church’ in Switzerland, not only out of sympathy with them, 
but also in thankfulness to Gop who has strengthened them to suffer 
for the truth under great discouragements, difficulties, and temptations ; 
and that we offer them the privileges recommended by the Committee 
under the conditions specified in its Report. 

(¢) That the sacrifices made by the Old Catholics in Austria deserve 
our sympathy, and that we hope, when their organization is sufficiently 
tried and complete, a more formal relation may be found possible. 

(@) That, with regard to the reformers in Italy, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, struggling to free themselves from the burden of unlawful 
terms of communion, we trust that they may be enabled to adopt such 
sound forms of doctrine and discipline, and to secure such Catholic 
organization, as will permit us to give them a fuller recognition. 
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(e) That, without desiring to interfere with the rights of bishops 
of the Catholic Church to interpose in cases of extreme necessity, we 
deprecate any action that does not regard primitive and established 
principles of jurisdiction, and the interests of the whole Anglican 
Communion.! 

16. That, having regard to the fact that the question of the relation 
of the Anglican Church to the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians, was re- 
mitted by the last Lambeth Conference to a Committee, which has 
hitherto presented no Report on the subject, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury be requested to appoint a Committee of Bishops who shall be 
empowered to confer with learned theologians, and with the heads of 
the Unitas Fratrum, and shall report to His Grace before the end of 
the current year, and that His Grace be requested to take such action 
on their Report as he shall deem right. 

17. That this Conference, rejoicing in the friendly communications 
which have passed between the Archbishops of Canterbury and other 
Anglican bishops, and the patriarchs of Constantinople and other East- 
ern patriarchs and bishops, desires to express its hope that the barriers 
to fuller communion may be, in course of time, removed by further in- 
tercourse and extended enlightenment. The Conference commends this 
subject to the devout prayers of the faithful, and recommends that the 
counsels and efforts of our fellow-Christians should be directed to the 
encouragement of internal reformation in the Eastern Churches, rather 
than to the drawing away from them of individual members of their 
Communion. 

18. That the Archbishop of Canterbury be requested to take counsel 
with such persons as he may see fit to consult, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether it is desirable to revise the English version of the Nicene 
Creed or of the Quicungue Vult2 

19. That, as regards newly constituted Churches, especially in non- 
Christian lands, it should be a condition of the recognition of them as 
in complete intercommunion with us, and especially of their receiving 
from us Episcopal succession, that we should first receive from them 
satisfactory evidence that they hold substantially the same doctrine as 
our own, and that their clergy subscribe Articles in accordance with the 
express statements of our own standards of doctrine and worship ; but 
that they should not necessarily be bound to accept in their entirety the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. 


1 Resolutions (a), (4), (c), (2), (e), were carried memine contradicente. 
2 Carried by 57 votes to 20. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
No. 9. — HOME REUNION. 


Report of the Committee appointed to consider what steps (if any) can 
be rightly taken on behalf of the Anglican Communion toward the 
reunion of the various bodies into which the Christianity of the 


English-speaking races ts divided, 


The Committee was appointed to consider ‘ what steps (if any) can 
be rightly taken, on behalf of the Anglican Communion, toward the re- 
union of the various bodies into which the Christianity of the English- 
speaking races is divided.’ 

I. On entering upon their duty, they had at once brought to their 
notice evidence of a strong consensus of authoritative opinion, from 
various branches of the Anglican Communion, that the time for some 
action in this matter, under prayer for Gop’s guidance through many 
acknowledged difficulties and dangers, has already come ; and that the 
Conference — speaking, as it must speak, with the greatest weight of 
moral authority — should not separate without some such utterance as 
may further and direct such action. 

In the Convocation of Canterbury the subject has been under discus- 
sion, at intervals, for nearly thirty years. In the year 1861 a resolution, 
on the motion of the Rev. Chancellor Massingberd, was carried nem. 
con. in the Lower House, praying the bishops to commend the subject 
of ‘the Reunion of the divided members of Curist’s Body’ to the prayers 
of the faithful. 

In 1870, at the instance of the Lower House, a Committee was ap- 
pointed on Reunion, with power to confer with any similar Committee 
which might be appointed in the Northern Province. The Committee, 
in its Report, recommended the use of the special Prayer for Unity, ap- 
pointed for the day of the Queen’s Accession, and the consideration of 
the propriety of communication on the subject with the chief Non-Con- 


1 Names of the members of the Committee : — 


Bishop of Sydney (Chairman). Bishop of Minnesota. 
“ Adelaide. “Nelson. 
“ Antigua (Coadjutor). “New York. 
“ — Brechin. “ Ripon. 
“ Edinburgh. “Rochester. 


“Hereford. “ — Rupertsland. 
“ Jamaica. “« _S. Andrew’s. 
“ Lichfield. “Wakefield. 


“« Manchester. 
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formist bodies ; and these recommendations, after a singularly interesting 
debate, were adopted by the house. 

The Report contained the following passage: ‘The Committee do 
not recommend that we should set gut with proposing alterations of 
our existing formularies of faith and worship, while they by no means 
deny that concessions might be admitted hereafter, as the consequence 
of negotiations carried on in a spirit of love and unity.’ It also sug- 
gested that on the day of the Queen’s Accession ‘all classes of Non- 
Conformists should be invited to institute similar prayers’ for unity, and 
that the subject might be brought by sermons before our own people. 

In 1887 the subject was again taken up, and a Resolution carried, on 
the motion of Canon Medd, that ‘ His Grace the President be requested 
to direct the appointment of a Joint Committee to consider, and from 
time to time to report upon, the relations between the Church and those 
who in this country are alienated from her Communion ; and generally 
to make suggestions as to means which might tend, by Gop’s blessing, 
to the furtherance of union of all among our countrymen who hold the 
essentials of the Christian Faith.’ In the speech of the mover of the 
Resolution special reference was made to the probability of the discussion 
of the subject at the Lambeth Conference. 

In the Convocation of York, the Committee have reason to know that 
similar action has been taken; but under pressure of time they have 
been unable to obtain detailed information of the actual proceedings. 

From various Synods of the Colonial Church, similar, and even 
stronger, expressions of a desire to make some movement on the part 
of the Anglican Communion in this direction have been brought before 
the Committee. The General Synod of the Church in Australia and 
Tasmania, in 1886, ‘desired to place on record its solemn sense of the 
evils of the unhappy divisions among professing Christians, and, through 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, respectfully prayed the Con- 
ference of bishops to be assembled at Lambeth in 1888 to consider in 
what manner steps should be taken to promote greater visible unity 
among those who hold the same Creed.’ A Resolution was passed in 
almost the same words by the Diocesan Synod of Montreal ; and similar 
Resolutions by the Provincial Synod of Rupertsland, and the General 
Synod of New Zealand. At the Session of the Provincial Synod of 
Canada in 1886, a Joint Committee was appointed, to confer with any 
similar Committees, which might be appointed by other religious 
bodies, on the terms upon which some honorable union might be 
arrived at. 

3ut the most important and practical step has been taken by our 
brethren of the American Church in the General Convention of 1886, 
in accordance with the prayer of a petition signed by more than a 
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thousand clergy, including thirty-two bishops. At that Convention a 
Committee of the House of Bishops presented a remarkable Report, 
which, after stating emphatically that the Church did ‘ not seek to ab- 
sorb other Communions, but to co-operate with them on the basis of a 
common Faith and Order, to discountenance schism, and to heal the 
wounds of the Body of Curisr;’ and that she was prepared to make 
all reasonable concessions on ‘all things of human ordering and of 
human choice,’ dwelt upon the duty of the Church to preserve, ‘as in- 
herent parts of the sacred deposit of Christian Faith and Order com- 
mitted by Curisr and His Apostles to the Church, and as therefore 
essential to the restoration of unity,’ the following : — 

‘1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as the 
Revealed Word of Gop. 

‘2. The Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian 
Faith. 

‘3. The two Sacraments, — Baptism and the Supper of the Lorp, — 
ministered with unfailing use of Curist’s words of institution, and the 
elements ordained by Him. 

‘4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called 
of Gop into the unity of His Church.’ 

The Report concluded with the following words : — 

‘Furthermore, deeply grieved by the sad divisions which afflict the 
Christian Church in our own land, we hereby declare our desire and 
readiness, so soon as there shall be any authorized response to this 
Declaration, to enter into brotherly conference with all or any Christian 
bodies seeking the restoration of organic Unity of the Church, with a 
view to the earnest study of the conditions under which so priceless a 
blessing might happily be brought to pass.’ 

This Report was adopted by the House of Bishops, and communi- 
cated to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies; and at the instance 
of the latter House it was resolved — 

‘That a Commission consisting of five bishops, five clerical and five 
lay deputies, be appointed, who shall at their discretion communicate, 
to the organized Christian bodies of our country, the Declaration set 
forth by the bishops on the twentieth day of October; and shall hold 
themselves ready to enter into brotherly conference with all or any 
Christian bodies seeking the restoration of the organic unity of the 
Church.’ 

After consideration of these significant documents, and of memorials 
from certain Associations which have already done good service in this 
cause, it was decided by the Committee that they were more than justi- 
fied in recommending to the Conference that some steps should be 
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taken by it in the direction specified in the Resolution constituting the 
Committee. 

II. In considering how this could best be done, it appeared to the 
Committee that the subject divided itself naturally into two parts: first, 
the basis on which the united Church might, in the future, safely rest ; 
secondly, the conditions under which present negotiations for reunion, 
in view of existing circumstances, could be carried on. 

The Committee with deep regret felt that under present conditions 
it was useless to consider the question of Reunion with our brethren of 
the Roman Church, being painfully aware that any proposal for reunion 
would be entertained by the authorities of that Church only on con- 
dition of a complete submission on our part to those claims of absolute 
authority, and the acceptance of those other errors, both in doctrine 
and in discipline, against which, in faithfulness to Gon’s Holy Word, 
and to the true principles of His Church, we have been for three cen- 
turies bound to protest. 

3ut in regard to the first portion of the subject, the Committee were 
of opinion that with the chief of the Non-conforming Communions there 
would not only be less difficulty than is commonly supposed as to the 
basis of a common faith in the essentials of Christian doctrine, but that 
even in respect of Church Government, many of the causes which had 
originally led to secession had been removed, and that both from deeper 
study and from larger historical experience there was in the present 
day a greater disposition to value and to accept the ancient Church 
Order. It did not, indeed, appear to them that the question before 
them, which was of the duty, if any, of the Anglican Communion in 
this matter, was to be absolutely determined by these considerations ; 
but they seemed, nevertheless, to give important encouragement to 
the Church in the endeavor to do what might appear to be her duty in 
furthering this all-important matter. 

Accordingly, after careful consideration, they determined to take as 
the basis of their deliberations on this part of the subject the chief arti- 
cles embodied in the Report of the Committee of the House of Bishops 
in the American Church; and after discussion of each, they submit 
them to the wisdom of the Conference, with some modifications, as 
supplying the basis on which approach might be, under Gon’s blessing, 
made toward Reunion : — 

1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as ‘ con- 
taining all things necessary to salvation,’ and as being the rule and 
ultimate standard of Faith. 

2. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol; and the Nicene 
Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian Faith. 

3. The two Sacraments ordained by Curist Himself, — Baptism and 
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the Supper of the Lorp, — ministered with unfailing use of CxHrist’s 
words of institution, and of the elements ordained by Him. 

4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called 
of Gop into the unity of His Church. 

The Committee believe that upon some such basis as this, with large 
freedom of variation on secondary points of doctrine, worship, and 
discipline, and without interference with existing conditions of prop- 
erty and endowment, it might be possible, under Gop’s gracious provi- 
dence, for a reunited Church, including at least the chief of the Christian 
Communions of our people, to rest. 

III. But they are aware that the main difficulty of the subject lies 
in the consideration of what practical steps can be taken toward such 
reunion under the actual religious conditions of the community at home 
and abroad, complicated, moreover, in England and Scotland by 
legal difficulties. It appears to them, moreover, clear that on this sub- 
ject the Conference can only express an opinion on general principles, 
and that definite action must be left to the constituted authorities in 
each branch of our Communion, acting, as far as possible, in concert. 

They therefore respectfully submit to the Conference the following 
Resolution : — 

‘That the constituted authorities of the various branches of our Com- 
munion, acting, so far as may be, in concert with one another, be 
earnestly requested to make it known that they hold themselves in 
readiness to enter into brotherly conference (such as that which has 
already been proposed by the Church in the United States of America) 
with the representatives of other chief Christian Communions in the 
English-speaking races, in order to consider what steps can be taken, 
either toward corporate reunion, or toward such relations as may pre- 
pare the way for fuller organic unity hereafter.’ 

IV. They cannot conclude their Report without laying before the 
Conference the following suggestion, unanimously adopted by the 
Committee : — 

‘That the Conference recommend as of great importance, in tending 
to bring about Reunion, the dissemination of information respecting the 
standards of doctrine and the formularies in use in the Anglican Church ; 
and that information be disseminated, on the other hand, respecting the 
authoritative standards of doctrine, worship, and government adopted 
by the other bodies of Christians into which the English-speaking races 
are divided.’ 

They also desire — following in this respect the example of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury—to pray the Conference to commend this 
matter of Reunion to the special prayers of all Christian people, both 
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within and (so far as it may rightly do so) without our Communion, in 
preparation for the Conferences which have been suggested, and while 
such Conferences are going on; and they trust that the present Lam- 
beth Conference may also see fit to issue, or to pray His Grace the 
President to issue, some pastoral letter to all Christian people, upon this 
all-important subject. For never certainly did the Church of Curist 
need more urgently the spirit of wisdom and of love, which He alone 
can bestow, who is ‘ the Author and Giver of all good things.’ 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
ALFRED SyDNEY, Chairman. 


No. 10.—SCANDINAVIANS. — OLD CATHOLICS. 


Report of the Committee’ appointed to consider the relation of the 
Anglican Communion (A) to the Scandinavian and other Reformed 
Churches, (B) to the Old Catholics and other Reforming Bodies. 


A. 


Your Committee consider that, in view of the increasing number of 
Swedes and other Scandinavians now living in America and in the 
English Colonies, as well as for the furtherance of Christian unity, 
earnest efforts should be made to establish more friendly relations 
between the Scandinavian and Anglican Churches. 

In regard to the Swedish Church your Committee are of opinion 
that, as its standards of doctrine are to a great extent in accord with 
our own and its continuity as a National Church has never been broken, 
any approaches on its part should be most gladly welcomed with a view 
to mutual explanation of differences, and the ultimate establishment, if 
possible, of permanent intercommunion on sound principles of eccle- 
siastical polity. 

Greater difficulties are presented as regards communion with the 
Norwegian and Danish Churches by the constitution of their ministry ; 
but there are grounds of hope, in the growing appreciation of Church 


1 Names of the members of the Committee : — 
Bishop of Winchester (Chairman). Bishop of Dunedin. 


Gibraltar. 
Archbishop of Dublin. ” Towa. 
Bishop of Albany. = Lichfield. 
“ Cashel. a Lincoln. 
“ Central Africa. North Carolina. 
=“ Cor. m Salisbury. 
“ Derry. ” Western New York. 
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order, that in the course of time these difficulties may be surmounted. 
It is much to be desired that a basis of union should be formed with 
a people who are distinguished by great devotional earnestness and 
uprightness of character. 


B. 


By the name Old Catholics we understand, in general terms, those 
members of foreign Churches who have been excommunicated on ac- 
count of their refusal, for conscience’ sake, to accept the novel doc- 
trines promulgated by the authority of the Church of Rome, and who 
yet desire to maintain in its integrity the Catholic Faith, and to remain 
in full communion with the Catholic Church. As in the previous Con- 
ference, held in 1878, we declare that ‘all sympathy is due from the 
Anglican Church to the Churches and individuals protesting against 
these errors ;’ and ‘to those who are drawn to us in the endeavor to 
free themselves from the yoke of error and superstition we are ready 
to offer all help and such privileges as may be acceptable to them and 
are consistent with the maintenance of our own principles, as enun- 
ciated in our formularies.’ 

Ten years have passed since this declaration was issued, and we are 
now called to consider more in detail our relations to the different 
groups comprehended under this general title. 


I. 


First of all, it is due to the ancient Church of Holland, which in prac- 
tice accepts the title of Old Catholic, to recognize the fact that it has 
uttered energetic protests against the novel dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of the universal bishopric 
and infallibility of the Bishop of Rome. It is to this Church that the 
community usually termed Old Catholic, in the German Empire, owes 
in the providence of Gop the Episcopal succession. We recognize 
with thankfulness the dignified and independent position which the 
Church of Holland maintained for many years in almost absolute 
isolation. It has now broken through this isolation, as regards its 
neighbors on the Continent. As regards ourselves, the Church of Hol- 
land is found on inquiry to be in agreement with our Church in many 
points, and we believe that with more frequent brotherly intercourse 
many of the barriers which at present separate us might be removed. 


1 Official Letter of 1878 in Origin and History of the Lambeth Conferences, pp. 135 
and 136. S.P.C.K. 1888. 
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II. 


The Old Catholic community in Germany differs from the Church 
of Holland, in this respect, among others, that it does not retain pos- 
session of the ancient Sees. ‘The bishop of that community has wisely 
refrained from assuming a territorial title ; we are not, however, without 
hope that the Old Catholic body may be, with the Divine guidance and 
in Gop’s good time, instrumental in restoring to that country the bless- 
ing of a united national Church. It may be noted that Bishop Rein- 
kens, shortly after his consecration, was recognized as a Catholic bishop 
by the civil power in Prussia, Baden, and Hesse.!. He and the paro- 
chial clergy under him have the right and duty, recognized by the 
State, of teaching the children of their own confession in the public 
schools. ‘They are also in undisturbed possession of a number of an- 
cient churches and benefices, and receive for the present a subsidy 
granted by Parliament. 

As regards the form of doctrine actually professed by this body, we 
believe that its return to the standards of the undivided Church is 2 
distinct advance toward the reunion of Christendom. We learn that 
it formulates the fuller expression of its belief in catechisms and manuals 
of instruction, rather than in articles or confessions, because it desires 
to avoid any methods which might create or perpetuate divisions. 

We cannot consider that it is in schism as regards the Roman 
Church, because to do so would be to concede the lawfulness of the 
imposition of new terms of communion, and of the extravagant asser- 
tions by the Papacy of ordinary and immediate jurisdiction in every 
Diocese. For ourselves we regard it as a duty to promote friendly rela- 
tions with the Old Catholics of Germany, not only out of sympathy 
with them, but also in thankfulness to Gop, who has strengthened them 
to suffer for the truth under great discouragements, difficulties, and 
temptations. We owe them our intercessicas, our support, and our 
brotherly counsel ; and we have reason to believe that aid from indi- 
vidual members of our Church may be most beneficially given toward 
the training of their future clergy. 

We see no reason why we should not admit their clergy and faithful 
laity to Holy Communion on the same conditions as our own commu- 
nicants, and we also acknowledge the readiness which they have shown 
to offer spiritual privileges to members of our own Church, 


1 The documents in question are printed at length in Der Althatholikismus, pub- 
lished in 1887 by J. F. von Schulte, pp. 405, 415, 416. The Prussian Old Catho- 
lic law is to be found on pp. 44-46. Cp. pp. 549 foll. (Staatszuschuss fiir die 
Altkatholiken). 
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We regret that differences in our marriage laws, which we believe to 
be of great importance, compel us to state that we are obliged to debar 
from Holy Communion any person who may have contracted a mar- 
riage not sanctioned by the laws and canons of the Anglican Church. 
Nor could we, in justice to the Old Catholics, admit any one who 
would be debarred from communion among themselves. 


III. 


The ‘ Christian Catholic Church’ in Switzerland, which has adopted 
a title long used by the Church in that country, has a recognized civil 
position of much the same character as that possessed by the Old 
Catholics of Germany. . We consider that it is a body now sufficiently 
established to receive the assurance of the same sympathy and the 
offer of the same privileges from ourselves. 

IV. 

The Old Catholic Community in Austria has been recognized by the 
State as a distinct religious association, in accordance with the law of 
May 20, 1874.! Its constitution provides for the presidency of a 
bishop ; but no election has as yet taken place, not from any indifference 
on the part of its members, but on account of the difficulty of securing 
the stipend required by law. In the mean time it has many of the 
rights secured by law to the German body. The Austrian Old Catho- 
lics have made great sacrifices, and deserve great sympathy from us, 
which we hope may be expressed in a practical manner. They have, 
we believe, an important future before them, if rightly guided. We can- 
not, however, regard the organization in Austria as sufficiently tried and 
complete to warrant a more formal relation on our part at the present 
time. 

V. 

The same remark applies with even greater force to the smaller 
groups of brave and earnest men of the Latin races, driven under 
somewhat similar circumstances to associate themselves in separate 
congregations in Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal. We sympathize 
with their efforts to free themselves from the burden of unlawful terms 
of communion. We have reason to believe that there are many who 
think with them, but have not seen the way to follow the outward steps 
which they have taken. We trust that in time they may be enabled 
to Adopt such sound forms of doctrine and discipline and to secure 
such Catholic organization as will permit us to give them a fuller rec- 
ognition. We desire, in our outlook into the future, to call to mind 


1 Von Schulte, Der Althatholikismus, p. 435: 
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the well-known declaration of the Gallican clergy of 1682,! and also 
the advances made by Archbishop Wake in correspondence with the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne,? toward establishing a basis for intercom- 
munion between the Churches of France and England. If some such 
principles could now be revived, we have reason to believe that they 
would be welcomed by many both in France and Italy, and they might 
again form the basis for hopeful negotiations. 

In concluding this portion of our Report, we feel it our duty to ex- 
press the opinion that the consecration, by bishops of our Communion, 
of a bishop, to exercise his functions in a foreign country, within the 
limits of an ancient territorial jurisdiction and over the natives of that 
country, is a step of the gravest importance and fraught with enduring 
consequences, the issues of which cannot be foreseen. While the right 
of bishops of the Catholic Church to interpose under conditions of ex- 
treme necessity has always been acknowledged, we deprecate any ac- 
tion that does not carefully regard primitive and established principles 
of jurisdiction and the interests of the whole Anglican Communion. 


VI. 


Lastly, the Committee have been asked at the last moment to con- 
sider the subject of the orders of the United Brethren, commonly called 
the Moravians. At the last Conference a number of the bishops ‘ were 


1 See Bossuet’s Défense de la Declaration du Clergé de France, &c. 2 vols., 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1745,and Dupin’s Manuel du Droit public ecclésiastique frangais, pp. 
97-100, ed. 5, Paris, Henri Plon, 1860. 

2 Archbishop Wake wrote as follows to Mr. Beauvoir, on Nov. 18, 1718, 
in regard to this correspondence: ‘If we could once divide the Gallican Church 
[from the Roman], a reformation in other matters would follow as a matter of 
course. The scheme that seems to me most likely to prevail, is, to agree in the 
independence (as to all matters of authority) of every national Church on any 
others; and in their right to determine all matters that arise within themselves ; 
and for points of doctrine, to agree as far as possible in all articles of any moment 
(as in effect we already do, or easily may); and for other matters, to allow a differ- 
ence till Gop shall bring us to a union in those also. One only thing should be 
provided for, to purge out of the public offices of the Church such things as hinder 
a perfect communion in the service of the Church, that so, wherever any come 
from us to them or from them to us, we may all join together in Prayers and the 
Holy Sacraments with each other. In our Liturgy there is nothing but what they 
allow, save the single rubric relating to the Eucharist ; in theirs nothing but what 
they agree may be laid aside, and yet the public offices be never the worse or more 
imperfect for the want of it. Such a scheme as this I take to be a more proper 
ground of peace at the beginning than to go to more particulars.’ 

The correspondence of Archbishop Wake with Mr. Beauvoir, Dr. Dupin, Dr. P. 
Piers Girardin, and others, is printed in the fourth Appendix to Dr. Maciaine’s 
translation of Mosheim’s Church History, vol. vi., pp. 126, foll., London, 1828. 
The above letter will be found in full on p. 172, and is quoted in Rev. G. G. Perry’s 
History of the English Church, third period, p. 48, London, 1887. 
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recommended to associate with themselves such learned persons as 
they might deem eminently qualified to assist them by their knowledge 
of the historical difficulties involved.’ These bishops have not been 
able to act upon this recommendation, and no Report is before the 
Conference. Your Committee, in the short time allowed them, have 
not found it possible to inquire into the details of this subject with such 
care as would enable them to propose to the Conference any sufficient 
basis for the expression of an authoritative opinion. 

It must not, however, be overlooked, that from time to time, up to 
the present day, very friendly relations have existed between Moravians 
and members of our Communion. In their greatest trials they have 
received from eminent English bishops and Churchmen the sympathy 
and support due to a zealous body of Christians, imbued with a primi- 
tive spirit, and claiming to possess a valid Episcopate. 

The labors of Moravian missionaries are known to all the world. 
We should therefore welcome any clearer illustration of their history 
and actual status on the part of their own divines. 

The subjects committed to the consideration of this Committee have 
embraced, as will be seen, a very wide range of interests, and we have 
reluctantly been compelled, on this account, to confine our Report 
almost entirely to the bodies specified in the terms of our commission. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
E. Harotp Winton, Chairman. 


No. 11.— EASTERN CHURCHES. 


Report of the Committee* appointed to consider the relation of the Angli- 
can Communion to the Eastern Churches. 


Your Committee regard the friendly feelings manifested toward our 
Church by the Orthodox Eastern Communion as a matter for deep 
thankfulness. These feelings inspire the hope that at no distant time 
closer relations may be established between the two Churches. Your 
Committee, however, are of opinion that any hasty or ill-considered step 
in this direction would only retard the accomplishment of this hope. 
Our expectations of nearer fellowship are founded upon the friendly 


1 Origin and History of the Lambeth Conferences, p. 137. 
2 Names of the members of the Committee : — 


Bishop of Winchester (Chairman), Bishop of Limerick. 
Bishop Blyth. “Meath. 
Bishop of Gibraltar. “Springfield. 


“ Towa. “ Travancore. 
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tone of the correspondence which the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his predecessors have held from time to time with patriarchs of the 
Orthodox Church, and upon the cordiality of the welcome given by the 
heads of that Church to Anglican bishops and clergy, such as the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, who have travelled in the East. Additional grounds of 
hope are furnished by the visit of Archbishop ? Lycurgus to England in 
1870, by the conversation which passed between him and the present 
Bishop of Winchester at Ely, by the words which Archbishop Lycurgus 
used at the conclusion of the second Conference held at Bonn ;? and 
by the request which the Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem recently ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that the Anglican Bishopric 
in Jerusalem should be reconstituted, and that the headquarters of the 
bishop should be placed in that city rather than at Beyrout or elsewhere. 

We reflect with thankfulness that there exist no bars, such as are pre- 
sented to communion with the Latins by the formulated assertion of the 
infallibility of the Church residing in the person of the Supreme Pontiff, 
by the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and other novel dogmas 
imposed by the decrees of later councils. 

We must congratulate the Christian world that, through the research 
of a Greek metropolitan, literature has been lately enriched by the re- 
covery of an ancient document which throws unexpected light upon the 
early development of ecclesiastical organization. 

It would not be right, however, to disguise from ourselves the hin- 
drances which exist on either side. The first and most formidable of 
these is the disputed clause inserted in the Creed of Constantinople, 
erroneously called the Nicene Creed, without any Conciliar authority, 
by the Latin Church. This clause, which has the prescription of cen- 
turies, and is capable of being explained in an orthodox sense, it may 
be very difficult to remove. Another barrier to full understanding 
between the Orthodox Eastern Church and ourselves would be the ex- 
treme importance attached by that Church to trine immersion in the 
rite of Baptism, which practice, however, there is nothing to prevent 


1 Lycurgus, late Archbishop of Syra and Tenos. 

2 At the end of the Conference at Ely (1870), Archbishop Lycurgus said, — 

‘When I return to Greece I will say that the Church of England is not like 
other Protestant bodies. I will say that it is a sound Catholic Church very like our 
own ; and I trust that by friendly discussion union between the two Churches may 
be brought about.’ 

At the end of the Bonn Conference (1875), he said te Dr. von Déllinger, — 

‘In the name of all those of my own Communion I thank you, Mr. President, for 
your marvellous efforts in the work of reuniting the several Churches, of bringing 
together again the so numerous divisions of the Rock of our REDEEMER. Our joy 
is full; and there will be great joy in our homes also. We earnestly pray Gop for 
His further blessing.’ 
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our Church from formally sanctioning. We, on the other hand, ex- 
perience a somewhat similar difficulty as regards the Eastern rite of 
Confirmation, which we can hardly consider equivalent to ours, inasmuch 
as it omits the imposition of the bishop’s hands, and is usually conferred 
upon unconscious infants ; yet we do not regard this as requiring mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Church to receive our Confirmation. It would be 
difficult for us to enter into more intimate relations with that Church so 
long as it retains the use of icons, the invocation of the saints, and the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin; although it is but fair to state that the 
Greeks, in sanctioning the use of pictorial representations for the pur- 
pose of promoting devotion, expressly disclaim the sin of idolatry, which 
they conceive would attach to the bowing down before sculptured or 
molten images. Moreover, the decrees of the Second Council of Nicza, 
sanctioning the use of icons, were framed in a spirit of reaction against 
the rationalizing measures, as they were regarded, of the iconoclastic 
emperors. The Greeks might be reminded that the decrees of that 
Council, having been deliberately rejected seven years afterward by the 
Council of Frankfort, and not having been accepted by the Latin Church 
till after the lapse of two centuries, and then only under Papal influence, 
cannot be regarded as binding upon the Church. 

Your Committee would impress upon their fellow-Christians the pro- 
priety of abstaining from all efforts to induce individual members of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church to leave their own Communion. If some be 
dissatisfied with its teaching or usages, and find a lack of spiritual life in 
its worship, they should be advised not to leave the Church of their 
baptism, but by remaining in it to endeavor to become centres of life 
and light to their own people, — more especially as the Orthodox Eastern 
Church has never committed itself to any theory that would make it 
impossible to reconsider and revise its standards and practice. 

Your Committee think it desirable that the heads of that Communion 
should be supplied with some authoritative document setting forth the 
historical facts relating to our orders and our position in the Catholic 
Church, as much misconception appears still to prevail on this subject. 
Your Committee feel that the position which England now occupies in 
Cyprus and in Egypt places in our hands exceptional opportunities of 
elevating the moral and spiritual life of our Eastern brethren. Espe- 
cially may this be done by introducing or promoting higher education ; 
any help given in this way we have reason to believe would be warmly 
welcomed. We rejoice to know that schools have lately been estab- 
lished at Constantinople and elsewhere for the purpose of supplying 
education to those who are in training for the ministry. In the more 
general diffusion of knowledge among the instructors of the people 

3 
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lies the best hope of that mutual understanding and esteem for which 
the heads of the Orthodox Church have shown so much desire. 

Your Committee cannot be expected to deal separately with the other 
Churches of the East, among which the Armenian appears to be the 
largest and most important. Approaches have been made to us from 
time to time by bishops and other representatives of this Communion, 
appealing for aid in support of educational projects for the instruction 
of their own people. ‘The Armenian Church lies under the imputation 
of heresy ; but it has always protested against this imputation, affirming 
the charge to have arisen from a misconception of its formularies. The 
departure from orthodoxy may perhaps have been more apparent than 
real; and the erroneous element in its creed appears now to be gradually 
losing its hold upon the moral and religious consciousness of the Arme- 
nian people. 

In regard to other Eastern communities, such as the Coptic, Abys- 
sinian, Syrian, and Chaldean, your Committee consider that our position 
in the East involves some obligations. And if these communities have 
fallen into error, and show a lack of moral and spiritual life, we must 
recollect that but for them the light of Christianity in these countries 
would have been utterly extinguished, and that they have suffered for 
many centuries from cruel oppression and persecution. If we should 
have opportunity, our aim should be to improve their mental, moral, 
and religious condition, and to induce them to return to the unity of the 
faith without prejudice to their liberty. This we take to be the purpose 
of the Assyrian Mission set on foot by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and continued by his successor. 

In conclusion, we would call attention to the fact that in the East 
advance is slow, and even in the West we find differences perpetuate 
themselves, owing to national peculiarities, hereditary prejudices, and 
other causes, in spite of real wish for unity. We think that Christians 
need to be cautioned against impatience in expecting quick results. 
Such impatience argues imperfect trust in the ultimate fulfilment of 
our Lorp’s prayer for His people, that they ‘all may be One.’ 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


E. Harotp Winton, Chairman. 
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No. 12. — AUTHORITATIVE STANDARDS. 


Report of the Committee appointed to consider the Subject of Authorita- 
tive Standards of Doctrine and Worship. 


In considering the subject of the Authoritative Standards of Doctrine 
and Worship, which are the primary means of securing internal union 
among ourselves, and of setting forth our Faith before the rest of 
Christendom, we acknowledge first of all with deep thankfulness to 
Almighty Gop the vital and growing unity of the great Communion to 
which we belong. 

We acknowledge also with the same heartfelt thankfulness the in- 
creasing intercourse which is taking place between our own Churches 
and other Churches of Christendom, and the extension of our own 
Communion into many non-Christian countries, to which Gop has 
especially called us to minister by the diffusion of the English-speaking 
race throughout the world. 

The consideration of the new conditions thus created seems to call 
for a careful statement of our own position in regard to authoritative 
standards of doctrine and worship. 

This statement is divided into three parts: first, as to standards of 
doctrine and worship which unite us with the great body of the Church 
Universal ; second, as to those which regulate our internal union or 
should be imposed upon Missionary Churches ; third, as to a manual 
of doctrine for general use, but which should not be authoritative. 


I. 


We recognize before all things, and amid all discouragements and 
divisions, the great bond of an essential unity which exists among all 
Christians who own the one Lorp Jesus Curist as their Head and 
King, who accept the paramount authority of Holy Scripture, who con- 
fess the doctrine of the Nicene Faith, and who acknowledge one 
Baptism into the Name of the Blessed Trinity. 


1 Names of the members of the Committee . — 


Bishop of Ely (Chairman). Bishop of Meath. 
“ Aberdeen. i Nassau. 
“Albany. Qu’ Appelle. 
“Arkansas. * Rupertsland. 
“ Derry. ° Salisbury. 
“ Dover. " S. David’s. 
“ Edinburgh. “ Sydney. 
« Grahamstown. « Western New York. 


Bishop in Japan. 
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But we cannot regard this measure of unity as adequately fulfilling 
our Lorp’s prayer that His followers should be one, and we feel, there- 
fore, that it is our duty to explain our own principles as regards stand- 
ards of doctrine and worship, in the humble hope of preparing the way, 
so far as in us lies, for the reunion of Christendom. 

We have a duty to the Church Universal; we have a duty also 
toward those who are now distinctly within our own Communion or 
who may hereafter be so closely allied to it as to form practically one 
body with ourselves. 

As in former Conferences,! we declare that we continue ‘ united under 
one Divine Head in the fellowship of the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, holding the one Faith revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the 
Creeds, maintained by the primitive Church,’ and ‘affirmed by the 
undisputed ’ Ecumenical ‘ Councils.’ 

In defining our own position more explicitly, we recognize, with the 
general consent of the Fathers, that the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments ‘ contain all things necessary to salvation,’ and are the 
rule and ultimate standard of all Christian doctrine. 

In addition to the Creed commonly called the Nicene Creed, to 
which we have already referred, we, as a part of the Western Church, 
have a common inheritance in the ‘ Apostles’ Creed,’ confessed by us 
all in the Sacrament of Baptism. In like manner we accept the hymn 
Quicungue Vult, whether or not recited in the public worship of our 
Churches, as resting upon certain warrant of Scripture, and as most 
useful, both at home and in our missions, in ascertaining and defining 
the fundamental mysteries of the Holy Trinity, and of the Incarnation 
of our Blessed Lorp, and thus guarding believers from lapsing into 
heresy. : 

In relation tothe doctrine of the Procession of the Hoty Spirrr, 
while we believe that there is no fundamental diversity of faith between 
the Churches of the East and West,? we recognize the historical fact 
that the clause Fi/iogue makes no part of the Nicene Symbol as set 
forth by the authority of the undivided Church. 

We are of opinion that, as opportunity arises, it would be well to 
revise the English version of the Nicene Creed and of the Quicungue 
Vult. 


1 See Origin and History of the Lambeth Conferences, pp. 62and 119. S. P. C. K. 
1888. 

2 The Committee beg to refer, in illustration of this statement, to the important 
propositions, accepted by members both of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
which were agreed to at the Reunion Conference held at Bonn, Aug. 16, 1875, 
under the Presidency of Dr. J. J. I. von Déllinger. See the Report of the Pro- 
ceedings, &*c., with a Preface by Dr. Liddon. — Pickering, London, 1876, pp. 103, 


104. 
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We suggest to the Conference that the President be requested to 
appoint a Committee for this purpose. 

With regard to the authority of the Ecumenical Councils our Com- 
munion has always recognized the decisions of the first four Councils 
on matters of faith, nor is there any point of dogma in which it dis- 
agrees with the teaching of the fifth and sixth. 

The Second Council of Niczea, commonly called the Seventh Council 
is, however, not undisputed, and while we recognize the historical cir- 
cumstances of the eighth century, which naturally led to the strong 
protest against iconoclasm made there, it is our duty to assert that our 
Church has never accepted the teaching of that Council in reference to 
the veneration of sacred pictures. 


II. 


From the standards of doctrine of the Universal Church which the 
whole Anglican Communion has always accepted ? we now pass to those 
standards of doctrine and worship which are specially the heritage of 
the Church of England, and which are, to a greater or less extent, re- 
ceived by all her sister and daughter Churches. These are the Prayer- 
Book with its Catechism, the Ordinal, and the XXXIX. Articles of 
Religion. 

All these are subscribed by our clergy at ordination or admission to 
office, but the XXXIX. Articles are not imposed upon any person as 
a condition of communion. With respect to the Prayer-Book and 
Articles, we do not consider it an indispensable condition of inter- 
communion that they should be everywhere accepted in their original 
form, or that the interpretation put upon them by local courts or pro- 
vincial tribunals should be received by every branch or province of the 
Anglican Communion. In illustration of this principle, we would refer 
to the differences from the English Order of the Administration of the 
Holy Communion which have long existed in the Scottish and Ameri- 


1 Let Preachers take care that they never teach anything in a sermon which 
they wish to be religiously held and believed by the people, except what is in 
accord with the doctrine of the Old or New Testament and what the Catholic 
Fathers and ancient Bishops have collected from the same doctrine. — Canon of 
1571, concerning Preachers. 

Such person &c. . .-. shall not in anywise have authority or power to order, 
determine, or adjudge any matter or cause to be heresie, but onely such as hereto- 
fore have been determined, ordered, or adjudged to be heresie, by the authority of 
the Canonical Scriptures or by the first four general Councils or any of them, or by 
any other general Council wherein the same was declared heresie by the express 
and plain words of the said Canonical Scriptures, or such as hereafter shall be 
ordered, judged, or determined to be heresie, by the High Court of Parliament of 
this realm, with the assent of the Clergy in their Convocation; anything in this 
Act contained to the contrary notwithstanding. —1 Ziiz. 1, § XXXVZ. 
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can Churches, and to the facts that the XXXIX. Articles of Religion 
were only accepted in America in the year 1801 with some variations, 
and in Scotland in 1804, and that the Church of Ireland, as well as the 
Church in America, has introduced some modifications into the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

We, however, strongly deprecate any further material variation in the 
text of the existing Sacramental offices of the Church, or of the Ordinal, 
than is at present recognized among us, unless with the advice of some 
Conference or Council representing the whole Communion. 

With regard to the daily offices and such further forms of service as 
the exigencies of different Churches or countries may demand, we feel 
that they may be safely left for the present to the action of the bishops 
of each Province. We do not demand a rigid uniformity, but we desire 
to see the prevalence of a spirit of mutual and sympathetic concession, 
which will prevent the growth of substantial divergences between dif- 
ferent portions of our Communion. With regard to those Dioceses 
which are not yet united into Provinces, we recommend that the Bishop 
of the Diocese should not act in the way of revision of, or additions to, 
such offices without the advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury; or in 
the case of foreign missionary jurisdictions of the American Church, 
without the advice of its presiding bishop. 

With regard to the XXXIX. Articles of Religion, we thank Gop for 
the wisdom which guided our fathers, in difficult times, in framing state- 
ments of doctrine, for the most part accurate in their language and re- 
served and moderate in their definitions. Even when speaking most 
strongly and under the pressure of great provocation, our Communion 
has generally refrained from anathemas upon opponents, and we desire 
in this to follow those who have preceded us in the Faith. The omis- 
sion of a few clauses in a few of the Articles would render the whole 
body free from any imputation of injustice or harshness toward those 
who differ from us. At the same time we feel that the Articles are not 
all of equal value, that they are not, and do not profess to be, a com- 
plete statement of Christian doctrine, and that, from the temporary and 
local circumstances under which they were composed, they do not 
always meet the requirements of Churches founded under wholly 
different conditions. 

Some modification of these Articles may therefore naturally be ex- 
pected on the part of newly constituted Churches, and particularly in 
non-Christian lands. But we consider that it should be a condition of 
the recognition of such Churches as in complete intercommunion with 
our own, and especially of their receiving from us our Episcopal succes- 
sion, that we should first receive from them satisfactory evidence that 
they hold substantially the same type of doctrine with ourselves. More 
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particularly we are of opinion that the clergy of such Churches should 
accept articles in accordance with the positive statements of our own 
standards of doctrine and worship, particularly on the substance and 
rule of Faith, on the state and redemption of man, on the office of the 
Church, and on the Sacraments and other special ordinances of our 
holy religion. 

Ill. 


In the foregoing resolutions we have confined ourselves to a con- 
sideration of existing authoritative formularies, and to such as may 
serve the like use under particular conditions. We are unable, after 
careful consideration of the subject, to recommend that any new decla- 
ration of doctrine should, at the present time; be put forth by authority. 
We are, however, of opinion that the time has come when an effort 
should be made to compose a manual for teachers which should contain 
a summary of the doctrine of the Church, as generally received among 
us. Such a manual would draw its statements of,doctrine from authori- 
tative documents already existing, but would exhibit them in a com- 
pleter and more systematic form. It would also naturally include 
some explanation of the services and ceremonies of the Church. The 
whole might be preceded by a historical sketch of the position and 
claims of our Communion. 

Such a manual would, we believe, be of great service both in main- 
taining the type of doctrine to which we have referred, and in enabling 
members of other Churches to form a just opinion of our doctrines and 
worship. We suggest that His Grace, the President, be requested to 
nominate three or more bishops to undertake such a work, and if it 
seem good to him and to the other archbishops, metropolitans, and 
presiding bishops of the Church, that they give the work, when com- 
pleted, the sanction of their imprimatur. We do not suggest that the 
Conference should be asked to undertake this work, or that it should 
be regarded as an authoritative standard of the Church. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


ALwyng, ELy, Chairman. 
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THE BASIS FOR CHRISTIAN REUNION PROPOSED 
BY THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE OF 1888. 


1. Zhe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as “ containing all things necessary to salvation,” 
and as being the rule and ultimate standard of Faith. 

2. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Syméol; and 
the Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Chris- 
tian Fatth. 

3. The two Sacraments ordained by Curist Himself, 
— Baptism and the Supper of the Lorv, — ministered 
with unfailing use of Curist’s words of institution, and 
of the elements ordained by Fim. 

4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the 
methods of tts administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples called of Gov into the unity of His 


Church. 
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Che Historic Cpiscopate as a basis of 
Reunton, 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BriGGs, D.D. [PRESBYTERIAN], 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


HE aspirations for the reunion of Christendom that have 
been felt by large numbers of Christians in most, if not 
all, the denominations, have reached the fullest and strongest 
expression in recent times in the four articles proposed by 
the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, Oct. 20, 1886, as a basis of approach for 
such reunion. These were subsequently adopted, with slight 
modifications, in 1888, by the Lambeth Conference, represent- 
ing the Church of England and her daughters throughout the 
world. 

In January, 1887, in the Presbyterian Review, I said that 
these articles “ are in my judgment entirely satisfactory, pro- 
vided nothing more is meant by their authors than their lan- 
guage expressly conveys.” 

In September last I reiterated this statement; namely: — 


The four terms that are set forth therein as ‘ essential to the restora- 
tion of unity among the divided branches of Christendom’ are in my 
judgment entirely satisfactory, provided nothing more is meant by their 
authors than their language expressly conveys. There is room for some 
difference of interpretation ; but these terms ought to be received in the 
same generous manner in which they are offered, in the hope that the 
differences will be removed by conference and discussion [ Whither ? 
p. 263]. 

I have seen no reason to change the judgment then ex- 
pressed. The discussions of the subject that have been carried 
on from many different points of view, and the happy results 
of the conferences that have thus far been held, have confirmed 
it. The evolutions that are now taking place in the different 
denominations in the revision of Prayer-Book and of Creed, in 
the reorganization of Christian life and work, and in the adop- 
tion of new methods for evangelization and Christian nurture, 
all point in the same direction, and show that the Christian 
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denominations are moving under the sway of an irresistible 
impulse into closer combinations that will ere long result in 
federation, and at last in consolidation. I shall spend no time 
upon the first three terms, for there will be little difficulty in 
agreeing upon them. I shall use the space assigned me for 
the discussion of the real point of difficulty. 

The great difficulty to be overcome is the Historic Episco- 
pate. We ought not to be surprised at this, for the struggles 
of British Christianity since the Reformation have been centred 
in questions of the government and discipline of the Church. 
The debates about ecclesiastical government have been com- 
plicated with the contests over political government. The 
historical student traces the development of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment in Great Britain and America in the midst of the 
evolutions of civil government. Political parties and ecclesi- 
astical parties have to a very great extent coincided in the his- 
tory of Great Britain. 

The Historic Episcopate has been historically complicated 
with the development of the intricate relations of Church and 
State. The same difficult relation is now one of the chief in- 
fluences at work in favor of restoring the Historic Episcopate 
to those Churches that have neglected it or discarded it. 


I. Church and State. 


Even the greatest champions of the jure divino theory of 
Church government have not escaped the subtile Erastianism 
which, even when it declines to put the supreme authority over 
the Church in the hands of the civil magistrate, nevertheless 
insensibly assimilates the operations of Church courts to the 
civil courts, and the methods of administration of bishops and 
presbyters to those of magistrates and parliaments. The Amer- 
ican Republic, when it severed for the most part the Church 


1 I feel very keenly the difficulties involved in the discussion of such a delicate 
question within the pages of a Review that represents another body of Christians 
than the denomination to which I belong. I fear Jest I may say something that 
may be misunderstood, or thay give offence to those who may differ from me. 
This article was written in compliance with the request of the Editor. It is my 
sincere desire and earnest purpose to remove misapprehensions and misunder- 
standings, and to promote so far as may be the reunion of Christendom. I am 
endeavoring to mediate, and my effort should be judged from this point of view. I 
shall speak in the first person; for it is important that no one should say that 
I assume to represent any one but myself. 
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from the State, did not altogether avoid the influence of civil 
government upon ecclesiastical government. It is a pleasing 
fiction that the divorce of Church and State is complete in the 
United States. But it becomes evident so soon as strife breaks 
out in any congregation, or an irreconcilable battle is waged 
between parties in the denominations, that the civil courts are 
the courts of last resort even for ecclesiastical affairs. And now 
that the Church is becoming more ethical and less dogmatic, 
more practical and less theoretical, it is plain that the Church 
and the State must come to an understanding upon the great 
questions of Public Education, National Religion, Marriage 
and Divorce; the care of the sick, the disabled, the poor, and the 
criminal classes; and in the entire field of social and industrial 
life. This fiction of a divorce of Church and State has been 
a will-o’-the-wisp that has brought us into many difficult and 
dangerous places. It is necessary that Church and State should 
come into closer union, in order to accomplish the great aims 
of humanity as well as of Christianity. The Church cannot 
abstain from those ethical questions that are the controlling 
principles of all sound government. There must be harmony 
between Church and State, or else there will be conflict. The 
worst position that can be taken by the Church is indifference, 
isolation, and abstinence from the religious and moral obliga- 
tions of public education, good citizenship, sound government, 
social life, and public morality. Christian ethics comprehend 
all these things. If the Church in America has neglected them, 
it is because it has not apprehended and practised the heights 
and breadths of Christian ethics. The evil effects of the divorce 
of Church and State are making it evident to thinking men in 
all denominations that in some way a concord must be estab- 
lished between the denominations, in order that the State may 
not obstruct the advance of Christianity in the nation, and put 
itself in opposition to the Church in the great religious and 
moral needs of humanity. 

The so-called American theory of the separation of Church 
and state has had two results. 1. On the one side, the State 
has been relieved from the burdens of the support of the Church 
and the duties of religion. The influence of the Church upon 
the State is no longer direct, immediate, and pervasive as a 
recognized force influencing all actions; but it is indirect, 
subtile, and mediate, through the influence of the Church upon 
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its adherents among the various officers of the government. 
The State has been relieved of the support of the Church, and 
also to a great extent of higher education and of public chari- 
ties. This enormous burden has thus been shifted from the 
shoulders of the whole people to the shoulders of the pious, 
benevolent, and self-sacrificing citizens. The great mass of the 
indifferent, selfish, and irreligious, whether poor, comfortable, 
or rich, escape these burdens, which then fall upon a portion 
of the community in double measure. It is evident that many 
of the largest estates in America are in the hands of men who 
do little, if anything, for public charity, higher education, and 
religion. It is easy to see what enormous savings they make 
in this respect when compared with the land-owners and bond- 
holders of other countries. The great moral, religious, and 
educational forces which are most potent to protect their per- 
sons and property are supported by others; and to this extent 
many of our millionnaires are as truly dependent upon public 
charity as the beggars at their gates. 

The United States Congress and the legislatures of the seve- 
ral States pay little, if any, attention to the desires of the Chris- 
tian public, as expressed in the various Church courts. They 
are much more influenced by an organized body of merchants, 
whether these are composed of a few men at the head of great 
trusts, or of many voters in various trade associations. The 
splitting up of the Church into so many conflicting denomina- 
tions, and the organization of ecclesiastical bodies without regard 
to the territorial divisions of the towns and States, have marred 
their influence. This has been overcome in recent years in 
several of the denominations by making the ecclesiastical terri- 
tories correspond with the political. But much more needs to 
be accomplished in this regard. It is the better organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church that gives it more influence with 
politicians. Let us not deceive ourselves by imagining that it 
is all due to the wiles of the Jesuits, or to the power of priests 
to influence voters. 

The Church has lost immensely in its influence upon the 
State. The Protestant Churches have less influence than the 
Roman Catholic, notwithstanding the Protestants are vastly 
greater in numerical strength, in wealth, in institutions of learn- 
ing, and in literature. 

2. The Church has lost largely in its power to influence the 
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State, but the State has gained largely in its influence over the 
Church. This has been in two directions: — 

(a) The State has the supreme authority over the Church 
in all material affairs, — over its property, so far as the Church 
is a visible organization; and over its communicants and its 
office-bearers, as having rights of contract, and as having 
character and reputation. It is really only so far as the Church 
is immaterial that it is exempt from the authority of the State. 
The Church has no more freedom than a Masonic lodge, or an 
association of liquor-dealers. 

(6) The State has also a subtile influence upon the Church. 
The civil government and the civil courts have exerted an 
irresistible influence upon the ecclesiastical government and 
the ecclesiastical courts, and thereby modified to a great ex- 
tent all religious organizations in the United States. 

The Episcopal Churches have the executive department of 
Church government efficiently organized and ever ready to 
speak and act through the bishops. The non-Episcopal Churches 
have no other executives than temporary moderators, presi- 
dents, and clerks who are unable to go beyond their instructions, 
and are not competent to act in the emergencies that may arise 
in the Church or the State, or in the complicated questions of 
education and social life. Banks and railroads, trusts and com- 
mercial companies, cannot get on without presidents. Academies 
have their principals, colleges and universities their presidents 
and chancellors. The city has its mayor, the State its governor, 
the United States their president. There can be no efficiency 
in commercial, social, educational, and civil life without the 
executive head. The Church never can be efficient without 
such executives in the several grades of the territorial organiza- 
tion. The inefficiency of Protestants is largely due to the 
neglect of the executive function of the Historic Episcopate. 

Owing to the irresistible influence of the civil government 
upon the ecclesiastical government, the denominations have 
been gradually assimilated. Let any one compare the Con- 
gregationalists of New England with the Congregationalists of 
Old England, and he will see that the former have advanced 
very far in the direction of Presbyterianism, in the authority 
given to councils to license and to ordain ministers, to fellow- 
ship or disfellowship Churches, and to legislate as to the com- 
mon affairs of the denomination. It is true there is the old 
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hostility to any claim of authority, but the authority is all the 
stronger that it is given in the form of counsel and fraternal 
advice. 

The American Presbyterian Church has departed widely from 
the Westminster model in the constitution of the Presbytery, 
in the theory of the ruling eldership and in methods of govern- 
ment and discipline. The theory that the ruling elders repre- 
sent the people is an American Presbyterian doctrine that has 
been adopted from the representative theory of the American 
Republic. The Protestant Episcopal Church is very different 
from the Church of England in its government. Its two houses, 
its conventions, Diocesan and General, and their methods of 
government are more like those of the American Presbyterian 
Church than those of the Church of England. 

We are thus brought to this interesting situation, that the 
free Churches of the United States under the potent influences 
of the civil government, all the more powerful that it has been 
indirect and insensible, have assimilated themselves so far to 
the civil government and thereby also to each other, that in 
their ecclesiastical government they are at present not far apart, 
and that any one of the three types is nearer to the golden 
mean of parties in the seventeenth century. Why, then, should 
they any longer remain apart? It is my opinion that the pro- 
cess of assimilation is so rapid, and the constraint of external 
necessity is so great that it is inevitable that they will unite early 
in the twentieth century, in spite of all traditions and of every 
opposition of dogmaticians and ecclesiastics. When they unite, 
it is inevitable that the unity of the organism will find expres- 
sion in the executive functions of the Historic Episcopate. 


Il. The Historic Episcopate as a Term of Union. 


The Historic Episcopate is made the great question of diffi- 
culty by the fourth article of the proposition of the House of 
Bishops and the Lambeth Conference. 

But it is really a no more difficult question than the Historic 
Presbyter. 1 apprehend that before the reunion is accomplished 
each one of these offices must pass through the fire. I am not 
sure that it makes any very great difference where we begin. 
Possibly it may be as well that the Episcopal Churches should 
settle the question of the Historic Episcopate, and that the 
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Presbyterian Churches should determine the question of the 
Historic Presbyter. 

But it is just here that one of the most interesting features of 
the situation meets us. The Episcopal Churches are no more 
agreed as to the Historic Episcopate than are the Presbyterian 
Churches as to the Historic Presbyterate. The Greek Church 
will not agree with the Roman; neither of these will agree 
with the Anglican. Let any one consider the differences in 
the Church of England as represented by the three names, 
Hatch, Lightfoot, and Gore. 

In view of this discord as to the Historic Episcopate, well 
known to the House of Bishops and the Lambeth Conference, 
it seems quite evident that these bishops, differing among them- 
selves in their theory of the Episcopate, could not lay down a 
basis for the reunion of Christendom that would involve any 
particular theory of the Episcopate. They could only mean 
that which was essential to the Historic Episcopate, that to 
which divines like Hatch, Lightfoot, and Gore could agree. 

Many Presbyterians and Congregationalists have the feeling 
that it is the Anglo-Catholic theory of the Episcopate that the 
House of Bishops and the Lambeth Conference are proposing. 
This is favored by the industry and boldness with which the 
Anglo-Catholic party are pressing their theory. But it seems 
incredible that the House of Bishops would propose a theory 
to which it would be difficult to rally a majority of the members 
of the Church of England. It was probably well known to 
them that Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
Lutherans could not accept the Anglo-Catholic theory. But 
there are multitudes of ministers in all the non-Episcopal 
Churches who are willing to accept the theory of the Episco- 
pate of the late Dr. Hatch, and there are many who could 
adopt the theory of the late Bishop Lightfoot. 

The progress of the discussion as to the Historic Episcopate 
teaches two lessons: (1) The Anglo-Catholics who really de- 
sire the reunion of Christendom should beware lest they make 
their theory of the Episcopate essential. They are entitled to 
argue for it to the extent of their ability; but they should 
understand that if they make their theory essential there is no 
possibility of reunion. They must first conquer other parties 
in the Episcopal Churches before they can have any prospects 
of overcoming the hosts in the non-Episcopal Churches, who, 
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so far as my observation goes, are unanimous against them. 
(2) On the other hand, those who hold that the Historic 
Episcopate is jure humano and not jure divino, that it has 
historic right, but no Biblical basis, should not make their views 
essential. The Anglo-Catholic theory has been in the Church 
of England from the beginning, and it would be an historical 
wrong to exclude it. I think that theory can be shown to be 
erroneous. Recent historical research is very damaging to all 
jure divino theories of Church government, but it is a tolerable 
error, and it should be recognized by all as a legitimate and a 
lawful theory of the Episcopate. These theories ought to co- 
exist, and be mutually tolerant and forbearing. The question 
is to be determined by historic research, and not by dogmatic 
statements or ecclesiastical decisions. 

The view that I have taken of the meaning of the Historic 
Episcopate as proposed by the House of Bishops and the Lam- 
beth Conference as the fourth term of union is confirmed by one 
who seems to speak with authority. Dr. Vincent, the Assistant 
Bishop of Southern Ohio, tells us plainly: — 


Nothing is said here of Episcopacy as of Divine institution or neces- 
sity, nothing of ‘ Apostolic succession,’ nothing of a Scriptural origin or 
a doctrinal nature in the institution. It is expressly proposed here only 
in its ‘ historical character’ and as ‘locally adapted to the varying needs 
of Gop’s people.’ All else, unless it be its Scripturalness, is matter of 
opinion, to which this Church has never formally committed herself. 
Her position here is the same broad and generous one taken in the 
preface to her Ordinal. That phrase, ‘the Historic Episcopate,’ was 
deliberately chosen as declaring not a doctrine, but a fact, and as being 
general enough to include all variants. — [An Address on Christian 
Unity, p. 29. Published by the Cincinnati branch of the Church Unity 


Society. ] 


This platform, thus interpreted, is broad enough and strong 
enough for the feet of Presbyterians, and it contains nothing to 
which they can rightly object. 

The non-Episcopal Churches are willing to consider the His- 
toric Episcopate as jure humano, as not essential to the exis- 
tence of the Church, but as important for its well-being. On 
that ground we can stand. Not a few Presbyterians agree with 
me that the Presbyterian form of government, as now used in 
the Presbyterian Church, is defective. It is impossible for a 
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whole Presbytery to exercise Episcopal functions in any prac- 
tical way. A committee of Presbytery is more efficient; but it 
has been the experience of committees that really the best com- 
mittee is a committee of ove, and practically in all committees 
the chairman or secretary does the major part of the work. 
The Presbytery needs an executive head who shall be relieved 
from the cares of a local Church and be consecrated to the 
superintendency of the whole Church in the limits of the Pres- 
bytery. Many Presbyterians feel the inefficiency of the Presby- 
tery very keenly, and are prepared to advance to the permanent 
moderator or superintendent. Why not call him bishop? The 
tendency in the Presbyterian Church is toward such a bishop, 
who will give the Presbytery an executive head and make it 
more efficient. The Episcopate has in its favor the historical 
usage of the Christian Church from the second century until 
the sixteenth. The Episcopate has in its favor also its con- 
tinuance in several national Reformed Churches, showing that 
it is not inconsistent with the Reformation. History is a power- 
ful argument for the Episcopate. This, added to the practical 
argument, makes the future of the Episcopate sure unless the 
old blunders should be renewed and perpetuated. 


III. Grounds of Opposition to Episcopacy. 

There are four reasons for opposition in the non-Episcopal 
Churches to the Historic Episcopate : — 

1. The claim that the Diocesan Episcopacy has the Divine 
right of institution by CHRIST and His Apostles. 

2. The claim that the Diocesan bishops are the successors of 
the Apostles. 

3. The claim that ordination by Diocesan bishops has in it 
special grace without which there can be no valid ministry. 

4. The claim that Diocesan bishops have Divine authority to 
rule the Church. 

These claims for the Diocesan Episcopate have been asso- 
ciated in the minds of the non-Episcopal ministry with all the 
tyranny and abuses that the Church has suffered at the hands 
of Diocesan bishops. These claims are not recognized by the 
ministry of other Protestant Churches, and it is not at all likely 
that they ever will be recognized. Unless the Historic Epis- 
copacy can be eliminated from them, the reunion of Christen- 
dom is improbable. 


4 
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1. There is agreement among recent historical critics of all 
parties that there is no record of the institution of the Diocesan 
bishop in the New Testament. The only bishops of the New 
Testament are presbyter-bishops, and these are ever associated 
in a college or Presbytery. Nowhere do we find a Church 
under the guidance of one of these presbyter-bishops. No- 
where do we find more than one Church in one city. Hatch, 
Lightfoot, Gore, Sanday, Harnack, and Schaff are agreed as to 
this point. Hence the battle-cries of all the parties in the seven- 
teenth century have happily disappeared in this new concord 
of historical criticism. There is no ecclesiastical organization 
now in existence that corresponds with the organization of the 
Church in the New Testament. Where do we find the inde- 
pendent Church with a single pastor and a bench of deacons 
of modern Congregationalism? Where do we find the ruling 
elders with a presiding parochial bishop of modern Presby- 
terianism? Where do we find the Diocesan bishop with his sub- 
ordinate priests and deacons of the Episcopal Churches? None 
of these are in the New Testament. All jure divino theories of 
Church government that base their orders on the authority of 
the New Testament are, if not yet buried, inanimate corpses, 
slain by historical criticism. Faure divino Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism have but few advocates at the present 
time. It is probable that it is the failure of the jure divino 
theory of the Diocesan Episcopate that has a great deal to 
do with the advance of the Church of England and her 
daughters toward Church unity. 

2. The claim that bishops are the successors of the Apos- 
tles is no longer defended on the ground of the New Testa 
ment, but on the ground of the history of the second Christian 
century. Early in the second century bishops appear at the head 
of colleges of presbyters in the leading Churches of Asia; but 
it is admitted that these do not appear so early in the Churches 
of Europe and Africa, where the Churches were governed by 
colleges of presbyter-bishops. It is admitted that these bishops 
of the cities of Asia are not yet full Diocesan bishops; they are 
parochial bishops, bishops of cities and towns where but one 
Church exists so far as can be determined. These parochial 
bishops are more like the pastors of Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches than Diocesan bishops, save that they are at 
the head of colleges of presbyter-bishops, to which modern 
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Congregationalism has nothing to correspond except ruling dea- 
cons, and Presbyterianism has no sufficient substitute in ruling 
elders. Such deacons and such elders have no counterpart in 
the second Christian century; and the breaking up of the 
Church of CHRIST into a number of different organizations in 
the same city, even if these be in the same general ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, was not dreamed of in the second century. 

It is a plausible theory that the parochial bishops of Asia 
were ordained and installed either by the hands of the Apostles 
or by those prophets, teachers, and evangelists who had Divine 
inspiration, and who appear in the New Testament as the as- 
sistants and deputies of the Apostles in the organization of the 
Church.! It is also a legitimate theory that these parochial 
bishops were the historical successors of these assistants and dep- 
uties of the Apostles who were at first travelling apostles and 
evangelists, but who gradually became settled and permanent 
parochial bishops of the larger and more central Churches.” 
But giving all the importance to these theories to which they 
may be entitled, by pushing the evidence to the utmost extreme, 
we do not get any more than probable historical evidence for 
the parochial bishops as historical successors of the Apostles. 


1 Though the New Testament itself contains as yet no direct and indisputable 
notices of a localized Episcopate in the Gentile Churches, as distinguished from the 
movable Episcopate exercised by Timothy in Ephesus and by Titus in Crete, yet 
there is satisfactory evidence of its development in the later years of the Apostolic 
age ; that this development was not simultaneous and equal in all parts of Chris- 
tendom ; that it is more especially connected with the name of S. John ; and that 
in the early years of the second century the Episcopate was widely spread and had 
taken firm root, more especially in Asia Minor and in Syria. — L1iGHTFooT, Zpistles 
of S. Ignatius, vol. i., p. 376. 

2 “ We have no determining evidence (in the New Testament) as to the exact 
form which the ministry of the future was to take. . . . Were the local bishops to 
receive additional powers, such as would make them independent of any higher 
order? Or were the Apostles and Apostolic men, like Timothy and Titus, to per- 
petuate their distinct order? And if so, was it to be perpetuated as a localized or 
as a general order? These questions are still open” [Gore, Ministry of the Chris- 
tian Church, pp. 269, 270]. “In the West no more than in the East did the supreme 
power ever devolve upon the presbyters. There was a time when they were (as the 
epistles of Clement and Polycarp bear witness) the chief /oca/ authorities, — the sole 
ordinary occupants of the chief seat. But over them, not yet localized, were men 
either of prophetic inspiration or of Apostolic authority and known character — 
‘ prophets’ or ‘teachers’ or ‘rulers’ or ‘men of distinction ’— who in the sub-A pos- 
tolic age ordained to the sacred ministry, and in certain cases would have exercised 
the chief teaching and governing authority. Gradually these men, after the pattern 
set by James in Jerusalem or by John in the Churches of Asia, became themselves 
local presidents or instituted others in their place” [/. ¢., p. 335]. 
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We are not on the ground of the Divine right of the New Tes- 
tament. We have nothing more than very ancient historic right 
for the Historic Episcopate, but no Divine right. On the other 
hand, the theory that the parochial bishop was a natural evolu- 
tion of the college of presbyter-bishops; that it was inevitable 
that the college should have an executive head; and that with 
the growth of the Church, this presiding presbyter-bishop, who 
at first was temporary and changeable, or in the order of seniority 
would become a permanent parochial bishop, having the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Church of the city committed to 
his hands, without any ordering of the Apostles and without any 
Divine institution, —this theory accounts for all the facts of 
history as they appear in the ancient documents.! 

The modern Church cannot safely commit itself to any of 
these theories, for it is within the range of possibility that ere 
long other early Christian documents may be discovered, of 
more importance than the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, that 
will put the whole question in a new light. We cannot agree to 
any more than that the parochial bishop at the head of a Pres- 
bytery of presbyter-bishops was a historic fact of the first half 
of the second Christian century, and that it became universal at 
the close of the century. Whether it rests upon Apostolic au- 
thority, or the authority of the presbyter-bishops into whose 
hands the government of the Church was intrusted by the Apos- 
tles, it is not necessary for us to determine. The New Testa- 
ment gives us no jure divino on the subject. If it were an 
essential question, it is reasonable to suppose there would have 
been a jure divino determination of it. We may agree upon the 
historic fact; we cannot agree upon the Divine institution. 

The Apostles had a unique office, —to bear witness to what 
they had seen of the historic CHRIST, His life, His teachings, His 


1 We do not underrate the historical argument even when it comes so close to 
the Apostles themselves and the prophets who were associated with them. But we 
claim that it is necessary to carefully distinguish it from the Divine right of the 
New Testament. In the consideration of this difference I have been greatly im- 
pressed by the inconsistency in which many modern Presbyterians have become 
involved. The old Presbyterians were entirely consistent when they demanded a 
Divine right from the New Testament itself for the ministry and the canon of Scrip- 
ture. But modern Presbyterians who have abandoned the argument from the testi- 
mony of the Hoty Spirit for the canonicity of Scripture, and rest the authority of 
the canon of Scripture upon the historical evidence connecting it with Apostolic 
penmen, can no longer with consistency demand a jure divino for Episcopacy, and 
refuse the candid and firm historical argument of Bishop Lightfoot. 
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death on the cross, His resurrection, His ascension, and the Chris- 
tophanies of the enthroned SAVIOUR. Nosuccessors could fulfil 
this office. The other parts of their office, teaching, governing, 
and administration of the sacraments, they transmitted to others. 
In the New Testament the presbyter-bishops are seen doing all 
these things. They could transmit these things to their suc- 
cessors without any need of a higher order, superintending 
them and governing them. It seems to many historical critics 
that this very thing they did. If others find comfort in a theory 
that the Apostles or Apostolic men had a hand in instituting the 
parochial bishops, we have no objection to the theory, if held 
as a theory and not urged as essential to the existence of the 
Church. But the second century gives us only the parochial 
bishop. The Diocesan bishop and the village bishop were 
later developments. Certainly these had no institution from 
the hands of the Apostles or Apostolic men. We may accept 
the Diocesan bishop as a historic evolution in the growth of the 
Church under the guidance of the DIVINE SPIRIT, but we cannot 
accept the Diocesan bishop as linked by Apostolic succession 
as a distinct order to the ordaining hands of the Apostles. The 
ordination of presbyter-bishops may be linked to Apostolic 
hands by the testimony of the New Testament. The ordination 
of the parochial bishop may be linked to the Apostles’ hands 
by a plausible interpretation of historical facts. But the Dio- 
cesan bishop is an evolution out of the parochial bishop, and 
the only Apostolic succession he has is through the parochial 
bishop, or possibly only through the presbyter-bishops. 

3. The claim that ordination by Diocesan bishops has special 
grace, without which there is no valid ministry, is the most ob- 
jectionable of all the claims that are put forth on behalf of the 
Historic Episcopate at the present time. We hold that there 
is no evidence for this in the New Testament, or in the second 
Christian century. The New Testament tells us of ordination 
by a Presbytery of presbyter-bishops, but gives us no example 
of ordination by a parochial bishop, still less of ordination by a 
Diocesan bishop. The Presbyterian Churches claim that their 
ordination by presbyter-bishops is in accordance with the ex- 
ample of the New Testament, and that the Apostolic succession 
has been regularly transmitted through the centuries in the lay- 
ing on of hands of these presbyter-bishops. At the Reforma- 
tion some of the National Churches of northern Europe laid 
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aside the Diocesan bishops, and by the highest authority in 
those Churches gave the entire authority of the ministry to the 
presbyter-bishops’ meeting in Presbytery. 

Presbyterian ministers have been ordained by the laying on 
of hands of presbyter-bishops, in regular succession from pres- 
byter-bishops ordained by Diocesan bishops at the head of 
bodies of presbyter-bishops. 

Gore admits “that the Church principle of succession would 
never be violated by the existence in any Church of Episcopal 
powers, whether free or conditional, in all the presbyters, sup- 
posing that those powers were not assumed by the individual 
for himself, but were understood to be conveyed to him by the 
ordination of the Church.”! Now this is precisely the case with 
the Reformed National Churches of Europe. The Churches of 
Switzerland, Germany, and Scotland were reformed in doctrine 
and discipline by the same authority as the Church of England; 
namely, the authority lodged in the National Church itself. It 
is quite evident that the National Church was less free to reform 
itself and more hindered in its development in England than 
in any other Protestant country. The Diocesan bishops were 
deposed for tyranny, immorality, and heresy in many of the 
Reformed Churches in an orderly way. In those countries 
where Diocesan bishops led or followed the National Churches 
in their reform, they were retained. But where they were de- 
posed, and discontinued in the interests of the good order and 
discipline of the Church, the whole authority of the Church was 
given over into the hands of the presbyter-bishops. Did these 
National Churches die with their deposed Diocesan bishops? 
Was there no inherent authority in the Church to govern itself 
when its historic bishops had left it in the lurch? Even grant- 
ing that in the interests of good order ordination by a Diocesan 
bishop at the head of a Presbytery is necessary to a valid minis- 
try, yet the disorders of the Reformation, and the separation of 
the bishops from the Churches of the Reformation, left the 
National Churches in such an abnormal condition that the only 
ordained ministry left to them were obliged to exercise all the 
functions of the ministry. Their acts, even if irregular and dis- 
orderly, were therefore valid, because they were not the usurped 
authority of individuals; they were the authority of organized 
National Churches, in accordance with national law and order. 

1 Ministry of the Christian Church, 1889, p. 143. 
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Principal Gore says, “It cannot be maintained that the acts of 
ordination by which presbyters of the sixteenth or subsequent 
centuries originated the ministries of some of these societies, 
were covered by their commissions or belonged to the office of 
Presbyter, which they had received.”! But this is precisely what 
has been maintained in the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
from the beginning. The Westminster Directory teaches, — 

(1) No man ought to take upon him the office of a minister of the 
Word without a lawful calling [John iii. 27; Rom. x. 14, 15; Jer. xiv. 
14; Heb. ix. 4]; (2) Ordination is always to be continued in the 
Church [Tit. i. 5; 1 Tim. v. 21, 22]; (3) Ordination is the solemn 
setting apart of a person to some publique Church office [Num. viii. 
10, If, 14, 19, 22; Acts vi. 3, 5, 6]; (4) Every minister of the 
Word is to be ordained by imposition of hands, and prayer with fasting, 
by those preaching presbyters to whom it doth belong [1 Tim. v. 22 ; 
Acts xiii. 3; xiv. 23]; (5) The power of ordering the whole work of 
ordination is in the whole Presbytery [1 Tim. iv. 14]. 

It is not presbyters gathered in societies who ordain, but 
presbyters organized in a Presbytery for the government and 
discipline of the Church. These presbyters claim Apostolic 
succession through the laying on of hands of presbyters in suc- 
cessive generations, leading back to the Apostles in the New 
Testament times. These Presbyteries claim succession to the 
Presbyteries that have governed the Church in all ages under 
various names. Their authority was not destroyed when the 
presiding bishops were lawfully deposed and the office of Dio- 
cesan bishops was for good reasons discontinued. The whole 
authority of ordination fell to the whole Presbytery or whole 
body of presbyters organized as National Churches, 

Principal Gore also says, “ Beyond all question they ‘ took to 
themselves’ these powers of ordination, and consequently had 
them not.”? But Presbyterians claim, on the contrary, that they 
did have these powers of ordination by right of succession and 
that they did not take them to themselves, and that they con- 
sequently had them. They not only had them by transmission 
in ordination by presbyters and Diocesan bishops, but they 
had them by becoming, through the deposition of the Diocesan 
bishops, and the commission into their hands by the General 
Assembly of the National Church, and by the consent of the 
National Parliament, the seat of the whole authority in the 

1 Ministry of the Christian Church, 1889, p. 344- 2 Ibid., p. 345- 
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National Church. There was no more taking to themselves 
powers of ordination by Scotch, Swiss, Danish, Dutch, and Ger- 
man presbyters in these National Churches of Northern Europe 
than there was in the case of the Protestant bishops of the 
Church of England who were deposed by the Roman Church, 
and whose authority to ordain has never since been recognized 
by the Roman Church. Did the deposed Diocesan bishops re- 
tain in their hands the sole authority to ordain in the National 
Church, and were the whole body of presbyters and the people 
and Parliament doing unlawful acts in vindicating the purity of 
the Church, its orthodoxy, and the Divine rights of JESUS CHRIST? 
Gop forbid! The accident or good providence that enabled the 
Church of England to advance into the Reformation with her 
bishops at her head, does not entitle that Church to lord it over 
other National Churches, or to claim the only valid ministry in 
Protestantism. The Lutheran and Reformed Churches of the 
continent of Europe and the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches of Great Britain and America, challenge comparison 
with the Church of England and her daughters at this point, 
and at any other point. The ministry of those Churches who 
honor the names of Luther and Melancthon, Zwingli and Cal- 
vin, Knox and Alasco, anda host more of the greatest men of 
modern times, will never dishonor the memory of these heroes 
of the Faith by denying the validity of their ministry. The re- 
union of Christendom at such a cost would be a dishonorable 
transaction. Presbyterians and Congregationalists will continue 
to honor the memories of Cartwright and Travers in their con- 
test with Whitgift and Hooker; of Marshall, Palmer, and Baxter 
in their contest with Laud, Hall, and Taylor; of Robinson and 
his band of Separatists who founded the Plymouth Colony; of 
the patriarch White of Dorchester and his associates, who 
founded the Massachusetts Bay Colony; of Melville, Welch, 
Livingston, and Rutherford, and a host of brave Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, who battled against civil and ecclesias- 
tical tyranny of bishops and king. Such names as Cartwright, 
Melville, Baxter, and Bunyan shine among the heroes of the 
Faith. Such lordly and tyrannous prelates as Whitgift and 
Laud no modern Church would tolerate for a moment. The 
English people of our day would hurl such bishops from their 
thrones with thunderbolts of wrath. Such prelacy is not the 
Historic Episcopate. 
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It should be definitely understood that the ministry of the 
non-Episcopal Churches will not in any considerable numbers 
dishonor the Apostolic succession of their ministry through 
such presbyter-bishops. If our brethren of the Episcopal min- 
istry think there is any special grace in ordination by the hands 
of a Diocesan bishop, and offer that grace to us without exact- 
ing from us any renunciation of the ministry we have received as 
Presbyterians, by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, 
I am free to say that in order to the unity of the Church, and 
in order to the historical continuity that there is in the Diocesan 
Episcopate, honored through the centuries of Christian history, 
I would accept the offer of Episcopal ordination, and I doubt 
not that many ministers would follow me in sucha step. But 
we cannot accept the doctrine that the grace of Apostolic suc- 
cession drops only from the bishop’s hands, or that the presby- 
ters who take part in the ceremony of ordination are merely 
attendants, communicating nothing of the authority of the min- 
istry from their share in the ceremony of ordination. 

4- The claim that bishops have Divine authority to rule the 
Church was pressed in former times. But unless we mistake, 
it has been for the most part abandoned in Great Britain and 
America. The fight against Episcopal usurpation and tyranny 
has been fought to the end; and the Church of England and 
her daughters are now among the freest and most tolerant 
Churches in, Christendom. There is much more of tyranny 
in modern Presbyterianism, and even in modern Congregation- 
alism, than there is in the Historic Episcopate, as it is now 
known in Great Britain and America. 

None of these four claims that have been associated with His- 
toric Episcopacy would be recognized by the ministry of the 
non-Episcopal Churches. Many of us are willing that all who 
desire to make these claims may do so for their own comfort 
and edification, in so far as they do not force them upon us, or 
endeavor to make them the law of the Church of CHRIST. We 
do not follow the ancient Puritans in rejecting them as anti- 
Christian errors. We do not agree with the old Presbyterians 
in casting out jure divino Episcopacy in order to set up jure 
divino Presbytery. Cartwright and Travers were as much in 
error on the one side as Laud and Hall on the other. 

We have to consider under the Historic Episcopate that 
which is essential to it as a bond of union, and not those unes- 
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sential theories and claims that have been put forth by certain 
parties in its behalf. These are but the outer garments of the 
Historic Episcopate, that may be exchanged for other robes. 
These are the features that may be pleasant for some parties 
to look upon, and we shall not deny them their pleasure in 
them. But when the proposition of the House of Bishops 
is adopted, ‘“‘the Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs of the na- 
tions and peoples called of GoD into the unity of the Church,” 
then, if we mistake not, all these unessential things will be re- 
ferred to the special charge of the Anglo-Catholic party to 
nurse them and care for their future, while all other parties will 
agree with the Anglo-Catholics in rallying round the Historic 
Episcopate in its essential features as seen in all lands and in 
all times, taking form in the several Dioceses as the conditions 
and circumstances require. 


IV. Advantages of the Historic Episcopate. 


Where, then, is the advantage of the Historic Episcopate? 
Where is the swbstance in which all Episcopal Churches and 
parties are agreed, and to which it is probable non-Episcopal 
Churches will adhere, in order to the reunion of Christendom? 

1. The Historic Episcopate was a Historical Evolution in 
Church Government. Although there were no other bishops 
in New Testament times than presbyters, yet it was a legiti- 
mate and inevitable result of a bench or body of presbyters 
that one should have the management of affairs, be the execu- 
tive head, and preside over the government of the local Church. 
The presiding bishop therefore sprang up in the latter part 
of the first century, or early in the second century. At first 
this bishop was a parochial bishop. There was but one Church 
organization in the city, with missions in the suburban villages. 
The unity of the Church maintained itself with its increase in 
size, so that in the latter part of the second century, or early 
in the third century, the parochial Presbytery had grown into 
a Diocesan Presbytery, and the parochial bishop into a Dio- 
cesan bishop, and later chorepiscopi, or pastors of village 
Churches, came into the field. The system continued to de- 
velop in history until the archbishop and patriarch and pope, 
one after the other, gave expression to the higher unities of the 
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growing Church of CHRIST. The Historic Episcopate is a his- 
torical evolution. It has a vast variety of form in history. At 
what stage in the development shall we take it as a basis of 
union? The Roman Church presents us the system in its 
highest form in the.Pope. The Greek and Oriental Churches 
give us an earlier stage in the patriarch. The Church of Eng- 
land presents us the still earlier stage in the archbishop. The 
American Episcopal Church does not rise higher than the Dio- 
cesan bishop. The Presbyterian Church goes farther back to 
the parochial bishop. What Church is there that goes back 
to the earlier form of government as it appears in the New 
Testament, with a bench of parochial presbyter-bishops under 
Apostolic oversight ? Not one. They all have made the mis- 
take of pleading a jure divino, while they all represent a later 
stage of jure humano development. At what stage, then, shall 
we take our stand for Church unity ? What is the essence 
of the Historic Episcopate in which all can agree? 

It seems to me that the solution is not in going backward, 
but forward. History speaks very strongly for the Historic 
Episcopate. My historic sense not only gives me great respect 
and veneration for the office, but also leads me to the opinion 
that the Church, guided by the DIVINE SpiRIT, did not err in 
its Episcopal government through all these centuries. The 
abandonment of the Episcopate was not a natural result of the 
Reformation. It was not a part of the Lutheran movement. 
The national Lutheran Churches of Denmark and Sweden have 
retained bishops until the present day. 

Sweden claims Apostolical succession for her bishops. The 
Episcopal office was restored to Denmark, but the first bishops 
were ordained by Bugenhagen.! Bishops continued at the 
head of the Reformed Churches of Prussia and Brandenburg 
for along time. England began with bishops. Scotland had 
superintending bishops. It was the jealousy that princes in 
Germany felt of the Episcopal prerogative that prevented the 
Lutheran Church from having Diocesan bishops. However, 
superintendents were appointed to exercise many of the func- 
tions of the Episcopate in the larger portion of Germany and 
Austria. 

It was the tyranny of the bishops, and their close alliance with 
the Crown, that forced the reforming party in the State as well 

1: Briefwechsel zwischen H. L. Martensen und I. A. Dorner, Bd. i. s. 238. 
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as in the Church to take ground against them. The King was 
the supreme bishop of the Church of England, and became a 
national pope. 

There was nothing in the principles of the Reformation that 
at all interfered with the Episcopal office. There was nothing 
in Puritanism that forced the abolition of the Episcopate. 
Some of the ablest archbishops and bishops of England and 
Ireland were Puritans. It was more the evolution of civil poli- 
tics and the political complications of the bishops that made 
the difficulty in Great Britain. Whitgift and Laud did more to 
injure the Episcopate in Protestantism than any other agencies 
whatever. The opposition to the Episcopate in Presbyterian 
circles is a traditional opposition that goes back to the Laudian 
usurpation and the civil and religious wars that followed. The 
Episcopate of Addot and Ussher Presbyterians are under histori- 
cal bonds to accept. 

The difficulty is not to be solved by stopping at any of the 
stages in the historical evolution of the Episcopate, whether 
with the parochial bishop, the Diocesan bishop, the archbishop, 
the patriarch, or the pope. The whole process is a natural 
evolution of the Historic Episcopate. As I have recently 
said: — 


Christendom might unite with an ascending series of superintending 
bishops that would culminate in a universal bishop, provided the pyra- 
mid would be willing to rest firmly on its base, the solid order of the 
presbyter-bishops of the New Testament and of all history, and all 
Churches. But the pyramid will never stand on its apex, nor hang 
suspended in the air supported by any of its upper stages [ Whither ? 
p. 238]. 

2. The Historic Episcopate ts the Crown of Presbyterian 
Government. It was so historically; it is so _ practically. 
Therefore Presbyterians should be willing to accept it as such. 
They are not willing to accept the theory of the ‘¢hree orders, 
but many are willing to accept the bishop as the executive 
head of the one order of ministers, — the first among his breth- 
ren, the most honored, the most efficient, of them all. It is the 
theory of Apostolic orders that makes the difficulty in the His- 
toric Episcopacy. We can agree upon orders as differences 
in rank as jure humano, for the well-being of the Church, so 
far as these higher orders are higher by election of their breth- 
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ren, and not higher by descent of Apostolical succession. I 
could agree to bishop, archbishop, patriarch, and pope if these 
were all chosen by the Church in stage upon stage of advance- 
ment toward the executive head of the Church. But I could 
not agree that the bishops had any exclusive Divine right or 
historic right to transmit the Episcopal order, any more than that 
the Pope should transmit papal authority. The bishops should 
be simply the executive officers of the Church chosen by the 
Presbyteries. I am willing, in other words, to agree to the 
whole system of Episcopal orders even up to a papal head, but 
am not willing to agree to theories of higher orders, which are 
associate with prerogative, pride, ambition, tyranny, and despot- 
ism. Presbyterians might be willing to recognize all sorts of 
theories of the Episcopate and tolerate all kinds of human 
weakness and follies in bishops; they could not unite on any 
of the theories of the Historic Episcopate, but they might 
unite on the Historic Episcopate itself. And if the Anglo- 
Catholics desire to conserve their theory by any rites and cere- 
monies in the way of consecration and ordination by bishops, 
they should concede to others the Presbyterial election, Episco- 
pal responsibility to synods or conventions in which presbyters 
shall have their rights; and they should put such checks upon 
Episcopal authority as will prevent ary of those evils from 
which the Church suffered so much in the past. 

It is interesting to observe just here two historical facts: (1) 
What the Presbyterians offered in 1661, as their ultimatum; and 
(2) What is the actual condition of the Historic Episcopate 
in America, when compared with this ultimatum. 

The Presbyterial ultimatum of 1661 was given in the Propo- 
sals of the Presbyterian ministers, drawn up after nearly three 
weeks’ debate, in Sion College, in which Edmund Calamy, Rey- 
nolds, Newcommen, and Baxter, had the chief hand. 


That although upon just reasons we do dissent from that ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy or prelacy disclaimed in the Covenant, as it was stated 
and exercised in these kingdoms, yet we do not, nor ever did renounce 
the true ancient and primitive presidency as it was ballanced and 
managed by a due commixture of presbyters therewith, as a fit means 
to avoid corruptions, partiality, tyranny, and other evils which may be 
incident to the administration of one single person, which kind of at- 
tempered Presidency, if it shall be your Majesty’s grave wisdom and 
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gracious moderation, be in such manner constituted as that the fore- 
mentioned and other like evils may be certainly prevented, we shall 
humbly submit thereunto. 

And in order to an happy accomodation in this weighty business, we 
desire humbly to offer unto your majesty some of the particulars which 
we conceive were unwise in the Episcopal government, as it was prac- 
tised before the year 1640. 

1. The great extent of the Bishop’s Diocess, which was much too 
large for his own personal inspection, wherein he undertook a pastoral 
charge over the souls of all those within his bishoprick, which must 
needs be granted to be too heavy a burthen for any one man’s shoulders, 
the Pastoral office being a work of personal ministration and trust, and 
that of the highest concernment to the souls of the people, for which 
they are to give an account to CHRIST. 

2. That by reason of this disability to discharge their duty and trust 
personally, the bishops did depute the administration of much of their 
trust, even in matters of spiritual cognizance, to commissaries, chancel- 
lors, and officials, whereof some were secular persons, and could not 
administer that power which originally appertaineth to the pastors of 
the Church. 

3. That those bishops who affirm the Episcopal office to be a dis- 
tinct order by Divine right from that of the Presbyter, did assume the 
sole power of ordination and jurisdiction to themselves. 

4. That some of the bishops exercised an arbitrary power as by 
sending forth the Books of Articles in their Visitations, and therein 
unwarrantably enquiring into several things, and swearing the church- 
wardens to present accordingly. So also by many innovations and 
ceremonies imposed upon ministers and people not required by law, 
and by suspending ministers at their pleasure. 

In reforming of which evils, we humbly crave leave to offer unto your 
majesty, — 

1. The late most reverend primate of Ireland his Reduction of 
Episcopacy unto the Form of Synodical Government, received in the 
ancient Church: as a ground work towards an accommodation and 
fraternal agreement in this point of Ecclesiastical government: which 
we rather do, not only in regard of his eminent piety and singular 
Ability as in all other parts of Learning so in that especially of the 
Antiquities of the Church, but also because therein expedients are 
offered for healing these grievances. 

And in order to the same end, we further humbly desire that the 
suffragans or chorepiscopi, mentioned in the Primate’s Reduction, may 
be chosen by the respective Synods, and by that Election be sufficiently 
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authorized to discharge their Trust. That the Associations may not be 
so large as to make the Discipline impossible, or to take off the minis- 
ters from the rest of their necessary imployments. 

That no oaths or promises of obedience to the Bishops, nor any 
unnecessary subscriptions or engagements be made necessary to ordina- 
tion, institution, induction, ministration, communion, or immunities of 
ministers, they being responsible for any transgression of the Law. 

And that no Bishops nor any ecclesiastical governors may at any 
time exercise their government by their own private will or pleasure, 
but only by such rules, canons, and constitutions as shall be hereafter 
by Act of Parliament ratified and established ; and that sufficient pro- 
vision be made to secure both ministers and people against the evils of 
Arbitrary Government in the Church. 


These Presbyterian Proposals were rejected by the bishops 
in 1661. But unless we mistake, every one of these Presby- 
terian Proposals has been complied with by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. Baxter said in 1691, 
“ Oh, how little would it have cost your Churchmen in 1660 and 
1661 to have prevented the calamitous and dangerous divisions 
of this Land, and our common dangers thereby and the hurt 
that many hundred thousand souls have received by it? And 
how little would it cost them yet to prevent the continuance of it” 
[ Penitent Confession, Preface]. Then I thank Gop that the 
Church of England and the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church are now willing to pay this small cost. I stand by 
Baxter; and I shall do all I can to reduce the cost. It is no 
time for Presbyterians to increase their demands. We should 
vie with our Episcopal brethren in generosity and self-sacrifice. 
I believe that Presbyterians will rise to the situation so soon as 
they understand it. I believe that ere long Presbyterians will 
accept the Proposals of the House of Bishops, and thus show 
that they have the same spirit of accommodation and desire for 
the unity of CHRIST’s Church that their fathers showed in the 
Proposals of 1661. We are thankful that after more than two 
centuries a House of Bishops has accepted all that our fathers 
proposed. 

3. Episcopal ordination and Presbyterial ordination are not 
inconsistent, but complementary. A Presbyterian minister is or- 
dained by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery with 
a moderator at their head. The ordination is the act of the 
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whole body organized for the government of the congregations 


and presbyters within its bounds. 


The Episcopal minister is 


ordained by the laying on of the hands of the bishop, with 


two or more attending presbyters. 


We shall place the direc- 


tory and the ordinal side by side for comparison. 


ORDINAL. 


The bishop, with the priests pres- 
ent, shall lay their hands severally 
upon the head of every one that 
receiveth the order of priesthood, 
the receivers humbly kneeling upon 
their knees, and the bishop saying, 
“ Receive the Hoty Guost for the 
office and work of a priest in the 
Church of Gop, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of 
our hands.” 


DrRECTORY. 


The candidate shall kneel down 
in the most convenient part of the 
Church. Then the presiding minis- 
ter shaJl, by prayer, and with the 
laying on of the hands of the Pres- 
bytery, according to the Apostolic 
example, solemnly ordain him to 
the holy office of the gospel minis- 
try. Prayer being ended, he shall 
rise from his knees; and the min- 
ister who presides first and after- 








ward all the members of the Pres- 
bytery in their order, take him by 
the right hand, saying, in words to 
this purpose, “We give you the 
right hand of fellowship to take 
part of this ministry with us.” 





In this ceremony the presiding minister is to be compared 
with the bishop, and the Presbytery with the two or more pres- 
byters associated with the bishop. There is the same ceremony 
essentially, but there are two striking differences: (a) In the 
one case the bishop presides and directs the ceremony of ordi- 
nation. The bishop is the permanent head of the Diocese, and 
the authority of the Diocese centres in him. He has been 
chosen bishop because he is the most honored, the most revered, 
and the most efficient of the presbyters. His presidency is 
permanent, and thereby of higher rank, giving to the whole 
service dignity and unity. The presiding minister of the 
Presbytery may be, and often is, one of the least honored and 
least revered members of the Presbytery. He adds no dignity 
to the occasion, and if it should happen, as it not infrequently 
does, that he presides for the first time, his presiding in the 
ordination lacks grace and propriety, and in so far disturbs the 
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solemnity of the occasion. Unless we mistake, it is a common 
experience in connection with the ceremony of Presbyterian 
ordination that candidates, presbyters, and people, all alike 
regret that some other more honored and more graceful pres- 
byter had not been called upon to preside. A shifting modera- 
tor lacks the propriety, grace, and dignity attached to the 
presidency of the bishops in the government and in the cere- 
monies of the Church. Episcopal ordination therefore is 
greatly to be preferred to ordination by a temporary presiding 
presbyter. 

(6) On the other hand, we have to compare the two or more 
presbyters who are associated with the bishop in Episcopal 
ordination, with the body of presbyters, organized as a Presby- 
tery, who take part in Presbyterial ordination. This body of 
presbyters, embracing the pastors of the congregations and 
other grave and venerable members who may be present, all 
with their hands upon the head of the candidate, and subse- 
quently giving him the right hand of fellowship, make the 
ceremony a very impressive one, that is never forgotten by the 
candidates. This impressiveness, this weight of authority, this 
extent of influence, seems to be lacking in the Episcopal cere- 
mony. Presbyterian ordination is the official act of the entire 
body of ministers in the Presbytery, and therefore of the Pres- 
byterian Church as such, in the exercise of its Presbyterial 
functions. Episcopal ordination lacks this authority of the 
organized Presbytery, and concentrates the attention upon the 
authority of the bishop. It is the common theory, if we mistake 
not, in the Episcopal Church that the presbyters are merely 
attendants on the bishop and that they do not represent the 
body of presbyters in their act. It seems to be the common 
opinion that the term “our hands” in the Ordinal does not 
refer to the hands of bishop and presbyters, but only to the 
bishop’s hands, speaking as the head of the Church. We may 
be permitted to doubt, however, whether that was the original 
meaning of the phrase. 

When the two ceremonies are compared, each has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. If the bishop took the place of the 
presiding minister in the Directory, and the Presbytery took the 
place of the two or more attending presbyters of the Ordinal, the 
two ceremonies would be equally improved by becoming identi- 
cal. When the happy union is consummated, Episcopacy and 
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Presbytery may each contribute an equal share to a Church that 
will be higher, better, and more efficient than either. 

The difficulty here is not as to the future; that will take care 
of itself. The difficulty is in making the transition. Let us 
see what that difficulty practically is. The difficulty is with the 
theory of the three orders of the ministry as resting on Divine 
right. Those in the Episcopal Churches who do not accept this 
theory would have little difficulty in recognizing the validity of 
Presbyterian ordination as to essence. Presbyterian ordination 
has all the virtue in it that the laying on of the hands of the 
presbyters can impart. It only lacks that virtue that comes 
from the bishop’s hands. There can be little doubt that ordina- 
tion has been carefully guarded in Presbyterian Churches. No - 
minister enters the Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain 
without the laying on of hands of the Presbytery, or body of 
presbyters, with a moderator presiding over them. The Presby- 
teries of the Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain when the 
Episcopal Church was disestablished had been ordained with 
few exceptions by Episcopal as well as Presbyterial ordination. 
Those few had been ordained by the Presbyteries of Swiss, 
French, Dutch, and German Churches in the same orderly 
manner. The founders of the Presbyterian Church were regu- 
larly ordained, at least a sufficient number of them, even accord- 
ing to the highest theory of the Episcopal function. If these 
presbyters were entitled to share with bishops in the ordination 
of other presbyters, in accordance with the lawful practice of 
the ancient Churches and the Church of England and her 
daughters, so far as they could transmit authority as presbyters, 
they transmitted it to the presbyters that they ordained. If 
they transmitted anything when ordaining with bishops, they 
transmitted the same when ordaining without bishops. What 
is lacking, therefore, and the only thing that is lacking in the 
ordination of Presbyterian ministers, is that virtue and that alone 
that comes from the Diocesan bishop’s hands. Presbyterial 
ordination therefore may be incomplete, but it is an ordination 
in part, so far as presbyters can ordain. If ordination belongs 
to the bishop alone, then Presbyterian ministers have not been 
ordained. If presbyters are simply the attendants of the bishop, 
and their participation adds nothing to the ordination, then 
Presbyterian ministers are not ordained. But if the participa- 
tion of presbyters has some importance, if their participation 
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in ordination communicates any grace or authority, then they 
may communicate that grace and authority whenever they are 
properly organized as a Presbytery to act. It may be asked 
which, indeed, is the more valid ordination, — that by presbyters 
without a bishop, or that by a bishop without the co-operation of 
presbyters. The authority of the Scriptures can be cited for the 
former, but the latter has been regarded as irregular, even in 
Episcopal Churches; and yet such irregular ordinations have 
taken place in the Church of England. Against them the Puri- 
tans rightly complained. And yet these ordinations by bishops 
alone, that were irregular, were not regarded as invalid. Why, 
then, should ordination by presbyteries alone be regarded as 
invalid? The Church of Scotland is an independent National 
Church, as truly a National Church as the Church of England, 
and so recognized at the settlement of the Revolution. Those 
who question the validity of the ordination of the ministry of 
that Church and her daughters from the point of view of the 
National Church of England and her daughters, have no more 
warrant so to do than the Church of Scotland would have to 
deny the validity of the ordination of the ministry of the Church 
of England and her daughters. The two Churches were organ- 
ized by ecclesiastical and civil law, and are on an equality 
before the law in Great Britain. The Church of England is 
Episcopal, and the Presbyterian Church of England is Dissent- 
ing. The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian, and the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland is Dissenting. In the United States the 
daughters of these two National Churches are on an equality 
before the law; the one is as much the Church of the United 
States as the other. The two National Churches have different 
theories and methods of ordination. The one is as regular and 
lawful as the other, and there is as genuine Apostolical suc- 
cession in the one as in the other. The Church of Scotland 
has her succession through the presbyter-bishops. The Church 
of England traces her succession through the Diocesan bishops. 
On the theory of two orders by Divine right the Presbyterial 
ordination is valid only so far as the ordination by presbyters 
is concerned, and invalid for the failure of the bishop’s hands. 
But on the theory that the bishop is only jure humano, and 
therefore not necessary to the existence of the Church, where 
a National Church is organized without Diocesan bishops, ordi- 
nation by presbyters is valid and orderly. All who do not 
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accept the jure divino theory of the Episcopate should agree 
to this. 

The difficulties in the way of the recognition of Presbyterian 
ordination are ancient difficulties that we should feel bound to 
respect and to remove if possible. The difficulty is practically 
this: If a Presbyterian should apply for admission to the 
Episcopal Church, it would be necessary for him to be con- 
F firmed and ordained. If an Episcopal minister should seek 
admission to the Presbyterian Church, it would be necessary for 
him to be voted upon after examination by the Session of a 
Presbyterian Church, and then received into a Presbytery after 
his subscription to the Westminster Confession. The difficulty 
in the one case would be ceremonial, in the other case it would 
be doctrinal subscription. These barriers are purely ecclesias- 
tical ones. They are fences set up in the interest of the good 
order of the Church. Let us consider the additional difficulties 
our fathers had in their way. In 1661 two thousand parish 
ministers were thrust out of their charges in England because 
they could not take the following oaths: (1) Non-resistance 
and passive obedience to bishop and king; (2) Conformity to 
the Liturgy; (3) Renouncing the solemn league and covenant 
to which they had previously sworn. During the Presbyterian 
supremacy hundreds of parish priests had been removed because 
they refused to swear to the covenant. No one could be or- 
dained during that period, and subsequently, according to the 
Directory, who did not take “the covenant of the three king- 
doms.” It was not simply a matter of ordination on either side. 
These ancient fences have been broken down; others still re- 
main. It would be possible for the Presbyterian Session to 
waive its right of examination; it would be possible for the 
Presbyterian Church to reduce its subscription from the West- 
minster Confession to the Nicene Creed or the Apostles’ Creed. 
I suppose it would be possible in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to waive the ceremony of confirmation in the admission 
of members of Presbyterian Churches, and to waive the cere- 
mony of ordination by those who had been ordained by the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. 

I was informed by high authority immediately after the ad- 
journment of the Lambeth Conference that a very considerable 
proportion of that Conference would be willing to recognize 
Presbyterial ordination under certain conditions, but that the 
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time had not come to take definite action. Bishop Vincent 
confirms this testimony when he says: — 


But one expedient so far, has been proposed which promises to 
meet the difficulty in any practical way, and that is the proposition of 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth of the Scottish Church, made through a 
committee of the last Lambeth Conference. It was substantially this : 
that we should now recognize the full ministerial standing of clergymen 
presbyterially ordained, providing that hereafter all their ordinations 
should be by bishops. The report of the Committee says: ‘ While 
the Church in her XXIII. Article lays down the necessity of the minis- 
try as a sacred order, commissioned by “those who have public au- 
thority given them in the congregation ;”’ and while for herse/f she has 
defined this expression by insisting in her own Communion on £fiscopa/ 
ordination, she has nowhere declared that all other constituted ministry 
is null and void.’ This proposition was not accepted by the Confer- 
ence, and probably for two good reasons, if for no other: because it 
was not prepared to act so suddenly in so serious a matter, and also 
because, being only a Conference, it had no authority so to act. But it 
should also be said that ten out of the twelve members of the Committee 
voted for it, and that the Archbishop of Canterbury expressed his ‘ very 
full and hearty sympathy with it’ [Vincent, Address on Church Unity, 


Pp. 34-36]. 


I have been deeply interested in this matter of ordination in 
connection with the question of the reunion of Christendom, and 
it has come upon me as a surprise that the divided Church has 
been thinking of ordination from the same point of view as 
the Church used to do when there was but one Church in a 
nation. Presbyterians recognize the ordination of Roman Catho- 
lics and Episcopalians as well as other denominations, 

They put up the barrier at doctrinal subscription. The Epis- 
copal Church recognizes Roman Catholic ordination as well 
as her own, but refuses Presbyterial ordination. The Roman 
Catholics reject Episcopal ordination as well as Presbyterial. 
But after all, something more than ordination is required for 
the exercise of the ministry in all of our denominations. The 
Lord Bishop of London would not be received to the Presbytery 
of New York without subscription. His ordination would be re- 
cognized, but he would not be allowed to exercise his ministry 
in the bounds of the Presbyterian Church. He might preach, 
but so might a layman. He could not become a pastor of a 
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congregation, and he could not rule as a presbyter in the Pres- 
byterian Church. I apprehend that an Episcopal rector or 
bishop would have no difficulty in allowing a Presbyterian 
minister to preach a sermon or to deliver a lecture in an Epis- 
copal church or cathedral. The question to him would be 
simply a matter of good order very much the same as if a lay- 
evangelist were to be admitted to a Presbyterian pulpit.) 

The difficulty of ministerial recognition comes precisely where 
it would come in a Presbyterian Church; namely, in the exer- 
cise of government and discipline, and in the administration of 
the sacraments, for these are the functions of the presbyter’s 
office. The preaching of the gospel is not in dispute. That 
may be done by laymen in all the denominations, but the office 
of presbyter can be entered upon only by ordination after 
examination. 

The ordination in one denomination will not suffice for an- 
other denomination. Examination, and in many cases subscrip- 
tion also, will be required of all those who have been ordained 
in other denominations. The Church in this way gives authority 
to the candidate to exercise the office of presbyter. It gives its 
authority. But it can only impart the authority it has. The 
Presbytery of New York can give authority by examination, 
subscription, and ordination to a presbyter to labor as pres- 
byter in the bounds of the Presbyterian Church, but it cannot 
give him authority to act as presbyter within the bounds of 
any other denomination. If I desired to be a presbyter in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, it would be necessary for me to 
be received by a Conference and have its authority to serve in 
one of the Churches under its care. If I desired to serve as a 
presbyter in the Baptist Church, it would be necessary for me 
to be immersed and then recognized as a presbyter after ex- 
amination before a council of Baptist presbyters called for the 
purpose. If I desired to serve as presbyter in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, it would be necessary to be ordained by a 
Diocesan bishop. As it appears to me, there are obstacles in 
every case; the most difficult ones are with the Baptists. But 

1 I cannot find that the Canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church are any more 
exclusive than the Directory of Worship and Book of Discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church. It may be that the Episcopal clergy are stricter in their adherence to the 
laws of the Church, and the Presbyterian ministry are more independent in their at- 


titude to their own rules. But it may be questioned whether good order is not better 
than license, even when the laws are wrong and ought to be repealed. 
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suppose that an Episcopal bishop were called to serve as a pas- 
tor within the bounds of the Presbytery of New York, he could 
not serve without examination before the Presbytery and sub- 
scription to the Westminster Confession. I doubt whether an 
Episcopal rector would find it any easier to become a Presbyte- 
rian presbyter than it would be for a Presbyterian pastor to 
become an Episcopal priest. The denominations are all pro- 
ceeding on a theory of ordination in the Church which was 
sufficiently valid when there was but one National Church which 
could impart authority to a minister to exercise the functions of a 
presbyter anywhere in the land. But this is no longer the case. 
An Episcopal ordination does not give a minister as wide an op- 
portunity of usefulness as Presbyterial ordination. Presbyterial 
ordination does not give as wide an opportunity of ministerial 
service as ordination to the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Each of the denominations ordains its own ministry, 
and the ministers thus ordained are divided into different camps. 
The question arises why ordained ministers should not go from 
the one denomination to the other? The difficulty in the way isa 
lack of organic union between the denominations. If there were 
such an organic union by way of federation in the constitution 
of a council representing the supreme courts of all the denomi- 
nations, then the organic union thus consummated would be able 
to arrange for the mutual recognition of the ministry and work 
of the several branches of the reunited Church. Ido not see 
any other way of overcoming the separation than by organic 
unity, by confederation first and consolidation afterward. The 
recognition of the validity of Presbyterial ordination will not 
remove the difficulty unless it is connected with federation or 
consolidation. It would remove a strife of words and misap- 
prehensions of many kinds, but it would not make the presbyter 
of one denomination into a presbyter in another denomination. 
I see only two ways of accomplishing this. The one is for a 
considerable number of presbyters to become presbyters in two 
or more denominations at the same time, and thus become con- 
necting links pulling them together. The other is for all or- 
ganized bodies of presbyters to become members of a larger 
body, comprehending in one vast organism all the ministry of 
our country. That is the ideal that Christian men and women 
of all denominations should keep steadfastly in view, that we 
all may be one, having one Bible, one creed, one baptism, one 
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Table of the LORD, one ministry of bishops and presbyters, one 
HOLY SPIRIT, one reigning SAVIOUR, one GOD and FATHER of 
all, over all, through all, and in all. 

CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 


PROFESSOR EGBERT C. SmyTH, D.D. [CONGREGATIONAL], 
PROFESSOR IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, MASss. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: — 
N account of special and pressing engagements, I was 
obliged to decline your invitation to contribute to the 
proposed Symposium on Church Reunion; but your subse- 
quent urgent request that I would give at least some brief ex- 
pression of my views leaves me no alternative, lest I should 
seem indifferent to your courtesy and unappreciative of the 
object you would promote. 

My training and convictions lead me always to think of the 
Church as a Divine Kingdom, as a fellowship of men with GoD 
and with one another on the basis of the Incarnation, and of re- 
demption, and to give supremacy to what is vital and spiritual 
according to the prayer of our LORD, — “ That they may all be 
one; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be in us, . . . I in them, and Thou in Me, that they 
may be perfected into one.” Starting thus with what is spirit- 
ual, and anticipating its triumph in the consummation, I believe 
also, perhaps all the more firmly on this account, in an ever 
increasing manifestation of unity; for the spiritual life of the 
Church is a principle of fellowship and organization, and re- 
quires agencies and methods of organization, and is the one 
power, from and through the HOLY SPIRIT, capable of producing 
a real and manifested union of all disciples and Churches of 
CHRIST. I could not, at least without protest, belong to a so- 
ciety calling itself a Church, that excluded from its fundamental 
conception the ideal of one visible Catholic Church of CHRIST; 
and I believe that the progress of history, notwithstanding the 
schisms that exist or may arise, has been and will be toward 
this goal,—a manifested fellowship of all believers. 

There are many signs of this movement to-day, particularly 
the changes which are becoming apparent in conviction and 
feeling. Among these I may mention an uneasy and growing 
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sense that many present divisions are not only unnecessary, but 
wrong; that our denominationalism has much in it of sectarian- 
ism; that many causes and reasons of its existence have lost 
their original force; that it involves an immense waste of energy 
and means; that the calls for Christian work, in a world now 
open as never before to the gospel, require for their answer 
an immense increase in the spirit and agencies of Christian 
co-operation. 

Among the most immediate and practical methods of pro- 
moting a Christian fellowship that will affect outward activities 
and find expression in organic forms, the one proposed by the 
American bishops in 1886, and indorsed by the Lambeth Con- 
ference, seems to me to be peculiarly suggestive and promising. 
It presents a noble example of a sincere and serious endeavor 
to promote Church unity by searching out and cultivating ex- 
isting agreements; by a renunciation, as a condition of union, of 
many things which are deemed excellent in themselves and are 
not to be abandoned; by a recognition of steps and stages of 
union and the expression of readiness to enter into conference 
with other bodies for a better understanding of each other’s 
positions. I regard this action as a most honorable and 
imperative challenge to the nobility of all other Christian 
Communions to do likewise, to enter upon a like process of 
self-examination, and to define to themselves in what ways they 
can promote the same end. If after this has been carefully 
done, there could be conferences as proposed, I should antici- 
pate very beneficial results. 

The first work is within each denomination, although it may 
be stimulated and clarified by contemporaneous and wider dis- 
cussion. Each body, it seems to me, is now summoned by 
myriad voices to adjust itself to the great principle of Christian 
catholicity. This does not involve an abandonment of its own 
special treasures of thought or life or equipment for service. 
Unity is not uniformity in the Church any more than in Nature. 
But it does signify a strenuous, it may be a sacrificial, endeavor 
to put away as a term of Church communion, everything which 
cannot vindicate for itself the predicate of essentiality, every- 
thing which cannot fairly claim the sanction of S. Vincent’s 
Rule, when this is interpreted so as to include the Apostolic 
Church and Age, and according to the nature and demeanor of 
a Christianity fitted to be universal. Whatever, in any body, is 
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extra-Christian, as well as what is un-Christian, whatever goes 
beyond the simplicity of faith in CHRIST, and the demands of 
a fellowship on the basis of a common redemption, — however 
desirable in itself, however it may contribute to the enrichment 
of Christian life and the efficiency of Church organization, — 
should not stand as a barrier to the visible communion of 
Churches one with another, or, so far as this may be called for, 
their organic union or reunion. If each body would hold its 
acquisitions for the common good, and cultivate its agreements 
with every other, and guard its own treasures, that it may have 
the more to give, helping others to larger views of truth or 
nobler forms of worship, or more orderly and effective methods 
of administration, if each Communion would put by, in dealing 
with others where common confession or labor is desirable, all 
that interferes with such co-operation, the cause of reunion 
would receive an immense impulse. 

I might, perhaps, stop here; yet as you suggest in your let- 
ter that each contributor is expected to speak only for himself, 
I judge that you desire some expression of opinion respecting 
the acceptability of the basis of agreement which you enclose. 

For myself, I accept it as proposed, and should ask for no 
change in its terms, Considering it, however, as a means to an 
end, there are two points in respect to which discussion is 
likely to arise, and greater explicitness may be desirable. 

One point is the reference to the Nicene Creed. As the 
proposed reunion is limited to English-speaking bodies of Chris- 
tians, it may be that it is unnecessary to raise the question 
whether the original and Ecumenical or the Western form of 
the Creed is proposed. Yet it would seem to be desirable, in 
such a movement, to proceed from the outset on the broadest 
basis. I would, indeed, be thankful for any measure of success, 
and would not use the best as the enemy of the good. Yet the 
ideal method may be the most practical in the long run, and 
be attended on the whole with the least friction. The one de- 
cisive reason, I suppose, for singling out the Nicene Creed as 
a doctrinal statement is its ecumenical significance. It is in 
every way much to be desired that Oriental Christianity should 
receive impulse from, and come into closer relations with, West- 
ern. A union within the latter, by outward fellowship, by 
alliance, by organic reunion, by whatever may prove feasible or 
most excellent, is a great good to be specially sought for; but 
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would not a better result still be to secure with this an open way 
to a larger fellowship? The Western doctrine of the SPIRIT 
would not thereby be disparaged. No Western creed would be 
changed. If one addition to the Ecumenical Creed is insisted 
upon, what shall be said to those who may ask for others? 
The power of the proposal lies in its breadth and catholicity. 
Any departure from this will prove, I fear, a disadvantage at 
the start. What is ultimately aimed at is not an Anglican re- 
union, but an ecumenical one; and a basis large enough for 
such a fellowship is likely to be most effective at every stage 
of the process. 

From this point of view I should query whether the Nicene 
Creed — which I heartily accept in its Western form — even 
as originally put forth, might not be kept subordinate to the 
Apostles’ in the discussion of terms of union. The former, 
indeed, has its own inestimable advantages, and I should regret 
its displacement in confession and worship. When historically 
interpreted, it simply adds to earlier creeds an unmistakable 
affirmation of the true Divinity of the SON and of the HOLY 
SPIRIT, — fundamental beliefs of the Christian Church. Yet I 
would not exclude from a scheme of Church union any body 
of Christians that acknowledges JESUS CHRIST as SAVIOUR and 
LORD, and seeks to do His will, and desires fellowship in Him 
and His SPIRIT, even if it were not ready to accept the definition 
of Nicea. When some hesitated to apply to the HOLY SPIRIT 
the Nicene term, “ co-essential,’ S. Basil waived it, and Atha- 
nasius justified him. Christian unity may require at times that 
the Church should go back of theological tests, however true 
they may be, to the fundamental facts of Christianity, to 
a confession which embodies them, and to the spirit of disci- 
pleship. Those who acknowledge JEsus’ Lordship and strive 
to do the will of GoD may be trusted to the sure method of the 
Divine promise and to an authority that transcends that of the 
Ecclesia docens. 

The other point is the “ Historic Episcopate.” The phrase 
is an elastic one, — intentionally so, I presume. It covers a 
fact, not a theory of its origin or significance. The discussion 
which is invited will inevitably reveal differences of interpreta- 
tion, and perhaps will raise some delicate questions. For my- 
self Iam free to say that many years of study of the history 
of the Church leave little doubt in my mind that a distinction 
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of office, or function, between bishops and presbyters, has its 
root in the Apostolic Age, and appears in the history of the 
Church of Jerusalem almost from the beginning, and elsewhere 
so close upon the same formative period as to imply a begin- 
ning within it. The institution of the Episcopate, moreover, 
is not only thus venerable, but it is the distinctive mark of a 
type of polity which can claim beyond all others steadfastness, 
continuity, power of survival and of adaptation. Other forms, 
whatever their special excellences, are comparatively untried 
and provincial. I cannot but think there is a good in such an 
institution for the Church Universal. Yet as an office it is 
not more continuous than that of the pastorate, nor as universal. 
I do not find it everywhere original with the Christian Church, 
nor even general in the primitive Churches, nor anywhere in 
Apostolic teaching made a conditio sine qua non of the being, 
nor even of the well-being, of the Christian Church. When, 
therefore, acceptance of it is made a condition of reunion, the 
scope of such unity is somewhat strictly defined, and the query 
is suggested whether a question of principle is not necessarily 
raised, — whether, for instance, the Episcopate, as distinct from 
the Presbyterate, or the pastorate, or the Christian ministry 
even, is not co-ordinated as a term of union with creed and 
sacraments. In such an issue there can be no question where 
the mass of the members of non-Episcopal bodies would be 
found. Probably few of them are prepared to welcome an 
Episcopal constitution as at present desirable or expedient; 
but if discussion should change their attitude here, it is not 
likely to alter it on the other question. On this line I should 
regard the prospect of reunion, organic or otherwise, as not 
much helped by the Lambeth proposal. But I do not thus 
understand this article. It treats of the Episcopate solely as 
a historic fact, and thus opens an inviting field for discussion. 
Probably here too the wisest method is for each body in the 
first instance to consider the question from its own point of 
view, and with reference to its own responsibilities, including 
that of doing what it can to promote the great end of Christian 
unity. In such a movement the proposal of the bishops and 
of the Lambeth Conference will have, I doubt not, a legitimate 
and helpful influence, raising an important question for each 
non-Episcopal body, stimulating any tendency that may already 
exist carefully to consider the essential value of the Episcopal 
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office, and in still other ways contributing to a thoughtful con- 
sideration of this aspect of the problems of Church fellowship 
and unity. 

Renewing the expression of a respectful and cordial recogni- 
tion of the value of the proposals you enclose in your letter, 
and regretting that I am obliged to write under special disad- 
vantages as to leisure and time, 

I remain, 
Yours very respectfully and truly, 


EGBERT C. SMYTH. 


REV. EpwarD T. Horn, D.D. [LUTHERAN], CHARLESTON, 
S. C., PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED SYNOD OF THE SOUTH. 


AM asked by the Editor of this REVIEW to “send my views 
on the subject of Christian Reunion in general, and how far, 
the basis proposed (by the House of Bishops in 1886 and in- 
dorsed with slight modifications by the Lambeth Conference in 
1888) meets with my approval.” He adds, “ Of course it will 
be understood that each writer will speak only for himself.” 
The Basis for Reunion proposed by the Lambeth Conference 
is an advance upon that of the House of Bishops. In this 
whole matter it is necessary that words should be used in one 
determinate sense; and vague terms should not be adopted with 
a view to the comprehension of a variety of opinions. I am 
far from believing that the House of Bishops intended to sug- 
gest a vague formula. From the beginning I have confided in 
their simplicity of purpose, and have thought that the Christian 
bodies they address should reply with the same simplicity and 
due frankness. But the first particular in the bishops’ formula, 
“The Holy Scriptures . . . as the Revealed Word of Gop,” 
seemed to me indefinite. To this the Lambeth Conference adds, 
“ As containing all things necessary to salvation, and as being 
the rule and ultimate standard of Faith.” The first clause is a 
quotation from the Article VI. of the Church of England, and 
doubtless indicates that the whole is to be accepted in the sense 
in which it is stated in the Articles. Add to this the second 
proposition of the BASIS, — the proposition of the Nicene Creed. 
This, of course, means not the Creed of Nicza nor the more 
finished Creed of Constantinople, but the Nicene Creed as it 
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appears in all the formularies of the Western Church, including 
those set forth by the bishops of these Churches, and therefore 
with the addition of the Fi/iogue. This involves a disre- 
gard of the Anathema which the Council of Ephesus pro- 
nounced against all who should add to their Nicene Creed; it 
involves also an abandonment of the notion of the peculiar and 
binding authority of the councils of the first four centuries, of 
the councils of the “ undivided” Church. It discards the opin- 
ion that the Universal] Episcopate is endowed with infallibility 
or semi-infallibility as the depository of Apostolic tradition, 
and therefore is in harmony with the XIX. and XXI. Articles 
of the Church of England, by which it is confessed that “ things 
ordained by General Councils as necessary to salvation have 
neither strength nor authority, unless it may be declared that 
they be taken out of Holy Scripture.” This is the safe basis, 
acknowledged by us; and as thus amplified by the Lambeth 
Conference, and explained by the second proposition, 1 heartily 
indorse it. 

In their second proposition, ‘‘ The Nicene Creed as the suffi- 
cient statement of the Christian Faith,” the bishops, as we see, 
went beyond the first four general councils; nor do I see how 
they or we could give up the F2/zogue without sacrificing the 
Truth of Gop. But the Lambeth Conference goes further: it 
adds, ‘“‘ The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol.” The 
Apostles’ Creed, as we have it, is the result of a gradual develop- 
ment lasting up to the middle of the sixth century, and I do not 
think ever has been acknowledged by an Ecumenical Council. I 
think the Lambeth Conference has done well in this; but is it 
enough? The Conference with Non-Conformists, reported on 
page 277 of the last number of this REVIEW, adds the words, 
“Including of necessity the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement.” But are the words, “ The 
Holy Christian Church,” in the Creed, to be defined in accord- 
ance with the Creeds of the time of the Reformation, or not? 
In the Rule of Faith proposed, as I have explicated it by the 
second member of the Basis, its position with reference to the 
authority of bishops and councils and the relative authority of 
Christian tradition, is a distinct acknowledgment of the formal 
principle of the Reformation; and no student of ecclesiastical 
history will deny that it could not have been enunciated before 
that time. Why, if we go so far, ignore the material principle of 
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the Reformation, which is as real and valuable a development 
of Christian consciousness up to that time; why ignore the 
great doctrines of the nature and extent of the Redemption 
through CHRIST and of the nature and operation of the Means 
of Grace? I do not think it is possible to ignore any of the 
doctrines which have occupied the Faith of the Church, espe- 
cially those which have been embodied in Creeds. Nor should 
we give up one conviction which has been begotten by the 
Word of Gop. The Scriptures, the acknowledged rule, dare 
be subordinated to no notion of convenience. Would it not be 
better to adopt the whole course suggested by the additions of 
the Lambeth Conference, and take as the point for the compari- 
son of faiths the point of departure itself? In the original 
Confession the princes and cities set down, first, wherein they 
agreed with Rome in holding the historical Faith; and secondly, 
the errors and abuses of Rome which they were compelled to 
reject. In 1565 the Council of Trent gave Rome’s final answer. 
Is it not possible to ascertain definitely whether we still hold 
that original Faith,— whether we agree with Rome in so 
far as the Reformers did, or whether we now reject a part of 
the earlier Faith? It will not be held, I think, that Rome has 
approached us in the mean time. Can we not discover whether 
we still reject as errors and abuses what were then rejected? 
But even at Augsburg there was disagreement among the op- 
ponents of Rome. Zwingli sent his own Reckoning of Faith, and 
the four cities united in a confession of their own. The English 
purposely modified the Confession of the Germans, after pro- 
tracted negotiations had been broken off, in which the Germans 
insisted on their doctrine, and the English were always slower 
to admit it. Then we have confessions without number, — 
Helvetic, Belgic, Scottish, Dutch, Heidelberg, and Westminster, 
all of that age, or dealing with questions of that age. If all the 
Communions that then separated, as tenaciously hold their dif- 
ferences, we may dismiss the hope of reunion. Would it not 
be well to go back to the point of departure and discover how 
many of those differences endure, and which of them are re- 
quired by the Rule of Faith, and which are the outcome of 
perversity? In my opinion, the Nicene Creed is not a sufficient 
statement of the Christian Faith; and it seems that very few 
are ready to admit that it is. 

I have still greater objection to the third proposition, though 
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the Lambeth Conference has not got so far in its course of 
wholesome amendment. It is to be observed that there is a 
good deal of sound doctrine in this proposition too. The 
requirement of the use of the elements excludes the Romish 
communion in one kind; the agreement to “ minister” the 
Holy Sacrament would seem to forbid consecration without 
communion; and the insistence on the Words of Institution sim- 
ply, as the only size gua non of valid consecration, disposes 
of those prayers and invocations by which the Greek as well 
as the Roman Church believes a transmutation of the elements 
to be wrought. Here also the bishops recognize the develop- 
ment of doctrine which was registered in the confessions of the 
sixteenth century. But why stop here? On the one hand, 
why by such a proposition, do they allow the addition to the 
Words of Institution of those prayers and ceremonies by which 
the Holy Communion is presented as a sacrifice for sin, an offer- 
ing for the living and the dead? And on the other hand, are 
they able to ignore the historical Faith of the Church in the 
Real Presence of our LORD in the Holy Sacrament? Is not this 
of faith too, and can we, dare we, intimate that it is of second- 
ary importance? 

Now, of the fourth proposition I must frankly say that I think 
it is a matter of little importance. If agreement in the Faith can 
be secured, I would be very glad to consider whether a govern- 
ment by bishops, which is recommended by ecclesiastical his- 
tory, might not be a good polity to adopt. But the proposition 
itself, suggesting the retention of the Episcopate as a matter 
co-ordinate with the Rule of Faith, the Confession of Faith, and 
the Sacraments instituted by CHRIST, causes us to _ hesitate. 
What do the bishops mean by the Historic Episcopate? Is 
this to be interpreted by the first proposition? Then we frankly 
reply, that we find the parity of the ministry taught in the Scrip- 
tures. Do they mean to insist that the ministry of teaching the 
Gospel and administering the Sacraments was instituted by GOD? 
Then we agree with them. Do they, in accordance with what 
is implied in the second proposition, give up all assertion of the 
semi-infallibility or the peculiar authority of the Universal Epis- 
copate; or do they mean by the Historic Episcopate what this 
REVIEW taught in the last number, pp. 177-181: “ All the spir- 
itual power to be found at any time or anywhere in the Church 
of CHRIST has come from that order or through that order?” Or 
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is the Historic Episcopate to be defined by discovering what 
the Episcopate was like at any particular time in the history 
of the Church, or what it happens to be in any particular coun- 
try, say in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States? I would not for a moment insinuate that the bishops 
proposed a submission to their own authority and jurisdiction 
as the one prerequisite of the unity of the Church. But we 
have a right to point to the fact that the Historic Episcopate 
has been the subject of a continuous development. The Epis- 
copate in the time of Ignatius or Irenzus was not identical with 
the Episcopate of Ambrose; the Episcopate of Ambrose was 
different from that of the bishops in the time of the Reforma- 
tion; and the Episcopate in the Roman Church has changed 
since then. The Episcopate in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States is historic in the sense that it is the last 
term in a long development from the original institution of a 
Christian ministry. But so is the Episcopate in England, and 
so is the Roman Episcopate, and so is the Swedish Episcopate, 
and so is the Episcopate of the Moravian Brethren; and yet 
all these Episcopates differ each one from every other of them. 
This is not a matter of name merely, nor simply of agents of 
consecration, but of function, powers, limitations, qualifications. 
We ask not merely who consecrated, but who chose ; and sug- 
gest that under various constitutions men alike called bishops 
have been consecrated, some to one office, some to another. 
This fourth proposition therefore needs explanation. If it pro- 
poses Episcopacy as a convenient method of government, it is 
worthy of consideration; if it asserts it as a necessity because 
of Divine institution, then the bishops must make good their 
claim out of Holy Scripture against the conviction of the vast 
majority of their fellow Protestants and the equal but inconsist- 
ent claim of Rome. 

I think I have made plain how far the proposed Basis is 
from satisfying me; but I would not have taken the trouble to 
do so if it were not for my hearty sympathy with this attempt 
on the part of the bishops, and with the object they have in 
view. The divisions of the Church are a hindrance and a scan- 
dal. To separate from our fellow Christians without warrant 
of Holy Scripture is acrime. And in this country especially, 
in proportion as a new nationality is being evolved out of all 
the elements of our Commonwealth, the hope of unity is grow- 
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ing. Some one had to take the first step; and the House of 
Bishops in taking it have shown a worthy conception of their 
office. And they are right in proposing that there must first 
of all be an agreement concerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments. If such agreement 
can be secured, we may let the rest take care of itself. I do 
not understand that this basis is intended to be an u/timatum. 
On the other hand, we see that it is already undergoing modi- 
fication. It should be studied, and the Commission on Unity 
should tell the meaning of each of their propositions. And I 
hope that the discussion and conference may continue until 
all shall be led to see what is the Faith once delivered to the 
saints, and to be ashamed of that which they hold without 
warrant of Scripture, and contrary to the law of love. 
EDWARD T. Horn. 


THE REv. RoBerT S. MAcARTHUR, D.D. [Baptist], NEW 
YORK. 


HE Basis of Christian Reunion proposed by the Lambeth 
Conference in 1888 is worthy of the careful consideration 
of all bodies of Christians. The principles formulated by that 
Conference no doubt received the prolonged consideration of 
men eminent for learning and character. That there is nowa 
desire for closer union among different denominations of Chris- 
tians, no one familiar with the facts can for a moment doubt. 
And that such a reunion is desirable, provided it can be secured 
in harmony with conscientious convictions as to the teaching of 
Gop’s Word, no one will for a moment hesitate to admit. We 
ought not, however, to depreciate the essential unity which now 
exists. 

Essential unity may exist even where organic unity is wanting. 
As matters now are, organic unity is neither feasible nor de- 
sirable; but a fuller co-operation among Christians of every 
name for the salvation of souls and for the glory of God is both 
possible and desirable. Whatever will contribute toward se- 
curing this result is to be esteemed of value in all discussions 
on this general subject. Different denominations have made 
official responses to various overtures looking to this result. 
This writer does not presume to represent his denomination by 
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any formal appointment, but he heartily believes that he will not 
seriously misrepresent it in what he may say on this subject. 

1. The first statement made by this Conference, as to the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is one which most Baptists would like to recast so as to 
make it more authoritative than as given by this Conference. 
The Scriptures are not to be simply the “ ultimate standard of 
Faith,” but the only rule of Faith and Practice. We must have 
an infallible authority in all matters of religious faith. We repu- 
diate the figment of an infallible man, but we rejoice in accept- 
ing the authority of this infallible Book. The Word of Gop is 
to be regarded as the clearest revelation of the will of Gop 
which men have received. To that Word we are to bow with 
unquestioning submission; what it clearly utters we unquestion- 
ingly believe; when it commands us to go forward, we joyfully 
obey. When the Bible speaks, we may not be silent; when it 
is silent, we may not speak. More and more must the Word of 
GoD be exalted’ as the only rule of Faith and Practice in the 
Church of CHRIST. Whatever comes between the believing 
heart and the authoritative Word of GoD is to be doubtfully 
received or entirely rejected. Creeds made by men are not 
authoritative standards. To the authority of Gop’s Word three 
millions of members of Baptist Churches in these United States, 
and six millions of adherents to Baptist Churches, most joy- 
fully submit. The famous dictum of Chillingworth is to be 
emphasized,-—the Bible, and the Bible only, the religion of 
Protestants. Unfortunately many Protestants do not so regard 
the Word of Gop. They give tradition and churchianity an 
authority which tends to displace the Word of GoD as the only 
rule of Faith and Practice. 

2. The so-called Apostles’ Creed is an early summary of 
the Christian Faith, with most of whose statements Baptists are 
heartily agreed. We fully appreciate the high praise which 
Augustine gives it when he says regarding it, Regula fidet brevis 
et grandis ; brevis numero verborum, grandis pondere sententia- 
rum. We highly esteem it as a compendium of doctrine, for 
its intrinsic worth and for the veneration in which it has been 
so long and so deservedly held by many bodies of Christians. 
We can almost agree with Dr. Schaff when he says that though 
it is “not in form the production of the Apostles, it is a faith- 
ful compend of their doctrines, and comprehends the leading 
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articles of the Faith in the triune GOD and His revelation, 
from the creation to the life everlasting, in sublime simplicity, 
in unsurpassable brevity, in the most beautiful order, and with 
liturgical solemnity; and to this day it is the common bond 
of Greek, Roman, and Evangelical Christendom.” We object, 
however, to its title. It is not, in any natural sense of the word, 
the Apostles’ Creed. This title is an example of what has been 
called “‘a pious fraud.” All investigators now heartily agree 
that the so-called Athanasian Creed was not the work of the 
famous Athanasius, although it bears his name. Dr. Swainson 
does not hesitate to ascribe the origin of this title to a deliberate 
purpose to practise an imposition. He classifies this purpose 
with that which led to the “‘ False Decretals,” and the ‘‘ Donation 
of Constantine.” The Apostles never saw the Creed to which 
their name is attached; they never heard of it, and perhaps 
would net be willing to indorse it in all its parts as we now 
have it. It may be said that the title is now used with the under- 
standing that it is simply a truthful compend of Apostolic doc- 
trine; that it sets forth Apostolic principles of faith in Gop and 
in His revelation. But the title was intended to convey quite 
a different meaning; it was intended to convey the idea, which 
the Roman Catholic Church now clearly teaches, that its clauses 
were actually contributed by the Apostles. This Church, on 
the authority of what is known now to be a spurious sermon 
of Augustine, undertakes to name the clauses given by the 
different Apostles. To the historical compiler and tradition- 
alist Rufinus of the fourth century, we are indebted for the 
earliest accounts of the origin of this creed. He affirmed that 
the Apostles, before separating to the different nations, agreed 
upon “a form of sound words,” and that when met together 
they composed this compend under the special influence of the 
Hoty GHOosT. But no careful historic student attaches impor- 
tance to-day to this testimony of Rufinus. There may have 
been, there doubtless were, various formulas of belief in exist- 
ence from the earliest times; but no one can prove that the 
Apostles’ Creed is so ancient by from four hundred to five 
hundred years. The most that can be claimed for the title is 
that it fairly represents the facts of Christian Faith as taught 
by the Apostles. We also know well that the clauses relating 
to the descent into hell, and to the communion of saints, are 
’ of later origin than are the other portions of this creed. It 
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may be affirmed that the so-called Apostles’ Creed was sub- 
stantially in existence from the end of the fourth century; but 
in its completed form some authorities teach that it cannot be 
traced to a period earlier than about the middle of the eighth 
century. If this statement be correct, then it is about four 
centuries later in its present form than the earlier forms of 
the Nicene Creed. The clause, ‘‘He descended into hell,” is 
one whose origin is involved in great doubt, and whose teach- 
ing is not accepted by many devout believers and profound 
scholars. We know that an alternative form is suggested, and 
if that form were universally adopted, fewer criticisms would be 
pronounced upon this ancient and confessedly beautiful com- 
pend of doctrine. 

To the Nicene Creed more serious objection may be offered. 
The circumstances of its origin tend greatly to lessen the au- 
thority of its statements. We know that the controversies which 
began in the second century were prolonged into the third and 
fourth centuries under various phrases of belief and statement. 
This creed sprang out of the heart of this long and troublous 
conflict; it was literally a compromise, and it is to be received 
only as such. In the Council held in 325 at Nicza, summoned 
by Constantine, there were three distinct parties,—the Atha- 
nasian, the Eusebian, and the Arian. The Arian, or heretical 
party was comparatively few in numbers, and its direct influ- 
ence was not great at any time in the Council; but its indirect 
influence through the Eusebian, or middle party was marked 
at every stage of the discussion. For a time this middle party 
was able to hold the orthodox, or Athanasian party with a firm 
grasp. We all admit that there was much that was grand and 
imposing in the Nicene Council. No Church council so im- 
posing had met previous to that time, and perhaps few of like 
character have met since. But we know also that at times this 
Council conducted itself in a manner altogether unbecoming a 
solemn assembly of Christian men met for a high and holy 
purpose. Drafts of creeds were torn in pieces by the excited 
assembly, and the “lord of misrule” reigned occasionally with 
uninterrupted sway. The Council was at times more like a 
ward caucus of average politicians than like a council of grave 
and reverent men. 

It is also to be said that the Nicene Creed does not now 
appear in its original form; and the history of many of its later 
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clauses is involved in great obscurity. Whether they are to 
be attributed to the Niczno-Constantinopolitan Council is not 
generally known even by the most careful investigators. Some 
affirm that the enlarged creed appears in a work written before 
the meeting of this latter Council. The exact facts probably 
never will be known. It must be admitted also that these 
creeds are not to any great degree conservators of doctrine; 
they are often divisive rather than unitive. The Nicene Creed 
did not stop the sway of Arianism even at the time; it magni- 
fied, and in a certain sense dignified, Arianism, and led, for a 
time at least, to its more rapid spread. Creeds are not con- 
servative of doctrine in England or America to-day. The 
Churches whose creeds are longest and strongest differ more 
among themselves as to their Faith and Practice than do 
Churches in which there is no creed, in the technical sense of 
that term. This is not the expression of an opinion; it is not 
the formulation of an argument; it is simply the statement 
of an historic fact. The Nicene Creed, moreover, is in some 
of its parts too abstruse, too metaphysical and philosophical, 
for general adoption. It is difficult for any man to give a clear 
interpretation of some of its expressions. There may be doubt 
as to whether the forms in which it appears in English prop- 
erly represent the thought of the original; but the interpreta- 
tion, after a true translation has been made, is much more 
difficult than the translation itself. It would puzzle any teacher 
of religion to make a statement of some clauses in this creed 
which would be intelligible to the minds of immature thinkers 
and inexperienced believers, or even to those of maturity and 
experience. That creeds have their use, we do not for a mo- 
ment deny; that they should be thrust between the Christian 
and his Bible, we do not for a moment believe. Whatever 
tends to dethrone and to displace, or to disparage, the Word of 
GoD is so far to be rejected. We are unable to see the advan- 
tage of emphasizing the value of elaborate creeds. We cannot 
discover their practical use in Christian life and work, and we 
know that in many instances they have divided the Church, 
when a simpler statement of GobD’s Word would have united 
Gop’s people. It is often much more difficult to interpret the 
creeds than to interpret the Scriptures on which their state- 
ments are supposed to be based. We therefore favor the reten- 
tion of Gop’s Word, and that alone, as the only rule of the 
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Faith and Practice of the Church; but we do not object to a 
brief, simple statement of its fundamental truths, expressed, for 
the most part, in its own words. 

3. To this statement we have no special objection to offer. 
The term “sacrament” we do not use and do not indorse. It 
is nota Scriptural term. There is no reason why we should not 
use a Scriptural term when one is given us which is more 
appropriate than is this term. We believe that the Word of 
Gop clearly teaches that the only subjects of baptism are be- 
lievers, and that the act of baptism is properly described in the 
language of the Apostle Paul when he says, “ Buried with Him 
in baptism;” and in this belief we have the support, in large 
part, of the best scholarship of the world. The term “ sacra- 
ment,” both as to its origin and its associations, we reject. That 
the ordinances of the LORD’s house should be “ ministered with 
unfailing use of CHRIST’S words of institution,” we heartily be- 
lieve. We strive so to minister these ordinances, and are ready 
to accept this statement as the manner in which the ordinances 
are to be observed. 

4. The expression “ Historic Episcopate” is one which is 
perhaps capable of several distinct meanings. In some of the 
senses in which it might be used, and in the one in which it was 
probably used by the Lambeth Conference, we cannot agree. 
If there is in the expression an implication of the so-called 
Apostolic succession, we shall be obliged to refuse our indorse- 
ment. If we were permitted to interpret the expression, we 
might give it our adherence. That the Apostles had or could 
have successors, strictly speaking, we wholly deny. With Dr. 
G. A. Jacob, late Head-Master of Christ’s Hospital, and the 
author of the Lcclesiastical Polity of the New Testament, when 
he says, “ The Apostles had no successors in their office; they 
stand alone as the Divinely inspired teachers, legislators, and 
rulers in CHRIST'S Church and Kingdom,” we heartily agree. 
In the very nature of the case they could not have successors. 
The Word of GoD does not indorse the sense in which the word 
“bishop” is now used by some bodies of Christians. The mean- 
ing of the New Testament is so clear as scarcely to admit 
of intelligent differences of opinion. It is not possible that 
the great majority of believers could accept the “ Historic Epis- 
copate,” as the term is ordinarily understood, as a basis of unity 
in the Church of Jesus CHRIST. 
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On the whole subject of Christian unity, four propositions 
may be laid down, which if accepted would greatly help to 
solve the perplexing problems involved. 

1. The Word of GOD must be recognized as the only rule 
of Faith and Practice. We have already enlarged upon this 
thought in the earlier part of this article. 

2. No denomination has a right to a separate existence, 
except it represents and teaches some important doctrine or 
doctrines of the Word of Gop which other denominations 
either oppose, reject, or inadequately present. Surely that is 
a reasonable proposition. No denomination has a right to 
exist as such, if it has no distinctive truth to teach to the 
world; no right to exist merely to gratify the personal vanity 
of its supporters, or to furnish a vocation for its preachers; no 
right merely to maintain a tradition, however honorable and 
venerable. The question must be asked regarding any Church, 
What truth has this organization to give us which other bodies 
of Christians do not teach? That is a fair question; to it each 
denomination, with the Word of GOD as its authority, ought to 
give an intelligent reply. The true Apostolic Church is that 
Church which best illustrates the spirit and the teachings of 
the Apostles, — that Church whose ordinances and worship most 
fully harmonize with the teaching and example of the Apostles. 
Why waste the LORD’s money in maintaining a separate or- 
ganization for home and foreign mission work, except the 
particular body have a truth to teach which other Churches 
are not presenting to the world? It is fair to ask regarding 
some Churches this question, What truth of Gop’s Word 
would perish from the earth if these Churches should cease to 
exist as separate bodies? In regard to some organizations it 
must be said that the echo of the questioner’s voice will be the 
only answer to his question. Why, then, should such organiza- 
tions be maintained? Why should not the advocates of organic 
Christian union give their attention at once to this matter? 
Why might not some of them immediately illustrate their 
preaching by merging themselves and their Churches into other 
Christian bodies, which teach, in all essential respects, the 
doctrines which their own Church teaches? If we honestly 
apply this rule we shall certainly eliminate several denomina- 
tions. The question is, are these principles sound, and if so, 
ought they not to be applied in the interest of a true economy 
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in the conduct of the LORD’s work, and also in the interest of 
a wholesome Christian union? 

3. Akin to this proposition is another: Organic union 
ought first to be effected among all the wings and branches of 
each denomination itself. When that has been accomplished, 
that denomination can consistently and effectively urge organic 
union among the various bodies differing much more widely in 
name, in Faith, and in forms of worship. There are Free-will 
Baptists and Hyper-Calvinistic, Anti-Missionary and ‘ Omis- 
sionary” Baptists, Seventh Day Baptists and several other 
wings and branches bearing some form of the denomination’s 
name. Regular Baptists feel that they ought, if possible, to 
secure union among some of these divisions and subdivisions. 
In the case of some, such union is probably impossible. We 
ought to begin near home, and later we could consistently 
urge bodies differing more widely to come into a closer 
union. 

Similar remarks will apply to the Presbyterian Church. The 
distinctions between Old School and New School have at least 
nominally passed away. Traces, however, of former divisions 
still remain; but there are yet many branches of the one 
Presbyterian Church. There are United Presbyterians, Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, Covenanter and several other divisions 
of the one body. Some of these divisions are again subdivided ; 
and some of the subdivisions are again subdivided. If one were 
to speak of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in this connection, 
the argument would be greatly strengthened. It would seem 
as if all these bodies which are Presbyterian in government, and 
which differ so little in faith and practice, might be brought 
into one great Pan-Presbyterian Church. There are also va- 
rious bodies of Christians bearing the name “ Methodist.” We 
have Episcopal Methodists, Wesleyan Methodists, Calvinistic 
Methodists, and Protestant Methodists; and some of these divi- 
sions are also subdivided again and again. Let us have a great 
Pan-Methodists’ organization, and then Methodism shall be 
able more effectively to make its appeal to other bodies not 
bearing its distinctive name. Congregationalists also have 
different wings. The line of cleavage may not be so marked by 
a separate terminology as it is by differences in Faith and Prac- 
tice which cannot well be formulated into differences in no- 
menclature. These differences, however, are real; they are 
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manifesting themselves in theological schools, in home mission 
work, and especially in the Board for foreign mission work. 
When we come to speak of the Protestant Episcopal Church, we 
have many illustrations of the necessity which there is of such a 
denominational unity as is here advocated. There are in this 
body wide differences, wider probably than in other denomi- 
nations, in the essential spirit of different Churches, although 
there is outward unity. There is the High Church, and there is 
the Low Church and the Broad Church. There are Reformed 
Episcopalians and, in the opinion of those at least, presumably 
un-Reformed Episcopalians. There ought to be a Pan-Epis- 
copal Church, which might perhaps include our Methodist 
friends so far as the term ‘“‘ Episcopal” is concerned, before 
the most effective form of appeal can be made for organic 
unity to those outside the Episcopal fold. We trust the 
effort toward a more permanent unity will be begun along 
all these denominational lines. 

4. We venture to suggest another proposition. No form 
of organic union is to be advocated which gives to any 
Church the right to appropriate for itself such ecclesiastical 
titles, or to employ such historical assumptions, as practically 
to unchurch all other bodies of Christians. No titles should be 
used by any Church except such as are clearly given in the 
Word of Gop, and they are to be adopted in the sense in which 
they are used, according to the conclusions of the best scholar- 
ship in the Word of Gop. The assumptions which are here 
condemned are great barriers to Christian union. They some- 
times simply excite laughter; they occasionally justify whole- 
some indignation. No officials in any Church are justified in 
appropriating to themselves titles implying appointment by 
authority over all Christians in a town, city, or State. Such 
assumptions are as unfraternal as they are un-Scriptural. No 
man has a right to claim for himself a title which has never 
been bestowed by those whose bestowment alone could justify 
him in its use. No union among denominations, which is 
simply absorption of one into another, except in the case of 
denominations which have no distinctive truth to teach, as we 
have already suggested, is to be commended. The question of 
legal and personal rights immediately obtrudes itself at these 
points. The lion said to the lamb, “ Let us be one, and lie 
down together.” The union was speedily effected, but when 
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the attitude of recumbency was secured, the relative positions 
of lion and lamb it is easy to understand. Such a relation- 
ship is not Christian union; it is simply absorption of one 
body into another without any real advantage to the cause of 
CHRIST as a whole. There must be fraternal consideration, 
there must be regard for the rights of all, in any attempt to 
unite the different denominations into one great whole. The 
assumptions which we here condemn are a great barrier to 
Christian union. 

We have not advocated organic union; but we rejoice in all 
forms of co-operation, and in some forms of federation. But it 
is quite certain that if there is to be any form of organic union, 
it must begin at the baptistery. Every denomination in Protes- 
tant Christendom, and in the entire Roman and Greek Churches, 
can agree upon baptism, as taught by our LORD and His 
Apostles. The Greek Church, numbering eighty to ninety 
millions of adherents, has ever been a stout witness on behalf 
of baptism. The Roman Church joyfully accepts it, and all 
the Protestant Churches join hands with these two great bodies. 
On no substitute for baptism can all the denominations agree. 
We are not now arguing a point; we are simply stating an in- 
controvertible fact. Do men really want organic Christian 
union? Are they in earnest when they proclaim this desire? 
Are they willing to follow CHRIST into the waters of baptism? 
Are they willing to join hands with their brethren in all cen- 
turies and in all climes? Here is the opportunity; here is 
the truly Apostolic and Catholic ordinance. If they will but 
follow Apostolic injunction and example, then all can say, 
“We are buried with Him by baptism unto death.” And 
then there may be, if it is desired, organic union without doing 
violence to the convictions of any, and in acknowledged har- 
mony with the Word of GoD and its recognized interpretations. 
We are not arguing for an organic union of all the denomina- 
tions as matters now are; we are simply stating the manner in 
which it is clearly possible. We could quote the most learned 
authorities of many faiths and countries and centuries in favor of 
this position. On but few points is the scholarship of the world 
so nearly a unit as it is in regard to the meaning of the word 
“baptism,” and as to the practice of the Apostles and the early 
Church. It would be easy to fill pages with the names of learned 
authorities on all these points; and the simple-minded disciple 
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of the LorpD JEsus, with no guide but the New Testament, 
comes to the same conclusion. May the HOLY SPIRIT lead all 
believers into all truth! 





R. S. MACARTHUR. 





PROFESSOR WILLIAM J. MANN, D.D. [LUTHERAN], 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: — 

HE Faculty of the Theological Seminary of the Lutheran 

Church at Mount Airy requested me to answer the invita- 
tion extended in your favor of March 22, 1890, to the Rev. 
C. W. Schaeffer, D.D. LL.D., Chairman of the Faculty. My 
answer makes no claim to express the sentiments of the Fac- 
ulty, or of any portion of the Lutheran Church, but it is 
to be taken as the opinion of an individual member of that 
Communion. 

I feel myself considerably embarrassed by the want of a def- 
inite conception of the object in view; namely, the reunion of the 
Church. Certainly, all Christians feel that the disunited condi- 
tion of Christendom, as we witness it, does not correspond with 
that conception of the “ communion of saints” which was in 
the mind of its Divine Author, but is in glaring contradiction to 
A the fundamental ideas of Christianity as a system of religious 
and ethical principles, and to a large extent prevents Christian- 

ity from executing its mission, and from conveying to mankind 
its intended blessings. No enlightened Christian can therefore 
be indifferent toward a movement coming from so respected 
and influential an assembly as the Lambeth Conference of the 
Anglican Church, that has in view the extinction of evils inher- 
ent in the present condition, and that may serve better to enable 
our sacred religion to spread its blessings upon the world. 

Examining that “ Basis for Reunion” laid before me, I con- 
fess that its very broadness, its apparent liberality, is to me em- 
barrassing. I agree to this, that the canonical writings of the 
Old and New Testament shall be the.exclusive rule by which 
all teachers and all teachings shall be tested. 

Of course, to apply this principle, it needs a certain unanimity 
in the interpretation of the Old and New Testament canonical 
writings to make it a practical rule. Certainly I acknowledge 
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the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds as statements of the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian religion. If the task would 
consist simply in stating the points wherein Christianity differs 
from heathenism or from Gnostic and Arian errors, I would say 
these two creeds are “ sufficient,” and would not object to add- 
ing the Athanasian Creed, in spite of its scholastic treatment of 
the Trinitarian dogma. 

The Church catholic was in those times necessitated to guard 
the true doctrine against certain errors, then endangering the 
existence and the character of Christianity. Other errors of 
various forms arose since then from time to time, and made in- 
roads into the Body of CHRIST, sickening it and endangering 
its very life. Against these errors those Ecumenical Symbols 
offer no declaration and no guard, and to supplement this defect 
by adding (No. 3) the two sacraments, not only leaves the very 
important sacramental question, which more than any other 
divided Protestantism, unsolved, but ignores other questions 
which mere ignoring neither solves nor removes. To use in the 
administrations of the LORD’s Supper “ CHRIST’S words of 
institution,” will, harmless as it seems to be, never satisfy mil- 
lions of Lutherans, since they know that under this form here- 
sies affecting Christology and hereby the very centre of the 
Christian system of saving truth, have crept in and are retained, 
and since they consider the celebration of the Sacrament also 
an act and an occasion of professing their religious conviction. 
A unanimous testimony given by a very large part of Evangel- 
ical Christendom against errors affecting faith and life in our age 
might have weight with many, and prove that the Church not 
only rests on the achievements of bygone ages and repeats their 
formulas, but stands up with striking unanimity to-day, warning 
against errors opposing Divinely revealed truth, destructive to 
the Church, and poisoning individuals, families, and society. 
A mere attempt to prove that on some points various Christian 
denominations of the present generation are identified with the 
venerable relics of the past, while on those errors, which now 
powerfully oppose the truth as it is in CHRIST, and undermine 
the foundations of Christian life, an ominous silence is kept, 
only reveals the weakness of the Church and its inability to 
counteract the dangers of the times. If such a declaration is 
impossible or inadmissible, it is questionable whether any other 
form for a basis of reunion will promise a desirable result. 
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It is clear that any reunion on the basis of the one proposed 
by the Lambeth Conference would be a union intended to cover 
the differences existing. It would be an agreement to disagree. 
In every effort of such a character the seed of discord and dis- 
union is inherent, There is in it a sort of charity at the expense 
of honesty; and in this case it amounts to a suppressio vert, 
which nowhere is more to be avoided than in matters of con- 
science and religion. 

In No. 4 of the Lambeth Conference propositions, mention is 
made of the “ Historic Episcopate,” and it is presented as an 
integral part of the “ Basis for Reunion.” It stands to reason 
that those who would unite on this basis would have to come 
in under this conditio sine qua non, and to retain or accept the 
Episcopate as the only admissible form of Christian Church 
government. 

I, as a Lutheran, feel no repugnance to the Episcopate as a 
principle of Church government. Iam far from saying that the 
Episcopate is the only form of Church government admissible 
in the Christian Church. Denying this exclusive right of the 
Episcopate, I refer to the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament “as the rule and ultimate standard of Faith.” Time- 
honored as the Episcopate is, it is no article of Faith. It is in 
Gop’s Word nowhere demanded as a principle, by the consent 
to which is conditioned fellowship in the Christian community. 
I respect it as a historical growth. I can understand why it 
was retained in the Church of England in her connection with 
the State on the basis of Erastianism, and the aristocratic ten- 
dencies of the ruling classes of England, and why it was not 
retained in Scotland, where the prevailing elements were more 
tinged with democratic proclivities. I admit willingly that there 
is much to be said in favor of the Episcopate. But on the 
other hand, I cannot forget that out of the Episcopate grew 
Papacy and many concomitant evils, and that it did not save 
the Church of England from the inroads of Arminianism, the 
rising within her of Quakerism and Methodism, and the dis- 
turbing influences of Puseyism and Ritualism. In the United 
States of America it did not prevent a split in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the origin of a Reformed Episcopal 
Church. These historical facts establish a right to doubt the 
wisdom of making acceptance of the Historic Episcopate an 
absolute condition of entering into a reunion agreement. 
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I do not wish to be understood as undervaluing the impor- 
tance of the organization and government of the Church. But 
I insist on this point, that all that appertains to the govern- 
mental question is of secondary concern. We are not saved by 
any form of Church government, but by faith in CHRIST, by 
appropriating His merits and assimilating His personal qual- 
ities. The great end of CHRIST’S incarnation is not the Church, 
but the Kingdom of Gop, the liberation of man from the do- 
minion of the world and the acknowledgment of Gop’s ruling, 
and submission through penitent faith to His will, to establish 
true morality as the common task of the human race and the 
basis of true happiness. Thus viewed, GOD’s Kingdom is the 
highest good, and the Church, with all that appertains to it, is 
the indispensable instrumentality for its actualization. To iden- 
tify Gop’s Kingdom and the Church is a portentous Roman 
error. Starting with these preliminaries, I say that the question 
of the organization and government of the Church is of sec- 
ondary character, as I cannot maintain that the efficacy of the 
functions of the officers of the Church is dependent on the priv- 
ileged character of a caste, endowed with peculiar supernatural 
powers. This none of the venerable men assembled at Lam- 
beth would claim for the bishops. Consequently, the question 
of the Episcopate will ultimately be settled on the principle of 
expediency, as it originaliy grew out of it, whereby is excluded 
its absolute and unlimited necessity. It is with a view to this 
point that I do not wish to be understood as admitting the 
claims of the Episcopate as a conditio sine qua non for the ex- 
istence of the true Church; while on the other hand, I do not 
wish to be misunderstood as ignoring the historic basis and the 
venerable character of the Episcopate and of the organization 
of the Church on this basis. I for’ one would give the prefer- 
ence to the Historic Episcopate before all other forms of Church 
government, and would, with proper limitations of its privileges 
and rights, to which the Committee of the Lambeth Conference 
alludes in its final observation, and with due regard for local 
conditions and traditions, advocate its adoption where it can 
be introduced without danger to equally or more important 
interests. 

In conclusion, I say that much will have to be changed in 
the relation now existing between the different Church parties, 
before a practical result of reunion movements will be attained. 
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That each claims to be the Church, while every one produces 
in the average the same moral and social result, and not one of 
them all stands before the community without faults and blem- 
ishes, —this is simply calculated to mutually irritate and gen- 
erally to make Christianity ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
The zeal often manifested to make proselytes and to work for the 
increase of “the Church,” is not always unalloyed love of Gop 
and souls, but only often another form of refined egotism. It 
is a pride, contributive to the ignorance which representatives 
of various denominations frequently reveal concerning the con- 
dition, the work, and the merits of others, and of the contempt 
based on gross ignorance with which the others are treated. 
Now, this is not Christian, neither is it expedient, provided we 
have the great thought of reunion at heart and are willing with 
a clear conscience to work in this direction. 

There is one point more, to which I may be permitted to al- 
lude, provided I do not encroach too much upon your liberal- 
ity. There are so very few symptoms observable which might 
indicate that we Protestants, in spite of all existing differences, 
have in common a certain historical origin, and form a practical 
antithesis to the errors of Romanism, without which antithesis 
our right of existence would be lost. I have often felt that it 
might be of advantage if all Protestants would unite on a day 
commemorative of the great world-historic fact of the Reforma- 
tion, to be solemnly and religiously celebrated every year. I do 
not agree with many positions of Romanism, while I am no 
enemy of the Roman Catholics. But viewing their wisdom in 
showing the world that they are one great organization, their 
zeal to make progress and to gain influence and power, I think 
we Evangelicals are but too remiss in strengthening our own 
religious consciousness on the basis of that only rule of faith 
and life, the Word of Gop, and in feeling that in our antithesis 
to those errors which crept in while the watchmen slept, and 
which affect the corner-stone of our salvation, Justification by 
Faith, we are a unit and are willing to let the world know it. 


Dii atque animam salvavi. 
W. J. MANN. 
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PROFESSOR E. J. WoLF, D.D. [LUTHERAN], THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, PA. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
N your kind request that I should give you my views upon 
the subject of Christian Reunion in general, and state how 
far I would accept this “ Basis on which approach might be, 
under Gop’s blessing, made toward reunion,” you very prop- 
erly serve notice that each writer speaks only for himself. I 
accept this understanding. Yet in discussing the acceptability 
of the bishops’ overtures I cannot forget that this basis is pro- 
posed by the highest representatives of the Episcopal Church, 
nor suppress for the time my Lutheran consciousness. No other 
two Communions have indoctrine and worship so much incommon 
as the Episcopal and the Lutheran. For proof of this, one need 
but lay the XXXIX. Articles alongside of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and take a look at the historic liturgies of the two Churches. 
So close were the sympathy and the intercourse between the 
Church of England and the Evangelical Church of Germany 
during the first period of the Reformation “that it cannot be 
doubted” if both Churches had been embraced in the same terri- 
tory, there would have been but one Communion, and that with- 
out any compromises. It has been recognized also by Episcopal 
historians that if the bishops of Germany had joined in the re- 
formatory movement, and if the English bishops had united in 
opposing it, the German Church would have been Episcopal, and 
the English Church would have been non-Episcopal. 

This affinity made itself felt in the early history of this coun- 
try. A number of Episcopal congregations in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia enjoyed during the first decades of the eighteenth 
century the stated ministrations of Lutheran clergymen, — min- 
istrations which they eagerly sought, “ lest their children would 
become unchristened heathen or Quakers, and their Churches 
would be changed into stables alongside of Quaker meeting- 
houses.” When, on the other hand, a later generation of German 
Lutherans demanded English preaching, distinguished pastors 
were known to direct them to the Episcopal Church as being 
properly the English Lutheran Church. 

Closely as these great historic Churches approach each other 
on many points, nevertheless the very terms of this fraternal 
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overture reveal the wide chasm which separates them. It lays 
down as fundamental at least one feature which the Lutheran 
Church has always regarded as an adiaphoron, while it passes by 
among other things the doctrine of justification by Faith alone, 
which to all Lutherans is the doctrine of a standing or falling 
Church. Lutherans do not object to the Historic Episcopate as 
an administrative institution. They, in fact, maintain it in various 
countries. The Apostolic legitimacy of the Swedish Episcopate 
is no more disputed than is that of the Church of England, and 
if this institution were deemed essential to the government of 
CHRIST’S Church, or believed to have any inspired authority, the 
Lutheran clergy and congregations of this country could readily 
avail themselves of its benefits. But holding that the ministry is 
simply the office of dispensing the Word and the Sacraments, 
that its incumbents have an essential equality, and that no form 
of Church polity is of Divine right, — some of its writers even 
teaching that every claim to a Divinely instituted polity is es- 
sentially Romish, believing the Scriptures to make the grace of 
salvation contingent upon naught but Word and Sacrament, and 
beholding in history the fruits of a pure and vigorous Chris- 
tianity outside the domain of the Historic Episcopate, — the 
Lutheran Church would have to repudiate the principles under 
which she came into distinctive being, and turn her back upon 
four centuries signalized by the presence of the SPIRIT within 
her bosom, before she could accept the Historic Episcopate as 
indispensable to the integrity or the unity of the One Holy 
Christian and Apostolic Church. 

That it is a very ancient institution; that it has often rendered 
inestimable service to the Christian cause; that it has been made 
illustrious by the ability and sanctity of many of its representa- 
tives, — no historical scholar will question. But if it must be 
accepted as “ essential to the restoration of unity among the 
divided branches of Christendom,” then I would humbly but 
firmly say it were far better to have these divisions continue, 
sad and reproachful as they seem, than to accord a Divine right 
to that which, so far as GOD enables us to see, is lacking the 
proper credentials for such a claim. The truth revealed from 
heaven is of greater moment to mankind than any human insti- 
tution, however beneficial, and the moral inability of non-Epis- 
copalians to abandon what they have always held to be the truth 
on this subject, is fortified by the admission of the foremost An- 
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glican scholars that the Historic Episcopate derives no support 
from the Scriptures, 

According to the teachings of such expositors as Lightfoot, 
Hatch, and even Plummer, on the origin of the Episcopate, the 
fourth proposition of the bishops’ Basis, with all deference to the 
distinguished prelates who formulated it, stands in manifest con- 
flict with the first, namely, “‘ The Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments containing all things necessary to salvation 
and being the rule and ultimate standard of Faith.” This is the 
generic principle of Protestantism, its razson d’étre, and of course 
must forever remain the first condition for unity among the 
Protestant Communions. But until the advocates of Episcopacy 
find it in the Scriptures, the acceptance of these as the ultimate 
authority, of necessity includes the rejection of Episcopacy as an 
essential. The converse of this is equally true. 

Were the Scriptures alone a sufficient basis for union, as some 
fondly dream, the consummation so devoutly wished need be 
not a day longer delayed, for they are accepted unconditionally 
by every division of the Evangelical Church. But it being by 
general consent indispensable to have the essentials of the Chris- 
tian Faith defined and formulated in exact and faithful expres- 
sions, I cannot see how Churches concerned for the purity and 
completeness of Evangelical truth can be content with the 
Nicene Creed as “ the sufficient statement of the Christian 
Faith.” While not according any authority to the creeds of 
Christendom, they arose as historical necessities for the confu- 
tation of error, they are the invaluable acquisitions which re- 
sulted from long and bitter conflict with the enemies of truth, 
and their distinct and comprehensive articulation and systematic 
arrangement of Scriptural verities are among the priceless treas- 
ures which the Church of to-day, under the law of continuity, 
has inherited from the Church of the past. 

Recognizing as we do the Head of the Church upon the me- 
diatorial throne governing all things for the advancement of His 
Kingdom, believing that He endowed His Church with the Spirit 
of the truth to guide it into all the truth, holding in eternal re- 
membrance the company of faithful witnesses who in their devo- 
tion to unmistakable statements of the Gospel passed through 
water and through fire, I cannot conceive of an exigency that 
would justify the Church in casting overboard trophies for which 
her noblest servants in various critical periods hazarded their 
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lives. Is it worthy of the Church, for any cause whatever, to 
treat as of no moment the grandest achievements ever made in 
the cause of truth? Does it become her character and her claims 
to extinguish the light which for ages illumined her path, to turn 
her back upon Scriptural doctrines and systems for which the 
whole of Christendom has felt its indebtedness to the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and to ignore those vital principles for 
which the Protestant world still commemorates the glorious 
Reformation ? 

Granted that the Evangelical Christian Church could as a 
whole adopt a measure so irreconcilable with her mission as the 
pillar and ground of the truth, suppose that Augustine and his 
immediate followers, with Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, and the 
other Reformers, could be relegated to oblivion as having con- 
tributed nothing to the illumination or compass of Evangelical 
doctrine, what intrinsic gain is to result from such a sacrifice? 
What enlargement of influence, what increment of spiritual 
power, would accrue to the communion of believers, marshalled 
in grand proportions of outward unity under such conditions? 

Imagine for a moment the realization of this plan, and con- 
template the advance of Christianity in the united body. One 
set of pulpits will teach the total wreck of humanity by sin, an- 
other set will glorify this similitude of deity, and denying its 
impotence, will hold that at its lowest it needs but a smile of 
encouragement to rise to the loftiest character. One class will 
hold all men to be under condemnation for original and actual 
sin, from which the mercy of GOD alone can redeem them; an- 
other will treat all with the complacent pity which regards man- 
kind as unfortunate rather than guilty. Some will glory in the 
Cross of CHRIST as man’s only hope, others will hold up the 
Nazarene’s personal character, or perchance His sublime teach- 
ings, as the condition for the renewal of the world. Some will 
preach that faith alone brings salvation to the sinner, others 
that a holy life is the one thing that is acceptable to Gop. In 
some Churches men will hear that justification is simply the 
restoration of the condemned to Gop’s favor, in others that 
justification is of the nature of sanctification, and that its literal 
meaning, “ making just,” holds in theology. By some the sac- 
raments will be interpreted as picturesque memorials, by others 
as having a supernatural content. Here eternal woe will be 
denounced on the impenitent; yonder it will be maintained that 
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Gop’s infinite love cannot fail ultimately to draw to itself every 
creature. 

What reverence or prepossession would such a spectacle in- 
spire among them that are without? If our present divisions, 
due largely to diversity of doctrines, form melancholy stumbling- 
blocks to the world, what will the world think of our attempting 
to disguise these divisions under the garb of outward unity? 

It becomes us to walk in wisdom toward those without, yet 
primarily the Church must guard the health and development 
of her own children. What, now, would be the inevitable effect 
on these of such discord in the Church’s instructions on sub- 
jects that touch the very heart of Christian experience? It is 
probably a less serious calamity for souls to be entangled in 
some definite error, than to have such a jumbling of truth and 
error from recognized spiritual guides as must stagger the 
understanding and distract the conscience. Certainly, next to 
corruption of doctrine, the greatest harm must result from con- 
fusion of doctrine. Yet with no bulwark save the Nicene Creed 
against the brood of errors that spring up invariably in the path 
of the Gospel, the Church can have no guarantee against that 
confusion and corruption of doctrine which in the Middle Ages 
followed the obscuration of sound and clear views on sin and 
grace. While not holding the Episcopate responsible for it, 
we never can forget that the Church never sank so low as when 
it was an organic unity governed by the Historic Episcopate, 
but with Gospel truth neglected, obscured, or corrupted. 

Desirable as the reunion of Christendom confessedly is, the 
acceptance of two propositions in this basis, it seems to me, 
is out of the question, with all those who value the precious 
doctrines of grace, which study and prayer and conflict and 
martyrdom have added to “ the substantial deposit of Christian 
Faith.” Among all the divisions of the Evangelical Church, 
there is not one which does not have many noble souls, who 
would part with their life’s blood before they would consent 
to part in any measure or in any sense with these truths. It 
appears therefore to my mind impossible for “ the chief of the 
Christian Communions” to reunite organically on any basis that 
does not include the common inheritance of Christian doctrine 
which is substantially embodied in the creeds of the Reforma- 
tion. The Church is set for the defence of the truth, not for its 


displacement. 
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This does not sound like a voice in favor of Church union. 
These sentiments may be voted out of place in a Symposium on 
the Reunion of Christendom, and I very much regret if I shall 
strike a note of discord in a grand symphony concert. From 
the irrepressible agitation of this subject in the press, from a 
number of movements which express a powerful public senti- 
ment, from many infallible signs of growing cordiality and charity 
between different denominations, one might conclude that an 
irresistible current in behalf of union has set in, and that those 
solicited to write upon it are expected simply to register its 
depth and volume. That any one should have the audacity to 
breast the current would reflect seriously upon his discretion. 
Yet is it wise, is it rational, in a movement so desirable and so 
momentous, to close our eyes to the colossal barriers which 
block its path? The scandal of the Church’s divisions, like the 
monstrous iniquity of the liquor traffic, is so revolting that the 
intensity of our abhorrence may blind us to the insuperable 
difficulties by which it is beset. Before adopting visionary 
schemes or forming alliances which in the end may only retard 
the reunion of our divided ranks, it becomes us to take in if 
possible the situation, to measure the stupendous dimensions of 
the undertaking, and to gauge the depth and the significance of 
the feeling which is by many regarded as almost universal and 
therefore indicative of a providential impulse, a proof that the 
SPIRIT is impressing the cause upon the minds of Christians. 

Far be it from me to offer a different interpretation or to be- 
little the sincerity or the strength of a wide-spread sentiment, 
yet I cannot fail to observe counter-tendencies which are suffi- 
ciently powerful to paralyze and counteract the wisest and 
noblest efforts to heal the wounds in CHRIST’S body. The 
respective denominations have as a rule shown no symptom 
of relaxing their hold on their doctrinal characteristics. The 
Baptists have no idea of uniting with Christians who regard 
anything besides the immersion of adult believers as baptism. 
The Lutherans have no thought of abandoning the doctrine of 
CHRIST’S presence in the Eucharist. The Congregationalists 
have but lately shown that they still hold to the Divine right 
of their polity. And the very Church which so honorably and 
fraternally makes overtures for reunion puts in the foreground 
as a condition its one distinctive feature. These facts remove 
the enchanting prospect of a united Evangelical Church into 
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the remote future, although such adherence to convictions re- 
dounds really to the credit of those bodies. But alongside of 
this honorable adhesion to principle, there is a sectarian uphold- 
ing of trifles which is tantamount to a glorying in diversities and 
divisions for their own sakes. As long as Evangelical Chris- 
tians cannot agree on the language of the LORD’s Prayer, or 
use the same form of the Apostles’ Creed, or study in the 
Sunday Schools the same Scripture lessons on the great Festi- 
vals which have been fountains of spiritual refreshing to the 
Church in all ages, there is hardly any occasion to hurry up the 
details which are to consummate the reunion of Christendom. 

It is not pleasant to introduce these things here. It is not 
wise to ignore them. They show that, underneath the current 
which to the joy of many makes for union, there is a counter- 
current which arrests the tide of Christian fellowship and in- 
sults the noblest aspiration of our age. <A grave responsibility 
for the perpetuation of schism must rest upon those who in the 
face of the great multitude of Christians disturb the harmony 
of public worship by inserting a sectarian shibboleth into the 
common prayer and the common creed of believers, and upon 
those also who, when charged to select uniform lessons for the 
Sunday Schools of the world, put out from year to year a 
scheme which prevents the children from uniting in the uni- 
versal triumph of Christendom on Easter morning. It is unde- 
niable that as long as denominations are thus occupied with 
straining out gnats and puerilities that represent not a grain 
of principle, the weightier matter of a united Church must con- 
tent itself with an occasional protest. If we are to keep on stick- 
ling for set phrases, for prejudices begotten of ecclesiastical or 
civil strife, for opinions and traditions that have no significance 
except that they have been for some time in vogue; if noth- 
ing is to be laid upon the altar; if the cause of Church union 
is not worth a single sacrifice, and its realization is expected 
without a Calvary,— then we may as well face the issue, and 
give up the contest as chimerical and hopeless. 

From these emphatic negatives it is apparent that I have no 
plan of union to advocate, no definite proposal to suggest. I 
have at present no faith in any measure that has come to my 
notice; and I do not believe that the man has been born 
who is capable of devising a feasible measure. The insuperable 
character of the obstacles in the way remind me of the limita- 
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tions of human expedients; the desirability of the object and 
the hope of its ultimate realization recall the truth that “ with 
GOD all things are possible.” And may not our extremity once 
again prove GOD’S opportunity? 

At all events, in our zeal for this blessed cause are we not 
in danger of infringing upon Divine prerogatives? Is not this 
a case in which the hand of Divine wisdom and power must 
interpose? We are constantly quoting the SAVIOUR’S prayer in 
behalf of the unity of His followers; but we seem to forget that 
it was a prayer, and construe it into a command. We speak 
of it as if it had been addressed to His followers instead of to 
His FATHER, and we think it the bounden duty of the different 
denominations to answer it. The continued and wide-spread 
agitation of this issue has indeed produced a general conviction 
that this is a work of human achievement, that it devolves upon 
the teachers and leaders in the various Communions to institute 
measures by which the disruptions of CHRIST’S body may be 
healed, and the scattered fragments of His hosts become united. 
Are we not in peril of putting ourselves in the place of Gop, 
of taking upon ourselves what belongs to the FATHER, of inter- 
meddling presumptuously with what GOD has reserved to His 
own season and His own power? 

The preaching of the Gospel among all nations the REDEEMER 
intrusted to His disciples under the condition of His abiding 
presence with them; but when the work of uniting the redeemed 
in one fold lay as a mighty burden upon His heart, He addressed 
His memorable prayer to His FATHER in heaven, The creation 
of a united Church is not the product of men’s hands; it is the 
work of that Omnipotence which in the beginning reduced the 
chaos of matter into the majestic unity of the universe. 

Our only hope for the unity of the Church lies there, where 
our LORD Himself looked for it, — in the FATHER’S great heart. 
And we joyfully look for the day when all Christians shall be 
one, not because we have faith in what is devised or proposed 
from any quarter, but because the only begotten SON prayed 
for this result to His FATHER, and we know that the FATHER 
always heareth Him. 

It becomes us, indeed, to be in accord with our MASTER’S 
prayer, — to have in this, as in all things, the same mind which 
dwelt in Him. The first duty and the first sign of prom- 
ise for ultimate union in the Church is the cultivation of sym- 
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pathy, charity, and concord with one another. It devolves on 
us indeed to pray as He prayed, to keep on repeating His 
prayer. And our conduct must be consistent with our praying, 
“endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace; ” but we must distinguish between what is GOD’s prov- 
ince and what is ours, between that which He alone can accom- 
plish and that which is clearly made our duty. 

It will greatly help the cause so near to our hearts if we rev- 
erently bear this in mind. Nothing is gained by men attempt- 
ing to run ahead of Gop’s leading, or by pushing at the slow 
wheels of the Divine chariot. Probably no marked advance 
in the relations of the different denominations need be expected 
until a signal is noted from above, and in conjunction with it 
a mighty moving of the HOLY GHOST upon the minds and 
hearts of men. It may come in the form of fire, in awful 
calamities. 

JEHOVAH found a way of reuniting His ancient people through 
the terrible ordeal of a long captivity. He put an end to the 
monstrous strife which in the first century raged between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians by reducing to ashes the Holy Temple 
whose continuing worship blinded the Jews to the essentials 
of salvation. The fires of overwhelming catastrophes have in 
the past proved the all-potent agency for fusing together the 
diverse elements of Gop’s kingdom. And all the intimations 
of revelation and all the lessons of history induce the belief 
that in GoD’s own time His furnaces will consume our sectarian 
idols, extinguish the dissensions and contentions of His people, 
and melt them into a unity which has its ideal and prototype 
in the union of the SON with the FATHER. 

E. J. WOLF. 

Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. 


THE REv. WILLIAM V. KELLEY, D.D. [METHODIST], 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
HIS article is invited by a request which presents as mate- 
rials for consideration the overtures toward reunion put 
forth by the House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church in 
1886, the Lambeth Conference indorsement of the same in 1888, 
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and the conclusions of the London Conference of leading 
Anglicans and Non-Conformists held last December, as given in 
the CHURCH REVIEW for January, 1890. It is proper that our re- 
sponse to this courteous invitation should be with equal courtesy 
of spirit, as well as with such perfect candor as is necessary to 
personal honesty and to the value of any discussion. Nothing 
but good, and perhaps greater good than any of us foresee, can 
come of frank and fraternal debate. To save ourselves at the 
outset from the misfortune of being at any point misunderstood, 
we premise our conviction that fervent love, utter respect, and 
general co-operation between all Christian bodies, resulting in 
all possible effective unity, are parts of “a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished; ” and there is no prayer in which we join 
more earnestly than that of CHRIST for oneness among His 
disciples, in which petition we imagine that we hear the voice 
of Protestant Christendom uniting. We apprehend that the 
only difference of opinion will be over the kind and form of 
unity considered possible. 

The first three quarters of the basis proposed for union by 
the House of Bishops and the Lambeth Conference is intelli- 
gibly clear, and, we think, not in the nature of things impossible 
to agree upon. Over the Holy Scriptures as the first founda- 
tion-stone there can be no dispute. Agreement upon the two 
creeds, which are virtually one, as a sufficient statement of 
Christian Faith, seems perhaps a not altogether unlikely or re- 
mote possibility; for undeniably the trend of the time is toward 
an abbreviation of creeds, contracting the required confessions 
of belief into narrower compass. Our personal sympathies and 
judgment move in that direction, and, if we mistake not, the 
persuasion grows throughout Protestant Christendom that wis- 
dom lies that way. A firm adherence to the few items abso- 
lutely necessary to constitute Christian Faith, with range and 
verge for free opinion beyond, has obvious and great advan- 
tages. One advantage is that this course returns us toward the 
simplicity of the primitive Church, freeing us possibly from 
some things which may be of the nature of incrustation rather 
than growth, and tending to save us from the error of teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men. Another gain in such 
abbreviation of creed-requirements is that it renders feasible a 
more extensive unity as fewer points of harmony are held 
requisite for union. Do not interest and justice both urge to 
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this? Would not this larger inclusiveness put the Church in 
possession of its own by claiming and appropriating all those 
who vitally belong to it; while it would admit to Church priv- 
ileges every one who is essentially Christian and therefore fairly 
entitled to recognition and membership? There can be no 
danger in this. A strengthening of the stakes of the Christian 
tent would make safe a lengthening of its cords to an enlarged 
comprehensiveness. Put loud and unanimous accent on the fun- 
damentals. Let the solid emphasis of all Protestant Churches 
be massed on the few central essentials of faith, closely com- 
pacted in statement, instead of being distributed and dispersed 
over voluminous amplifications and peripheric variations, and 
there will be no peril in embracing all who loyally assent to 
those indisputable essentials. Another effect of a restriction 
of Christian creeds to the comprehensive fundamentals is an 
allowance of greater liberty in non-essentials, and in items of 
secondary importance, a larger range to individual thought and 
taste in what may be derived through experience or reasoned 
and constructed on the Divinely outlined foundations. We 
take it to be the general opinion of our day that such an allow- 
ance of freedom is in harmony with true progress. A formal 
union which does not permit liberty to individuality is mechan- 
ical, superficial, insincere, oppressive, and temporary. While 
we witness many efforts toward realizing brotherhood and or- 
ganizing unity of various kinds, the most imperious voice that 
shakes the air of to-day is the one which demands recognition 
and protection for the rights of the individual, both in matters 
of thought and in matters of conduct. Protestantism and 
democratic institutions are responsible for that. It is essential 
to the soundness and stability of any sort of union that only so 
much concession toward concert of opinion and action be 
asked of each member as may be absolutely indispensable to 
the secure existence of that union. 

The Lambeth Report’s third condition of union, relating to the 
sacraments, may be passed with approval and without debate. 

It is at the fourth and last point of the proposed basis that 
we are brought to a halt by what seems a lack of explicitness. 
The documents themselves give us no light as to what is in- 
tended by the “ Historic Episcopate” in the overtures of the 
Episcopal bishops or their Lambeth indorsement. Is it our 
obtuseness or is it something else that causes perplexity or 
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hesitation in us of “ other Communions” over many Episco- 
palian and Anglican deliverances on the subject of Church 
union? When the American bishops say in a communication 
to the House of Deputies, ‘‘ We believe that all who have been 
duly baptized with water in the name of the FATHER and of 
the SON and of the HOLY GHOST, are members of the Holy 
Catholic Church,” we receive no clear message, because we are 
in doubt what is the precise thought behind that one word 
“duly.” In like manner, when the same message says, “In all 
things of human ordering or human choice relating to modes of 
worship and discipline or to traditional customs, this Church is 
ready in the spirit of love and humility to forego all preferences 
of her own,” for the sake of unity with others, while our hearts 
burn within us responsively to the sweet, gentle, winsome tone 
of the utterance, we are yet not informed by the message what 
things the House of Bishops regards as “ of human ordering or 
human choice;” and just there lies a possibility of the reopen- 
ing of an ancient debate from differences of opinion between 
the bishops and the unprelatical denominations, 

We count it also a defect in many of the appeals for union 
that they fail to include a definition of the nature and degree of 
the desired unity. Collateral evidence, however, indicates that 
generally, if not always, it is organic union that is contemplated 
in such overtures, The CHURCH REVIEW in its last previous 
issue speaks of the resolutions adopted by the Conference of 
leading Anglicans and Non-Conformists in London last Decem- 
ber as “the only practical result yet reached in the matter of 
organic unity.” 

The first and greatest obstacle in the way of such union is 
the diversity of opinion as to its possibility or desirability. 
Without any disposition to imply that it is impossible for the 
Anglican Church in Britain and the United States to be Gop’s 
chosen instrument to lead on a world-wide reform, we may yet 
remark that it seems somewhat strange that if the organic 
union of Christendom is a necessity, such intelligent and en- 
terprising bodies as the great Presbyterian Church, the Congre- 
gational Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Church should 
not perceive its desirability, and with their characteristic zeal, 
practical habits of mind, and desire for the highest systematic 
efficiency, move for it. Is there any sign that these influential 
Churches regard organic union as a clear desideratum? 
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No fact is better known than that the non-Anglican Commun- 
ions have not been in the habit of considering denomina- 
tionalism in general an unmitigated evil; while of course each 
denomination thinks its own separate existence justifiable and 
necessary. It is not certain that any one of these religious 
bodies, if it had the power to destroy denominationalism by 
absorbing all other Churches and Christians into its own fold, 
would do so; the reason for this being a persuasion that denom- 
inationalism in itself has a mission the fulfilment of which has 
been and will be beneficent and variously advantageous. It is 
quite impossible for us to believe that the majority of Protestant 
Christians will ever be prepared to agree with the Rev. William 
Granger, a zealous and honorable advocate of Church union, 
that the Father of Lies is the author of denominationalism, 
any more than they will concede the assertion of the Romish 
Church that Protestantism is a work of the Devil. 

The American Episcopal bishops say, “‘ This Church does 
not seek to absorb other Communions,” but if “ any Christian 
bodies” seek ‘the restoration of the organic unity of the 
Church,” the Church is ready “to enter into brotherly confer- 
ence with” such bodies. If any prophet sees in the ecclesias- 
tical sky a sign as big as a man’s hand that any of those 
“bodies” are seeking or likely to seek organic union with 
the Church which now issues overtures, we shall be glad to 
have the token pointed out. In 1872 Dr. Campbell, the Pri- 
mate of England, characterized it as visionary to “look for- 
ward to a time when all the various denominations throughout 
Britain are to come and desire admission into the Church of 
England.” 

The sagacity of this opinion is plain to minds of only ordi- 
nary discernment from less lofty points of observation than the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

The CHURCH REVIEW in its issue of January, 1890, remark- 
ing on the fact that no Methodists joined in the Conference of 
leading Anglican and Non-Conformists in London, in December 
last, says: “‘ The Methodists are exactly those upon whom our 
claim is the strongest and who had least ground for quitting our 
fellowship.” In a sermon in Christ Church, Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn, a New York City rector said in presence of the 
Bishop of Long Island, “If we had treated the Methodists 
wisely and fairly, they would not have gone out from us.” If 
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the Methodists are especially in mind in the appeals for 
Church union, we can only say that the time of their probable 
return in a body to the Anglican Communion seems to us very 
remote; indeed, all reasonable expectation of such a return is 
as dead as the cause of the Stuarts, with whose restoration 
under Charles II., in 1661, the less liberal and more exclusive 
views toward non-Episcopalian bodies were fastened on the 
Anglican Church. The House of Hanover is as likely to abdi- 
cate in favor of the descendants of the Stuarts as the Methodist 
Church is to abjure its right of existence in deference to Angli- 
can views. And surely the noble and intelligent men who are 
urging the overtures which are under consideration in this 
symposium are too wise to suppose that, in any approach 
toward union, any one of the non-Episcopalian bodies will be 
influenced in the slightest degree by a desire to recover con- 
nection, alleged to be lost, with a “ Historic Episcopate.” 
The day never can come which will find these large and power- 
ful denominations dissatisfied with the validity and authority of 
their ministry, or the genuineness of their standing as proper 
and living parts of the Body of CHRIST. In these matters they 
will abide solidly on the foundations they have chosen. They 
believe, with some of the greatest leaders the Episcopal 
Church has ever had, that “ Apostolic succession,” so-called, is a 
myth entirely unprovable, and spiritually valueless even if it 
were proven. Nor have pretentions to superiority based on 
this notion always been put forth by the Anglican Church. If 
we mistake not, there were a hundred years during which, in 
the language of an eminent clergyman of that Communion, 
“no one in the Church of England thought of calling in 
question the validity of the orders and sacraments of the 
Reformed Churches,” which were presbyterial in ordination 
and government, and from which ministers and members were 
received to immediate and equal standing in the Church of 
England. 

We hold that there may be a vital and effective unity of 
Protestant Christendom without organic consolidation, and that 
in our time every sunrise finds that spiritual oneness more com- 
plete. It is absurd in these days to imply that denomina- 
tionalism necessarily means “ bitterness and unhallowed strife.” 
The only strife it legitimately stimulates is an emulous rivalry 
in usefulness. The lamentable old dim days of mutual miscon- 
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ception, which were like that battle on dark Dundagil by the 
Cornish Sea, where — 


“Friend and foe were mingled in the mist, 
And friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew” — 


are long gone by, and more and more on all the circuit of 
great Zion’s walls, the watchmen see eye to eye and concen- 
trate hostilities upon the foe. 

Whether an organic union of all, or of the principal, Protes- 
tant Communions is desirable or even possible, is matter for 
gradual elucidation by free and frank discussions like the pres- 
ent, in the spirit of love and meekness, with a disposition to 
make all possible concessions “for euphony’s sake,” as the 
college phrase puts it. While to us neither the possibility nor 
the desirability is clear, we offer to all sincere and earnest 
reasoners a hospitable mind open to light and conviction. 

One thing, it seems to us, must occur to every reflective 
mind. In all attempts at reform, a logical order and natural se- 
quence of consistent action should be preserved; and whether 
it be organic union or only a perfect fraternity and co-opera- 
tion that is aimed at, all overtures are likely to be futile if un- 
accompanied by a full recognition, in utterance and bearing 
and action, of ecclesiastical equality, — a practical recognition 
by an even interchange of pulpits, ministers, and members. 
Negotiations for union ought to be conducted on a level, and 
not on an incline. The consulting group has difficulty in keep- 
ing its footing on the slope long enough to hold a conference, 
and the members of it tend to slide away from one another. 
Until every barrier to actual fraternity is thrown flat by the 
hands which now hold such barriers up, organic unity is certainly 
a Utopian dream. In a message to the House of Deputies, 
the Protestant Episcopal House of Bishops in 1886 avowed 
the “solemn purpose” to seek some practical plan for “ ter- 
minating the unhappy divisions” which separate their “ fellow- 
Christians in this land;” but in the same message the bishops 
declined to approve a resolution, adopted by the House of 
Deputies, sending meré cordial greetings to their “‘ Congrega- 
tional brethren” assembled at the same time in the same city. 
We must be pardoned if, like Mr. Lincoln, we are “ reminded of 
a story.” In Warren County, New Jersey, is a village named 
Harmony. At Martin’s Creek one day a traveller asked a 
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man whom he met on the road, “ How far is it to Harmony, if I 
go straight ahead?” “Well,” replied the man, “if you go 
straight ahead in the direction you are going, it is about twenty- 
five thousand miles; but if you will turn right around, it is 
three miles.” We do not trifle. Our words are earnest, pray- 
erful, and loving. Shameful would it be to write or speak 
otherwise on the sacred and momentous subject of Christian 
Unity. If there are any questions which men should consider 
upon their knees, this is one of them. If there be one desire 
which we ought to foster with hopeful and yearning hearts, 
making it dictate our prayers and our actions, it is that the 
great Head of the Church Universal will lead on His leagued 
hosts, ordered in whatever unity shall contribute most to widest 
and swiftest victory. We are bound to hold our doubts in 
check with the constant remembrance of the lesson history 
teaches, that it is possible for us to be living, without knowing 
it, on the eve of great events; and the perfect unification, in 
some form or other, of all Christian forces may be nearer now 
than we think. 
































WILLIAM V. KELLEY, D.D. 





PROFESSOR GEORGE R. Crooks, D.D. [METHODIST], DREW 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, MADISON, NEW JERSEY. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
OUR courteous request that I reply, as a Methodist, to the 
proposals of union put forth by the House of Bishops in 
1886, and reissued by the “ Conference of Bishops of the An- 
glican Communion,” in 1888, demands of me, I assume, an ex- 
plicit reply. The subject is so important that all the Churches 
interested must if possible come into a clear understanding 
with one another. The Basis of Reunion (we prefer the term 

“union”) proposed is contained in the following points: — 

1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as 
“ containing all things necessary to salvation,”’ and as being the 

rule and ultimate standard of Faith. 
2. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol; and the 
Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian Faith. 
3. The two Sacraments ordained by CHRIST Himself, — Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the LORD, — ministered with unfailing 
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use of CHRIST’S words of institution, and of the elements 
ordained by Him. 

4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of Gop into the unity of His Church. 

To the first three statements there can be no objection; some 
might contend for the double procession of the HOLY SpPiRIT, 
and urge its addition to the Nicene Symbol, but, I imagine, not 
many would make that a bar to union. The real difficulty will 
be in the fourth proposition, — the acceptance of “ the Historic 
Episcopate,” as you are supposed to understand the meaning of 
that term. 

We take you to mean by this expression the Episcopate which, 
derived by a distinct line of succession from the Apostles, is the 
channel through which the grace of the HOLY SPIRIT is conveyed 
to the body of believers. Also, that the conveyance of grace 
through this channel is indispensable to a valid administration of 
the sacraments. Properly, it is incumbent on your bishops who 
make the offer of union to define terms, and if it were possible 
to obtain from them within reasonable time an exact account of 
the meaning which they place upon this form of language, I 
would rest here and write no more. But this cannot be done. 
I must therefore gather its sense from other parts of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Pan-Anglican Synod of 1888. The address of 
all the bishops, signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, con- 
tains these words: — 


The attitude of the Anglican Communion toward the religious bodies 
now separated from it by unhappy divisions would appear to be this: 
We hold ourselves in readiness to enter into brotherly conference with any 
of those who may desire intercommunion with us in a more or less perfect 
form. We lay down conditions on which such intercommunion is, in 
our opinion, and according to our conviction, possible. For however we 
may long to embrace those now alienated from us, so that the ideal of 
the one flock under the one Shepherd may be realized, we must not be 
unfaithful stewards of the great deposit intrusted to us. We cannot desert 
our position either as to Faith or Discipline. That concord would in 
our judgment be neither true nor desirable which should be produced by 
such surrender. 


So, also the report of the Committee on Home Reunion made 


at the same Conference speaks thus: — 
8 
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The Committee were of opinion . . . that both from deeper study 
and from larger historical experience there was in the present day a 
greater disposition to value and to accept the Ancient Church Order} 
Moreover, Resolution Nineteenth, and last of the series adopted at 
Lambeth, says: ’That, as regards newly constituted Churches, espe- 
cially in non-Christian lands, it should be a condition of the recognition 
of them as in complete intercommunion with us, and especially of their 
receiving from us £piscopal Succession, that we should first receive from 
them satisfactory evidence that they hold substantialiy the same doctrine 
as our own, etc.’ ? 


Here accord in doctrine and the acceptance of Episcopal 
Succession are put together as both indispensable to inter- 
communion. 

I am confirmed in my opinion that this is your meaning of 
the words “ Historic Episcopate” by the language of your 
bishops, just cited, put in comparison with the first three 
terms of union. Do you hold that the Holy Scriptures con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation? So do we. And that 
they are the rule and ultimate standard. of Faith? So do we. 
Do you hold the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal Symbol? 
So do we. And the Nicene Creed as the sufficient rule of 
Faith? So do we. Do you confess two sacraments only 
ordained by CHRIST? So do we. And ask that they be 
ministered in both kinds with the unfailing use of the words of 
CHRIST’S institution? So do we. There must be, then, the 
one point only — the Historic Episcopate — in regard to which 
we differ. Not an Episcopate merely, for I speak in the name 
of Methodists, who have an honored Episcopate, but one de- 
rived through a certain order of succession and holding a 
“deposit” of grace “ intrusted” to its keeping. 

You will excuse the care I have taken to define this phrase, 
in default of precise definition on your side. If I have rightly 
construed the meaning of the bishops at Lambeth, then I must 
say, in all kindness, that Methodists cannot accept union with 
you on this basis, and for the following reasons: — 

1. We do not believe that the Anglican bishops hold “a 
great deposit [of grace] intrusted”*® to them in a sense not 
applicable to other clergymen. Nor do we believe that the 


1 Page 36. The Italics in this article are my own. 
2 Page 28. 2 Lambeth Conference, p- 15. 
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succession which they claim from the Apostles is essential to 
the validity of the sacraments. We hold that all the offices 
and ministrations of the Church ordained by CHRIST are means 
of grace to the believer, but that the grace is ministered to him 
by the direct action of the Spirit. If in partaking of the LORD’s 
Supper he, according to the formula, “ feeds upon CHRIST in 
his heart by faith, with thanksgiving,” he has a valid sacrament, 
no matter if the minister who has pronounced the words of 
institution, and distributes the elements, was ordained by lay- 
men. Whatever “the great deposit” intrusted to your bishops 
may be, we attach no importance to it. Our sacraments are 
in our estimation already valid sacraments. Children and 
adults baptized by us have, as we believe, a truly Christian 
baptism; our communicants who receive the memorials of 
CHRIST’S passion are nourished by the partaking of CHRIST 
“after a spiritual and heavenly manner.” Therefore we say 
consistently of the separation now existing, we are no more 
“alienated ” from you than you are “alienated” from us. Nor 
can we believe that “the ideal of one flock under one Shep- 
herd” is to be realized by our accepting your Episcopacy. The 
Shepherd is one and unchangeable; the flock is already one in 
Him, and needs only to act in harmony with that Divine ideal 
to make the outward expression of its oneness what it ought 
to be. 

2. I apprehend, from the terms employed in the Proceedings 
of the ‘“‘ Conference of Bishops,” that we do not agree with you 
on the point of the essentials of unity. From the Report of the 
“Committee on Home Reunion,” I gather the following expres- 
sions. They speak of a resolution passed in 1861, “ praying 
the bishops to commend the subject of reunion to the divided 
members of CHRIST’S body” [p. 82]; of a joint committee 
appointed ‘‘to report upon the relations between the Church 
of this country and those who in this country are alienated from 
her Communion ” [p. 82]; of a readiness to enter into brotherly 
conference with all or any Christian bodies seeking the restora- 
tion of the organic unity of the Church [pp. 84, 85]; of a con- 
fidence felt by them that the non-Episcopal bodies of the 
present day show a greater disposition “to value and accept 
the ancient Church order” [p. 86]; again, of a readiness to 
‘“‘ consider what steps can be taken either toward corporate reun- 
ton, or toward such relations as may prepare the way for organic 
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unity hereafter.” Am I right in inferring from these passages 
that you conceive the unity of the Church to consist in the 
acceptance of a certain external order, to wit, the Historic 
Episcopate? If you hold that the unity of the Church depends 
upon an external bond, we Methodists hold it to depend upon 
an internal bond. We believe the unity of CHRIST’s Body to 
be a Divine fact, in a sense which seems to separate us in opin- 
ion from you. Our doctrine is that CHRIST'S body is one, by 
virtue of His Divine life pervading all its members, wherever 
they may be, or under whatever forms of Church order they 
may worship. Its unity is something which we as human agents 
cannot establish. It is an “ organic unity,” because the Church 
is a body having a head, “ even CHRIST,” and members united 
to Him by an appropriating faith. From this head, “the whole 
body fitly joined together, and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, . . . maketh increase unto the building up of 
itself in love” [Eph. iv. 15, 16]. The head of the Church and 
the fountain of its life is CHRIST, and not a company of bishops 
acting as intermediaries between Him and believers. As we 
construe the Epistle to the Ephesians, the body makes increase 
directly from Him [ch. iv. 16]. 

If these convictions rest on a Scriptural basis, our business 
is not to try to create the unity of CHRIST’s Church through 
the acceptance of one external order rather than another, but 
to act in harmony with a fact already Divinely established. 
Being already made sons of GOD and brothers one with an- 
other, our duty is to recognize the brotherly bond, to come 
into the fellowship which is the legitimate product of a sense 
of unity. We ask nothing of you but brotherly love; and this 
is all we need offer on our side. But if anything we have can 
profit you, take it and welcome, in GOD’s name. 

Pardon me, if at this point I speak candidly; but what I am 
about to say ought, I think, to be said. When I look through 
the Proceedings of the Conference of the Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion, I find a very halting manifestation of brotherliness. 
The avoidance of the recognition of the Christian bodies they 
address as Churches strikes me very painfully. The bishops 
tell us, “ We thankfully recognize the real religious work which 
is carried on by Christian bodies not of our Communion; ” so the 
Report of the Committee on Home Reunion designates us as 
“Christian bodies” [pp. 84, 85, 88]; the Committee also recom- 
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mend that conferences be held, “ such as that which has already 
been proposed by the Church in the United States of America, 
with the representatives of other chief Christian Communions in 
the English-speaking races.” Are we to infer that you do not 
recognize these brethren whom you approach with proffers of 
love as true Churches in JESUS CHRIST? Must we presume you 
not to be aware that a proffer of union coming to us in this 
guise must necessarily be offensive ? Let me assure you, then, 
that we believe our Churchly standing to be good and sufficient 
in the presence of Him who is head over all things. We say, 
then, in the language of your bishops, ‘‘ We cannot desert our 
position either as to Faith or Discipline. That concord would, 
in our judgment, be neither true nor desirable which should be 
produced by such a surrender.” ! 
Thanking you for the invitation to speak on this subject in 
the pages of the CHURCH REVIEW, believe me, 
Yours most sincerely, 
GEORGE R. CROOKS. 





The Anitp of the Wisible Church. 


THE Rev. HENRY J. VAN DYKE, D.D. [PRESBYTERIAN], 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


HE day for eulogizing the division of the Church of CHRIST 
into ‘‘denominations,” has gone by. Thoughtful and 
earnest Christians are coming more and more to recognize 
and mourn over it as evil, in its origin and its results. We 
get the most vivid impression of the evil when we lay aside all 
abstract theories and look at the concrete facts as they exist 
before our eyes. We cannot embrace the Christian world in 
our view; but we can consider a part as the type of the whole. 
Here is a town, not a hundred miles from any of us, consisting 
of a thousand inhabitants, or about two hundred families, — just 
enough to make one parish or pastoral charge, able to sustain 
the ordinances of the Gospel for itself, and to contribute to the 
evangelizing of the world; but instead of one self-supporting 


1 Proceedings, etc., p. 16. 
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Church, this town has five sickly organizations, two or three of 
which are sustained by some Missionary Board. One of these 
Churches has a steeple surmounted with the cross, the common 
symbol of Christianity; the others, if they have steeples at all, 
have crowned them with a weather-cock. All these Churches 
claim to be Christian; but they all bear denominational names, 
and each is a rival of the others. Now, the evil of this state 
of things does not consist only nor chiefly in its waste of 
Christian resources; but the chief evil is its demoralizing effect 
upon religious experience and Christian character. It narrows 
men’s souls by concentrating on a sect the sympathies and 
affections which ought to expand upon the whole Body of 
CHRIST; and this effect is the most shrivelling when men suc- 
ceed in deluding themselves into the belief that their sect zs 
the Body of CHRIST. It creates false tests and standards of 
personal piety. It mars the symmetrical growth of the soul in 
the knowledge of CHRIST by magnifying certain doctrines to 
the neglect or denial of others. The notion that it is the mis- 
sion of different denominations to bear witness to particular 
phases of Divine truth, might be well enough if the people to 
whom this witness is borne were brought under the influence 
of all the witnesses. But to subject one Christian to the teach- 
ing of Divine Sovereignty, and another to the insistence upon 
human freedom, cultivates two different types of character, 
neither of which is according to the truth. The idea of a 
“ witness-bearing Church,” — that is, a body of Christians with 
a special Divine commission to bear testimony against other 
bodies of Christians, — while it is pleaded in defence of denomina- 
tionalism, is in fact one of the worst fruits of the system. 

The effect of the system upon the Sacraments is no less to be 
deplored. It obscures the true meaning of these holy ordi- 
nances by contracting the Table of the LORD to the close com- 
munion of a party in this Church, and by making baptism the 
badge of a sect; so that one says, “I was baptized an Eprscopa- 
/tan,” and another, “ I was baptized a Presbyterian,” and another, 
“IT was baptized a Baptist.” The effect of denominationalism 
upon the ministry is no less deplorable. It too often degrades 
the servant and ambassador of CHRIST into the hired man of a 
voluntary association, and suspends his reputation and influence 
upon his success in making proselytes from other “ societies.” 
That minister must be a strong man, who, in adjusting his work 
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to such conditions, does not lose somewhat of the spirit of his 
high commission, and shrivel his own mind to the dimensions 
of a Gossip! 

These evils are greatly aggravated by their complication with 
social distinctions and family pride. Denominational lines, in 
such communities as we have described, are very apt to follow 
the lines of class distinctions, and to deepen them with “ the 
Gospel plough.” Religious societies become social clubs, and 
get rid of the question about seating the poor man in vile rai- 
ment by making it practically certain that he will not come into 
the same assembly with the man in goodly apparel and a gold 
ring. ‘“ The Salvation Army,” or any other outside effort, is 
good enough for him. And so we look with complacency upon 
the spasmodic movements of zeal without knowledge, and even 
patronize them from a distance, as a salve to our conscience, 
not perceiving that the plea for their necessity, and indeed fact 
of their existence, is a standing reproach to the Church. 

What wonder, if in this state of things one half of our settled 
ministers in all denominations are unsettled in their minds, and 
waiting for “a call”! What wonder if the doors of vacant 
Churches are besieged by an army of candidates, composed not 
only of young men who are openly looking for their first charge, 
but largely of old soldiers, some of whom by unworthy devices 
conceal the fact of their candidacy? Surely if we need a civil- 
service reform in the State, there is no less need of a pastoral- 
service reform in the Church. And this reform, to be effective, 
must begin at the denominationalism which fills the land with 
feeble Churches and half-supported ministers, and wastes in 
sectarian rivalries what ought to go to the evangelizing of the 
world. 

The first and most important step toward the correction of 
any evil is to see and acknowledge its existence; and the 
second is like unto it,— an earnest desire for a better state of 
things. The unity of Christendom —a unity that the world can 
see, and be convinced by it that the Father has sent His only 
begotten Son — is to-day a longing in the heart and a prayer 
on the lips of multitudes of Christians. We hail every expres- 
sion of such desire as a prophecy of its fulfilment, according to 

i Gossip is an ecclesiastical term, —a corruption of Godsid. It was first applied to 


sponsors in baptism, and its development into its present popular use is not without 
historic significance See Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
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others the same sincerity we claim for ourselves. We do not 
sympathize with those who view with squint suspicion the pro- 
posals for reunion by the American Episcopal Church indorsed 
-by the Lambeth Conference; and while we cannot accept the 
terms proposed in their present form as sufficient and practi- 
cable, we do heartily embrace and respond to their spirit. 
The reunion of Christendom is a sublime idea, an inspiring 
hope. It is not necessary to the indulgence of this hope to 
forecast the precise form of its fulfilment; and therefore we 
need not exclude from its embrace any of those throughout the 
world who profess the true religion. The best things in the 
world are not made; they grow. The unification of Christen- 
dom, as a whole, or in part, cannot be accomplished by bargains 
and contracts between rival sects; neither can it be effected 
by the absorption of one denomination under the distinctive 
forms of another. The Romanist may cry, ‘ Lay aside your 
private judgment, and submit to the infallible Pope.” The 
Episcopalian may say, ‘“‘ Come and be ordained by our bishops; ” 
the Baptist may say, “ Come and be immersed; ” the Presdy- 
terian may say, “ We acknowledge the validity of your orders 
and sacraments; only accept our Calvinism, and we will be one; ” 
and the Methodist may respond, “Give up your Calvinism and 
accept our doctrine of free grace;”’ but what do all these 
invitations amount to? They cannot be accepted. Men can- 
not and ought not to renounce their personal convictions of 
truth. If you should dissolve all Christian denominations to- 
day, it would create not union, but anarchy. If you should 
renounce all creeds, the result would be, not a broader faith, but 
a confusion of tongues. Is there, then, no practicable way in 
which we may work toward the fulfilment of our hopes? Yes, 
certainly. We can hold to our distinctive forms, whether of 
discipline or of worship; but we can hold the form in subordi- 
nation to the substance. We can hold our distinctive creeds 
until the time comes when they can be safely laid aside, mean- 
while recognizing CHRIST, the incarnate Word, as above all 
written words, human and Divine, the confession of faith in 
Him as above all creed-subscriptions, and the Catholic Church, 
which is His Body, as above all Christian denominations. If 
these principles are accepted, not in word only, but in power, 
their dominance will show itself. There are three directions 
in which they may work themselves out gradually but mightily, 
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like the dawning of the day, — Recognition, Co-operation, and 
Federation. 

1. Recognition. The Church of Rome is the only Christian 
denomination which officially claims to be ¢#e Church in any 
exclusive sense; and this claim, coupled with her denial of any 
distinction between the Church as visible and invisible, neces- 
sarily precludes the Church standing, the Christian character, 
and the salvation of all who do not acknowledge her authority 
and participate in her sacraments. In this she is terribly logi- 
cal and consistent. But what is to hinder any and all Protestant 
denominations from acknowledging one another individually and 
collectively as belonging to the Church of CHRIST, and treating 
one another accordingly? Theoretically, and aside from the 
sectarian spirit of which we are all more or less guilty, there are 
only two obstacles in the way, — the mode of daptism, and the 
mode of ordination to the ministry. But that these are not 
insuperable obstacles to mutual recognition is evident; because 
upon the supposition that the validity of the sacraments depends 
upon the specific mode of their administration, and the au- 
thority of the ministry to administer them, and their consequent 
efficacy, depend upon a particular mode of ordination to the 
ministry, it is not credible that CHRIST and His Apostles should 
fail to leave on record specific instructions which would prevent 
the possibility of mistake upon the subject. It may not be 
possible even for GOD to state an adstract doctrine in human 
language so that all human minds will apprehend it alike; but 
there is no such difficulty in the way of describing an act to be 
performed by human hands. If CHRIST was immersed Himself 
and meant all His disciples to follow His example in this respect, 
and if immersion is essential to the validity of baptism, why did 
He not say so? Why is it not so written in explicit terms? If 
any one answers, ‘‘ He did say so, and it zs so written,” we re- 
spond, “ We cannot see it.” And the fact that millions of the 
holiest and wisest men in all the Christian ages, whose candor 
and love of truth are beyond question, have not been able to 
see it, is proof conclusive that it is not there. The same obser- 
vations apply to ordination to the ministry. If Paul and the 
other Apostles believed that no ordination is valid unless it be 
performed by the hands of a Diocesan bishop, distinct from 
and superior in office to ordinary ministers, and that the suc- 
cession of such ordinations is essential to the existence of the 
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visible Church and to the efficacy of her Sacraments, why did 
they not say so, and record the doctrine in explicit terms for 
the instruction of all ages? The fact that men equally learned 
and honest differ on the subject, is proof conclusive that there 
is no such record. When our Episcopal brethren in their over- 
ture for reunion insist upon “ the Historic, meaning the Diocesan, 
Episcopate” as equally essential with the Holy Scriptures and 
the Holy Sacraments, we remind them that there is a Prehistoric 
Episcopate which is not Diocesan, and that by their own ac- 
knowledgment what they call the Historic Episcopate is not 
explicitly enjoined in the Scriptures, which “ contain all things 
necessary to salvation, and are the rule and ultimate standard 
of Faith.” Oh, is it not pitiful in the sight of GoD and angels 
that the mere mode of administering two outward ordinances, 
concerning which CHRIST has given no explicit instructions, 
should be magnified into partition walls between His disciples, 
for whom He prays that they all may be one? And the pity 
becomes more profound when we consider the fact that these 
two obstacles have not always and everywhere been regarded 
as insurmountable. It is only in this country that the Baptist 
denomination makes its mode of baptism a warrant for “close 
communion.” It is only since the days of Charles I. and his 
prime minister, Archbishop Laud, that the Episcopal denomi- 
nation has refused to recognize the validity of other ordina- 
tions beside its own. 

We shall be reminded that now and here these partition walls 
are not so high as to prevent the different denominations from 
looking over them and mutually recognizing one another as 
Christians. We admit this, and rejoice in the growing spirit of 
inter-denominational comity, which is so characteristic of our 
times. But it is the unity of the visible Church that we are 
contending for. We long for Church recognition as the only 
legitimate and permanent embodiment of Christian fellowship. 
Mutual recognition aside from the organic life and work of the 
Churches, performed as a holiday parade, and upon platforms 
erected for that special purpose, is little more than a confession 
of the evils of denominationalism. It does not apply any practi- 
cal remedy; sweet and pleasant in itself, it is only a sentiment, 
and unless it is embodied in deeds, it will evaporate in the words 
that express it. If it goes no farther, its practical effect is to 
disparage the Church, and to alienate thinking men from her 
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life and her work. What we need is such a mutual recognition 
as will lead to co-operation. 

2. And this Co-operation must be within and not outside 
of the visible Church. We do not undertake to forecast 
its methods; but we have a very distinct prevision of its re- 
sults. First of all, it will prevent the needless multiplication of 
Churches, and the waste of Christian means and energies in 
particular localities. Secondly, it will elevate the ministry, and 
cultivate a nobler type of Christian character, by laying aside 
petty rivalries and strifes about words and forms of worship, 
whose only effect is the perversion of the hearers, and by in- 
sisting upon the great central facts and doctrines of Christianity. 
Thirdly, it will add immense resources and give a new impulse 
to the missionary work of the Church, which is the chief object 
of her existence; and it will give new efficacy to that work, by 
presenting a united front and lifting up high above all sectarian 
colors the common banner of Christianity before the heathen 
world. 

3. As both an expression and a practical means of pro- 
moting this recognition and co-operation, we are heartily in 
favor of Federation between any, and all denominations of 
Christians. 

One thing seems clear, — that the unification of the Church 
cannot be accomplished by one denomination working upon 
another from without. Proselytism, whether by argument or 
persuasion, is a waste of time and strength. The converts 
made by such means are far-fetched and of little worth; neither, 
again, can the denominations be unified by any power separate 
from and above them all. The wrecks of that experiment are 
scattered along the whole path of history. The time for world 
empires, whether of the Church or the State, is past. The unity 
of the Church can be effected only by a vital power dwelling 
in every part and common to all. That power can be none 
other thanthe HOLY SPIRIT. But the Sprrit OF GOD, in Nature 
and in grace, works by means. Cosmos, “the beautiful order,” 
was not imposed upon, but evolved out of Chaos. The SPIRIT 

With mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like, sat brooding on the vast abyss 
And made #¢ pregnant. 


The earth and the waters brought forth abundantly. 
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The unification of Christian denominations must be attained 
by bringing out into clearer recognition and adjusting to new 
relations that which is already inthem. The first stage in the 
process is the practical acknowledgment that the things in which 
they agree, whether in doctrine, discipline, or worship, are not 
only more important in their bearing, but more and greater in 
themselves, than the things in which they differ. The convic- 
tion of this truth comes home to every candid mind in the 
careful study of the creeds of Christendom. But the thought 
of theologians and scholars needs to be embodied in a visible 
form in order to be apprehended by the popular mind. What 
more simple or safe embodiment of the idea can be invented 
than the Federation of Christian denominations? The possi- 
bilities of such Federation are unlimited. It does not involve 
the surrender of sectarian peculiarities, but simply the subordi- 
nation of them for a time to that which is confessedly higher 
and more important. Under any plan which may be adopted, 
it will have this great advantage, that practice will go hand in 
hand with theory, and the experiment reach no farther than 
experience shall warrant. Beginning on a small scale, and em- 
bracing at first only the subdivisions of sects holding the same 
system of doctrine and order, and separated by distinctions as 
small as the difference between a psalm and a hymn, or between 
the sound of a pitch-pipe and the swell of an organ, who shall 
say that it will not enlarge its circumference and intensify its 
assimilating power until it embraces the Christian world in its 
circumference? It is easy to sit in the seat of the polemic, sur- 
mising difficulties and predicting failure; but it is far nobler 
to hope for and hasten unto the blessed time when out of many 
folds there shall be one flock and one Shepherd. The greatest 
living poet sang in his youth of a poetical millennium, — 











When the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags are furled 
In the parliament of men, the federation of the world. 


And though the vision has not yet come to pass, who will 
say there has been no progress toward its fylfilment? Behind 
and above all the kingdoms of the world is the Kingdom of our 
LorD and His CHRIST. Of the increase of His government and 
peace there shall be no end. Who shall say how near may be 
the time when the isles which wait for His law shall hail the 
light of His coming, and the troubled sea moaning on every 
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shore shall hear and be hushed at the stillness of His voice? 
And above all, who will refuse to do what he can to prepare the 
way of the LORD, to exalt every valley, to make low every 
mountain, to gather out the stones and make smooth the rough 
places in the highway of our GOD? I am a Presbyterian, not 
only by birth, but by conviction, and yield to no man in loyalty 
to the denomination in whose service my life has been spent, 
and in whose bosom I hope to die; but I do not expect to be 
a Presbyterian nor anything of the kind in heaven. And as 
my sun grows larger and more mellow toward its setting, I 
would gladly exchange everything that is not essentially Chris- 
tian for a few of the days of heaven on earth, in the unity and 
peace of the Church of GoD, which He hath purchased with His 


own blood. 
Henry J. VAN DYKE. 


Brooklyn. 


THE Rev. THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D. [Baptist], NEW YORK 
CITY. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 


OU ask how far the Basis of Christian Reunion, made 

by the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America, and the Lambeth Conference in England, is likely to 
commend itself to the approbation of the various Christian 
Communions? 

There is great room for fear that its influence for practical 
benefit will be very limited; and chiefly because it makes no 
attempt to remove the radical differences which exist between 
the Communions, and to which they severally cling with all the 
tenacity which the human conscience can command. No sub- 
ject is worthy of more patient thought than that submitted by 
these two bodies of learned and venerable men. They breathe 
the spirit of the age in striving for a higher unity than has been 
yet attained, and express a strong conviction that the present 
fragmentary state of things is unsatisfactory, and so far, their 
loving aim at oneness must bring the several Communions into 
that closer relationship which follows a better knowledge of 
one another. No broad and catholic meeting-plan can be found 
for them, where the truest mutual respect is not cultivated, where 
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a holy self-respect is not retained, and where the mutual recog- 
nition of Christlikeness is denied. To these good influences the 
suggestions of these godly thinkers will contribute. Yet it 
requires little precedent sobriety of mind to see, that the present 
disjointed condition of these bodies disqualifies them for pro- 
moting organic oneness. The elements of strife and division 
must cease to exist in the bosom of each Communion, so that 
each is at peace with itself, before it can blend with the others 
in a common unity. Those discords which threaten so often 
to tear each individual denomination asunder, arise out of a 
moral condition which cannot be made to harmonize with the 
spirit, much Jess with any given form, of oneness. Instead of 
moving sweetly, as in the music of the spheres, the exterior 
bond of unity, in such cases, often becomes grievous. That 
bond does not attract to one centre, so that there is no real 
fellowship, where it should be found in its strongest and tender- 
est forms. All this is evinced in the various factions which now 
mark all the great Protestant bodies, as well as those of the 
Roman Catholic Communions. 

True fellowship is deep and thoroughly inter-dependent, with 
great inwardness, but little surface. It implies all that makes 
oneness of mind and fundamental soul-sympathy. Many sound 
and true men are longing with enthusiasm for something to 
which they can give no name. Hence, when they meet with 
genuine Christian kindness, for want of a more appropriate 
cognomen, they call it Christian Unity, while still it is not clear 
what is wanted, much less does it appear how exactly it can be 
attained. The true-hearted are feeling their way to answer the 
question: ‘‘ How can the disjecta membra of Gon’s family come 
back into one grand unity?” In the formal, the ceremonial, 
the verbal basis of union, there is no depth, no warmth, nor 
can it be made an effectual antidote to division. In such union 
there may be beauty, even sentiment and some truth, but there 
is no fervent fellowship. Such methods only lead us into that 
loose way of talking about Christian unity, where there is in 
reality no abiding agreement. We often mistake manly kind- 
ness, and that gentlemanly refinement which permit us to wor- 
ship peacefully in the same place, for the oneness which is 
essentially true unity. This may hide from us the sin and the 
shame of disturbing disunion, but it does not work in us that 
for which our LORD prayed, although we may all be numbered 
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in the same ecclesiastical fold: “ That they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be 
in us.” 

The Lambeth Conference, in its kindly spirit, proposed the 
Bible as the “rule and ultimate standard of Faith,” with the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed “as the sufficient state- 
ment of the Christian Faith.” But in their present divided 
state, all the great Protestant bodies verbally hold to the Bible 
as the only standard of truth, and how can it more perfectly 
reunite them to reaffirm this position? As to the acceptance 
of the two creeds named, being “ the sufficient statement of the 
Christian Faith,” those creeds came into existence, especially 
the Nicene, as the result of long and bitter divisions; and as 
they never have wrought union heretofore, by what power can 
they accomplish it at this late day? Besides this, neither of 
these creeds state the entire body of Christian doctrine, about 
which the Christian world is divided; and some of the tenets 
on which one denomination of Christians is divided from an- 
other are not noticed in either of them. The “ Basis of the 
Bishops recommends that Baptism and the LORD’s Supper 
shall be administered in the use of CHRIST’S words of insti- 
tution, and of the elements ordained by Him.” In the latter 
centuries, these two ordinances have been the subjects of more 
controversy than any other two points in Christianity, while 
they were vital in the ancient times, between the Latin and 
Greek Churches. Yet the bishops submit nothing touching 
the manner in which the Apostolic Churches administered the 
ordinances. So also of the “ Historic Episcopate, locally 
adapted in the methods of its administration to the varying 
needs of the nations and peoples.” But surely they would not 
have all the various views and methods now held in all the 
Communions blended into one, from the archbishop down to 
the simple pastor of a single congregation, and call that union, 
simply for the sake of calling it so. This, of itself, would create 
such contentions as have never yet existed in a Christian body, 
so that division would become more rife than ever. Ina real 
union of the several Christian bodies, somebody must give up 
something; but the bishops fail to tell us what they will give 
up themselves, or what their Churches will yield, nor is it clear 
what points they wish others to abandon in non-Episcopal 


Communions. 
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All the different denominations of Christians hold their right 
to separate existence on the ground that they represent some 
Scripture truth which is not clearly represented in some other 
Church; for this reason they came into being and have remained 
as distinct bodies, most of them at great cost of suffering, and 
some of them at a greater cost of life, in martyrdom. Who of 
them are to abandon this position, and what supposed truths 
are they to cast aside, in order to secure the proffered boon of 
organic ecclesiastical union? Neither meekness, love, nor fidel- 
ity, but only discord and distraction would follow such reunion 
as this, and at once the division of tongues would turn Zion 
into Babel. The various Communions are divided now in 
respect to the meaning of the Bible, and they never can be 
united in one body until some of them are convinced that they 
do not interpret the Bible properly. Who, then, shall work 
that change, and on what platform shall it be wrought? One- 
ness on vital truths cannot bring this about so long as a large 
number of relative truths remain in dispute. 

The prayer of our blessed REDEEMER throws a light upon 
the nature and methods of oneness, among Christian believers, 
which the Lambeth Conference does not. From this we may 
catch a powerful illumination, because the oneness of CHRIST 
our SAVIOUR with the FATHER is to be the type of our unity 
with one another. Here, uniformity is made the mere negation 
of unity. The FATHER and the SON are one in likeness and dis- 
position, one in character and love, one in aim and endeavor. 
When reciprocal fellowship between believers springs from an 
inward life, from unity of conviction, purpose, and hope, then, 
and not till then, can there be a perfect agreement in Christian 
doctrine and duty. ‘“ This unity,” says Alford, “has its true 
and only ground in faith in CHRIST, through the Word of Gop, 
as delivered by the Apostles, and is, therefore, not the mere 
outward uniformity, nor can such uniformity produce it.” As 
men, believers have already a oneness of essence in themselves, 
as the FATHER and the SON had essential unity. But believers 
have not a oneness in interest, thought, feeling, and action, con- 
cerning truth and salvation, as have the FATHER and the SON. 
“That they also may be in us,” and so are one among themselves. 
Our LORD was not speaking of the absolute unity of the God- 
head, or He could not have prayed that believers should be 
taken into that unity; but He does pray that we may be taken 
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into the oneness of the FATHER and the SON in all that re- 
lates to the truth and to a life of holiness, under the reign of 
truth. That unity may be outstanding and visible in the spirit- 
ual life of CHRIST’S disciples, in their purity, zeal, and conse- 
cration. When these are seen, then “the world will believe 
that Thou has sent Me.” But this can never be done by a 
formal, creedal, mechanical unity of ecclesiastical agreement. 
The entire Christian world is laid under debt to the bishops 
for their devout utterances in the direction of reunion among 
the Communions, but their plan cannot work an answer to 
the prayer of Jesus. If these noble men will show us how 
His intercessory prayer can be answered by the common co- 
operation of all Christians, then, but not till then, may we hope 
to see the reunion of all Christians in Church relations. 
THOMAS ARMITAGE. 


THE REv. HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D., EDITOR OF THE Con- 
gregationalist, BOSTON. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
T seems to me that Christian Reunion must be that of the 
heart, in the spirit, not in the letter; and that such reunion 
is perfectly possible under any outward circumstances, and will 
be attained whenever the HOLY SPIRIT shall so work mightily 
upon the hearts of all believers as to lead them to forget those 
lesser things as to which they differ, in the joy and strength of 
remembering those larger things in which they are at one. 
TIodrai pév Ovntois yrwoooa, pia & dbavatrocw. Ought not 
those portions of the varying polities of CHRIST’s followers 
which seem inharmonious and immiscible to be regarded as 
the devise of the Fall to theology; as the many languages 
of earth are legacies from Babel—like those to be outgrown 
whenever that which is perfect is come and that which is in 
part shall be done away? 

Meanwhile what is better— what indeed can honestly and 
honorably be otherwise done —than that each believer follow, 
as to Church detail, such Divine leadings as he is conscious 
of within himself, in his own essential tastes and convictions? 
At the same time let him feel that so long as he does so in 
perfect love and charity toward all his Christian brethren whose 
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like endeavor may not lead them precisely to reproduce his 
own experience, he is nevertheless in real union with them and 
they with him; as he that hath faith to eat all things may be 
in perfect love and charity with his weak brother that eateth 
herbs, provided he judge him not, and acknowledge that the 
LorD hath received him. 

I have never been able to believe that the Great Head of 
the Church intends all Christian people to be of one earthly 
fold, only of one heavenly. He has endowed and conditioned 
them too diversely for such comfortable unity. The sedate, 
order-loving, noise-hating believer, and the restless, itinerative 
shouting Christian only discomfort and disturb each other by 
seeking to be formally at one. Each is happier, each will be 
better edified, and be more drawn out to a larger work, when 
associated mainly with those who are like himself, and when 
positioned externally to his mind. The scout with his long rifle, 
the artillery-man serving his great gun, the cavalry-man with 
his flashing sabre, the marine with his musket, and the common 
sailor with his hand-spike on the war-ship, each may serve his 
country with as true a heart and as valiant a hand as the other. 
And all together, so only they be equally obedient under one 
controlling leadership, and alike determined that it shall be 
victorious, are more useful than if, with identical weapons and 
drill, massed together. If the whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were the 
_ smelling? But now hath Gop set the members, each one of 
them, in the body even as it pleases Him. And if they were 
all one member, where were the body? But now they are 
many members, but one body. 

With these views I can but regard the “ Basis for Christian 
Reunion proposed by the Lambeth Conference” as conceived 
in, and designed for, a lower than the true and only possible 
plane of such infinitely to be desired reunion. 

Yet to express, as has been most courteously desired, some 
opinion as to how far the religious Communion to which I 
belong could accept that proposed basis, I desire to say that 
so far as I have knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
Congregationalism, and some familiarity with the general feel- 
ing and judgment of the body, it seems to me safe to state: — 

1. That Congregationalists can heartily accept the first and 
third articles of that basis, which make the Holy Scriptures to 
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“ contain al] things necessary to salvation,” and to be “the rule 
and ultimate standard of Faith;” and which accept the two 
Sacraments of Baptism and the LORD’s Supper, “ ministered 
with unfailing use of CHRIST’S words of institution, and of the 
elements ordained by Him.” 

2. That, “ for substance of doctrine” — using that phrase to 
suggest that the lack felt in these formula, if any, would be in 
the direction of understatement rather than overstatement of the 
contained truth — Congregationalists could accept the second 
article, which names “the Apostles’ Creed as a Baptismal 
Symbol,” and “the Nicene Creed as a sufficient statement of 
the Christian Faith.” 

3. As to the remaining fourth article, “‘ the Historic Episco- 
pate, locally adapted in the methods of its administration to 
the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of GOD into 
the unity of His Church,” nothing could better express the 
conviction of Congregationalists, if only they be permitted to 
interpret the phrase the “ Historic Episcopate” as intending 
its early sense, as distinguished from the later superinduced 
significance. Like the New Testament Revisers, they regard 
the word émrioxo7os in the four instances of its use in the Acts 
and Epistles as purely synonymous with the word translated 
“presk er,” or “pastor.” And they understand the lately 
discovered 4I4AXH TNN 4N4AEKA AIIOXTOANN [lines 
277-281], ‘“‘ Now appoint for yourselves bishops and deacons 
worthy of the LORD, men meek and not avaricious, and up- 
right and proved; for they too render you the service of the 
prophets and teachers,” as carrying that “ historic sense” well 
along into the second century. Moreover, when we find 
Chrysostom and Jerome, both of whom died in the fifth cen- 
tury, the one, in explanation of Paul’s words [Hom. Phil. i. 1], 
answering the question, ‘‘Were there several bishops of one 
city?” by saying, “ Certainly not, but he calleth the presbyters 
so;” and the other [Ad Lang. Epist. c. i.] remarking, Afostolus 
perspicue docet eosdem esse presbyteros quos Episcopos, we are 
constrained to feel that we should do right to decline, by the 
acceptance of the Episcopate which should exercise authority 
beyond that scripturally given to pastors of Churches, to become 
entangled again in a yoke of bondage which neither our fathers 
nor we were able to bear. We would not indeed much object 
to bishops chosen on the theory of an Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury of 350 years ago [Cranmer, Questions and Answers 
concerning the Sacraments, etc. 9], thus, ‘Sometimes the peo- 
ple did choose such as they thought meet thereunto; and when 
any were appointed or sent by the Apostles or others, the people 
of their own voluntary will, with thanks, did accept them, — not 
for the supremity, impery, or dominion that the Apostles had 
over them to command as their princes or masters; but as 
good people, ready to obey the advice of good counsellors, 
and to accept anything that was necessary for their edification 
and benefit.” 

In these views I hope it is not irreverent for me, not animated 
by an overpowering faith in the success of a movement with 
which yet every good man must be in sympathy, to conclude by 
adopting S. Paul’s hortation: “ Brethren, let each man wherein 
he was called, therein abide with Gop. Art thou bound under 
obligation of love and duty unto a bishop, seek not to be 
loosed; art thou loosed from a bishop, seek not a bishop. But 
and if led in conscience, or by taste, thou do so, thou hast not 


sinned.” 
HENRY M. DEXTER. 


THE Rev. JAMES McCosu, D.D., L.L.D. [PRESBYTERIAN], 
Ex-PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


Federation of Evangelical Churches. 


TAKE it very kind that the Editor of the CHURCH REVIEW 

has asked me to write on Church Reunion. I am sorry to 

be obliged to begin by saying that I do not see any prospect 

of an immediate full reunion. I am not to inquire who are to 

blame for this state of things, or whether we may not all be so 
far in fault. 

As requested, I have weighed carefully the overtures proposed 
in evident kindness by the Lambeth Conference. With most of 
them there would be a general accordance. But there will be a 
decided aversion to the Fourth Article as to the Historic Epis- 
copate as it is understood by the Churches. Churches not 
Episcopal interpret it as meaning that their ministers must be 
reordained before they can be admitted into the united Church. 
I am not authorized to speak for my own Church, the Presby- 
terian, or any other denomination. But from a large acquaint- 
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ance with the Churches of Europe and America, I know, as a 
matter of fact, that the great body of the non-Episcopal 
Churches are not prepared to submit to these conditions, and 
that it is utterly useless to try to persuade them to do so. In 
these circumstances I have been led to inquire whether, though 
not able to obtain all that we wish, we may yet secure some of 
the most valuable advantages of a union, these being good in 
themselves, and fitted to lead to something farther and higher. 

If we cannot have an incorporation of the Churches, let us 
have a federation. It is known to ail who have looked around 
them that there are dense districts in all our great cities, and 
they are increasing in number, and that there are scattered 
people in our villages and in our rural districts, East and West, 
North and South, where there is no provision for taking care of 
the immortal souls of all, rich and poor, old and young. This 
being so, as is known and acknowledged on all hands, it follows 
that every professing Christian, every congregation, and every 
Church is under obligation to inquire how this evil is to be met, 
and CHRIST’S command be fulfilled to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. 

In the plan of federation, it is to be understood that a min- 
ister's care is to be primarily over his own people, and he may 
visit them wherever they reside, and do good among them in 
every way sanctioned by Scripture. But surely his duty does 
not end there. Like his MASTER, he has to seek in order to save 
that which is lost. Let a convenient district be allotted to him 
of which he has special charge, say of five hundred or one 
thousand people, where his office is to secure that every person 
knows that a SAVIOUR has been provided for sinners. There 
need be no compulsion laid on ministers to undertake this work, 
Those who have the spirit of the SAVIOUR will offer themselves 
willingly, and will be glad to find that instead of being required 
to scatter their energies over an undefined region, there is a 
special field allotted to each. The minister should take charge 
of the whole machinery, but he will commonly call in to work 
with him all his Church agency, —his elders and deacons and 
deaconesses, his Sabbath School teachers, and all members who 
are willing to work; and where his congregatior is large, he 
should have a paid agent, male or female, to visit daily among 
the people. In this way CHRIST’S message of mercy will be 
delivered to all, —to the forgotten and forlorn, to the deserted 
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wife, to neglected children, to the bedridden, to those in sick- 
ness and in sorrow, to all who are looking forward to death, to 
the wanderer, the vagrant, the beggar, the outcast. As the 
most difficult work of all, prayers will be offered and oppor- 
tunities watched, to discover a way in which the Gospel may 
find an entrance into the dwellings of the rich and proud who 
will not wait on the public ministrations of the Word. 

This work may be begun by a few ministers agreeing to divide 
their district among them. As it advances, the country will 
come to be divided into districts, —let them be called parishes 
after the ancient usage, — and the whole land may be covered. 

This plan is easily understood, and is perfectly practicable. 
It needs only a willingness on the part of ministers in order to 
carry it out. It interferes in no way with the rights and privi- 
leges of any Church or any individual minister. It secures one 
of the great advantages of the union of Churches, that CHRIST’S 
salvation be known to every one. 

In unfolding this scheme I claim no originality, I take no 
credit to myself. The plan has occurred to hundreds, and has 
been carried out in a few places. What is needed now is to 
have it executed over the country. It was adopted by the early 
Church before it was divided into sects. It seems to me to be 
the only plan available in the present divided state of the 
Church. It has been continued in every country in Europe; 
let it be adopted in America. It can be started in any one 
district; it is capable of being spread over the whole country. 

Being so long a parish minister with fourteen hundred com- 
municants, I am prepared to enter into details. But my present 
desire is to have conferences where measures may be proposed 
and adopted for wisely carrying out the plan. 

JAMES McCosu. 


THE REV. JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D. [PRESBYTERIAN], NEW 
YORK CITY. 


EpITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
HE phrase “Christian Reunion” is, in one point of view, 
vague. Is a union like that of the Evangelical Alliance 
contemplated? In what sense is the proposed result a “ re- 
union”? Is organic union contemplated? 
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To Article 1 of course there can be no objection. As to Arti- 
cle 2, explanation is needed as to the meaning of “ the Apostles’ 
Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol.” The Nicene Creed I do not 
think a “sufficient statement of the Christian Faith” in our 
time. We are bound, I think, to have a creed that discrimi- 
nates between great truths and current errors. We are bound, 
I think, to embody in our creeds a protest against mediazval sub- 
stitutes for the truth, still urged over a part of Christendom. 

So, as to Article 3, the question comes up: Can some admin- 
ister the sacraments, teaching that their efficacy is dependent on 
the minister, while others in the same “ Christian Reunion” 
teach that their efficacy does not depend on anything in them 
nor in him that deth administer them? This is, it seems to me, 
a vital matter, as is recognized within the Anglican Church at 
this day. 

With regard to Article 4, the words “ Historic Episcopate” 
do not define enough. One large denomination claims that the 
“bishops and deacons” of Philippi, the former being elders or 
presbyters without any superior, constitute the ‘“ Historic Epis- 
copate.” Is this claim admitted by the Lambeth Conference? 
Our Methodist brethren, in America, elect bishops. Does the 
Conference propose to regard them on the same foundation as 
the Anglican bishops? Are archbishops included in the “ His- 
toric Episcopate”? Again, the word “ historic” is too vague 
for a definition so vital as is here involved. How much of time 
does “historic” include? There are many things for which 
“historic” claims could be set up, which as Protestant New 
Testament Churches we could not accept. There is need of 
greater definiteness of statement. 

Once more: One cannot, however anxious for a fitting dis- 
play of the relations of all believers to GOD in CHRIST, and to 
one another in Him, ignore the antagonizing views regarding 
the “Catholic Church,” which must be settled. Does the 
“ Catholic Church” consist of “ the Church of Rome, the Greek 
Church, and the Anglican Church”? Are the outside “ Protes- 
tant religious bodies sects, so called from a Latin word ‘to 
cut off,’” and is it to be held that “they have cut themselves 
off from the full fellowship of the Catholic Church”? Does the 
Lambeth Conference deny all this, and favor the receiving of 
their ministers, for example, as ministerial brethren? Or must 
they be somehow taken back into the “Catholic Church,” 
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and if so, in what way? Are their orders to be recognized, or 
is there to be devised some way of giving orders, say to the 
Methodist Episcopal bishops? If they have “ abandoned the 
Catholic ministry, sacraments, and Liturgy,” how are they to 
be restored? 

These are only specimens of many questions that must arise, 
requiring more explicitness than Article 4 involves. Are 
“bishops” of the “ Catholic Church,” as defined above, the 
only officers having the right to ordain? Do such bishops 
“keep up the Church” by consecrating their successors to the 
“‘Episcopate,” etc.? In other words, is the tenet of “‘ Apostolic 
Succession” involved in, or excluded from, the basis of the 
Lambeth Conference? 

But I fear my questions and difficulties will take too much of 
your space. The statement of these gives me pain; but Chris- 
tians are bound to be true to the truth of things, and any show 
of union not based on actual harmony of beliefs is, for all the 
purposes of a spiritual Church, of little value. 

I am always glad to co-operate with my brethren of the vari- 
ous Protestant Churches, and I would rejoice in the removal of 
obstacles to closer fellowship. To exchange pulpits with the 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, and others, has been a 
pleasure, and has also been a manifestation of oneness in great 
common aims. All action consistent with fidelity to vital truth, 
and with frank openness in the profession of unity, I would wel- 


come thankfully. 


Yours most truly, 
J. HALL. 


THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. [CONGREGATIONAL- 
Ist], EDITOR OF THE Christian Union, NEW YORK. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
T can hardly be necessary for me to say that I am very 
earnestly in favor of all practicable measures for Christian 
union in Christian work, since I have been for over ten years 
the Editor of a paper whose title thoroughly indicates this to 
be one of the fundamental principles which it has endeavored 
to inculcate. I welcomed, therefore, most cordially the basis 
for Christian Reunion proposed by the Lambeth Conference in 
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1888, not because that basis seemed to me a finality, but because 
in its definiteness and in its practicability it seemed a great 
advance on anything which had been before proposed by any 
Church. 

While I have no objection to the Nicene Creed, I should be 
quite satisfied with, and on the whole should prefer, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed as not only the Baptismal Symbol, but also as a suffi- 
cient statement of the Christian Faith. 

If by the Historic Episcopate is meant, as I suppose, what 
is known as the doctrine of Apostolic Succession, I do not 
believe that a Christian reunion can be secured on that basis. 
There are many of us who have no desire to antagonize that 
doctrine, and yet who could not accept it and make it our own; 
for however much we may desire Christian reunion, we desire 
yet more to maintain absolute candor in the statement of our 
own convictions, and it is our conviction that the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession finds no warrant in Scripture, as it is 
also the conviction of some men who are eminent in the Epis- 
copal Communion. 

May I be allowed to add one other suggestion? At present 
pulpit exchanges between Episcopalians and non-Episcopalians 
are unknown, and I suppose are not in accordance with your 
canons. Why should not such exchanges be allowed? I can 
understand why those who hold to the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession must réfuse to allow those whom they regard as un- 
ordained to pronounce absolution or to administer the Sacra- 
ment; but preaching is a prophetical, not a priestly office. If 
the Episcopal Church would recognize this fact and would 
admit to its pulpits men not Episcopally ordained; if, for 
example, Dr. Morgan Dix would invite Dr. John Hall to con- 
tinue in Trinity Church the Lenten sermons so admirably 
initiated this year by Dr. Phillips Brooks, and Dr. John Hall 
would invite Dr. Morgan Dix to preach in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, —a sign of inter-denominational comity 
would be furnished, and a step toward the reunion of the dis- 
severed Church would be taken, full of hope for those of us 
who recognize the fact that such a reunion must be a growth 
and the result of gradual and successive processes. For my- 
self it was a great delight to me to have present at my recent 
installation in Plymouth Church two clergymen of the Epis- 
copal Church, and to be permitted this Lenten season to give a 
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Lenten address in S. George’s Church of this city, as it has 
been a pleasure and a profit to us in Plymouth Church to take 
some initiatory steps toward the recognition of Lent and Passion 
Week in special Church services. 
Yours sincerely, 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 


THE REv. J. M. BucKLEy, D.D. [METHODIST], NEW YORK 
CITY, EDITOR OF THE Christian Advocate. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
[* response to your courteous communication of March 10, 
I am willing to make a statement of my convictions upon 
the profoundly interesting topic of your communication. There 
are four points in the basis of the Christian Reunion proposed 
by the Lambeth Conference in 1888. The first, second, and 
third would be entirely satisfactory to Methodists. Upon the 
fourth I can with propriety give nothing more than my own 
views, adding, nevertheless, the statement of my belief that they 
are in accord with those of most ministers and laymen of the 
branch of Methodism with which I am connected. 

I do not believe that what is known as the Historic Episco- 
pate is enjoined in the Scriptures, or that it is necessary to 
constitute a true branch of the visible Church of JESUS CHRIST. 
Yet I highly approve the principle of Episcopal supervision, as 
contributing to unity, general uniformity, and efficiency in ad- 
ministration. It is not my belief that a Historic Episcopate, in 
the sense involving a separate Order in the ministry, can be 
demonstrated to be a continuous and unbroken chain from the 
Apostolic age to our own. 

Therefore I could not unite in an ecclesiastical organization 
requiring as a matter of Faith, either expressly or by implication, 
a Scriptural or a historic basis for such an institution. It would, 
however, be possible to adopt it as expedient, to give it all the 
functions predicated of an Order, to conform to it and to require 
conformity to it by all the members of the said organization, 
provided it did not require a refusal to recognize the claims of 
ecclesiastical Communions orthodox in doctrine, which do not 
accept such an Episcopate and sacraments, to the possession of 
a valid ministry. 
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Methodists have no doubt as to their possession of both these, 
nor have they any doubt that the ministers of the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregational, and Lutheran bodies are true ministers, 
not only of CHRIST, but of His visible Church. Entertaining no 
doubt of their own authority as ministers of the Gospel and of 
the visible Church, they do not feel the need of what is called 
the Historic Episcopate, nor would they under any circum- 
stances or for any result place themselves in a position where 
an exchange with the ministers of other denominations would 
be a breach of propriety or of Church order; or where an in- 
vitation to the ministers of such Churches to administer the 
Holy Communion, or to perform any function, or exercise any 
prerogative, of the Christian ministry, would be a violation of the 
letter or the spirit of the laws of such an organization. 

It is at this point that all the difficulties centre. If the “ large 
freedom and variety on secondary points of doctrine, worship, 
and discipline, without interference with existing conditions of 
property and endowment,” could be allowed, and the Historic 
Episcopate could be so held as not to put the intolerable burden 
of unchurching (a “ vile word,” but expressive of the thought) 
other Christian bodies, upon some such basis, ‘under GOD’s 
gracious providence, a reunited Church might rest.” 

Yours sincerely, 
J. M. BUCKLEY. 


THE REv. HOWARD Crospy, D.D., LL.D. [PRESBYTERIAN], 
NEW YORK CITY. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
ILL you excuse me from preparing an elaborate opinion 
on the Basis of Christian Union proposed by the Lam- 
beth Conference? I can put my views in a few words; they 
are these: — 

1. The Lambeth propositions I believe to have sprung from 
the best of motives. 

2. The external union of the whole Church of CHRIST under 
one government is not desirable. The endeavor to accom- 
plish this end led to the frightful and bloody scenes of the 
fourth century; and when the end was gained, the Church 
became a political power of worldliness and tyranny. 
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3. The true union of the Church of CHRIST is spiritual, to 
be marked by brotherly love. 

4. Bible doctrine and /oca/ government are the soul and 
body of the Church. 

5. Externals should give way before spiritual life. Where 
the spirit of the LORD is, there is liberty. 

6. The Apostles’ (?) Creed and the Nicene Creed are man’s 
creation long after the Apostles’ day, and are imperfect state- 
ments. I deem the Apostles’ Creed wrong in saying that our 
LORD descended into hell or hades. He went to Paradise, and 
when Paul went to Paradise, he was caught up. I believe that 
article of the Apostles’ Creed was derived from a false inter- 
pretation of 1 Peter iii. 19, in the third century. I object to the 
Nicene Creed as entering into philosophical speculation, when 
it should have been content with the Scripture statement that 
“the Word is Gop.” The Council of Nice was a disgraceful 
meeting in a corrupt age. 

7. “The Historic Episcopate” is an ambiguous phrase. The 
Historic Episcopate of the first century was a parochial Epis- 
copate. The Historic Episcopate afterward was Diocesan, 
Metropolitan, and Provincial, and finally Papal. Hence the 
ambiguity of the phrase. 

8. All the Churches of CHRIST should recognize one another 
in all things and not allow mere external peculiarities to keep 
them in apparent hostility. 

9. The blame for Christian schisms is with those who magnify 
externals and so bar off spiritual union. 

10. There is no schism where there is mutual love and respect. 

These ten propositions present my views of the subject better 
than I could give them in an essay. 

Very truly yours, HOWARD CROSBY. 


THE Rev. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. [DUTCH REFORMED], 
NEw YorK CIty. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
HE mutual recognition and fraternal co-operation of the 
existing Evangelical Communions would be a far better 
evidence of the oneness of the Church than any external bond 
of union such as is proposed. 
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2. The statement in regard to the Scriptures might be im- 
proved, but still may be accepted as it is. 

3. The Nicene Creed is wholly inadequate as a statement of 
doctrine, because it makes no mention of the extent and 
nature of sin, or of the character of the atonement, or of the 
need of regeneration, or of the means of justification, or of the 
extent of future retribution. The varying views of Christians 
on these points would be a bar to any real or efficient union. 
‘Can two walk together except they be agreed?” 

4. Since the Nicene age GOD has led His Church to the 
development of a number of important truths contained in 
the Bible; to give up these truths formulated at such great 
cost, and confine one’s self to the one formula of an infant 
period, would be simply folly. 

5. The article respecting the Sacraments is unexceptionable. 

6. The fourth point, the “ Historic Episcopate,” is too vague 
to serve its purpose. It might be interpreted to mean the 
Episcopate of the New Testament, or that of the age of 
Cyprian, or that of full-blown Romanism; or subsequent to 
the Reformation, it might mean that of the Anglican Church, 
or that of the Scandinavian, or that of the Moravian Brethren. 

7. The Roman Church has unity in the sense which the 
present effort seeks to secure; but the results which have fol- 
lowed and are now following from the rigid outward clamp by 
which this unity is secured, do not commend it to favor, but 


rather the contrary. 
TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 


THE Rev. Tuomas S. HastinGs, D.D., L.L.D. [PREsBy- 
TERIAN], PRESIDENT OF THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, NEW YORK. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 
HE action of the Lambeth Conference of 1888 I regard 
as an honest effort in the interest of higher Christian 
unity. As such it has a claim to general and earnest consid- 
eration. I do not understand that this action aims to absorb, 
but only to unify the different denominations, bringing them 
on common ground into closer Christian fellowship. With 
this aim I heartily sympathize. 
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The several branches of the Church should recognize their 
vital relations to one another as one in CHRIST JESUS, who 
alone gives life to all. To this end they should emphasize only 
what is essential and what is common to all who “hold the 
Head.” 

As to the four points in the proposed “ basis for Christian 
Reunion,” I would prefer that the first should state more 
strongly the fact of the Divine inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. I would leave room 
for differences of opinion as to the ¢/eory of inspiration; but I 
would assert the fact more distinctly. 

The fourth point is not as clear as I could wish. It will bear 
an interpretation to which I would not object. ‘“ The Historic 
Episcopate,” taking the words in their strict meaning, has 
possibilities of which we of our Church might avail ourselves 
to advantage, if thereby we could bring our own Churches 
closer together and at the same time come nearer to our 
brethren of the other branches of the one Church. But with the 
possibilities there are perils which cause us to hesitate to 
approve this fourth point, and to ask, Exactly what do you 
mean by “the Historic Episcopate”? 

THOMAS S. HASTINGS. 







THE REv. WILLIAM M. TayLor, D.D. [CONGREGATIONAL- 
IsT], NEW YORK CIty. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 

' HE question of Christian Reunion has not a very great in- 
terest for me at this time. I do not regard it as, in the 
present state of things, a practical one; and I am not sure that 
i I should regard a great aggregation of the different branches of 
the visible Church, on any basis, as very desirable. 

So far as the first three articles of the basis proposed by the 
Lambeth Conference in 1888 are concerned, I can heartily ac- 
cept them; but in the fourth the “‘ Historic Episcopate ” needs 
to be defined. I do not know what it means. If it denotes the 
Episcopate as at present existing in Episcopal Churches, I do 
not see any warrant for that in the New Testament Scriptures; 
while, if it signifies what I should call the Primitive Episcopate, 
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— that is, the government of each Church by a Board, the mem- 
bers of which are designated indifferently as Episcopoi or 
Presbuteroi, — that is Congregationalism, or in a sense, Presby- 
terianism; and the putting of it into the basis of reunion would 
imply either that we must all become Episcopalians or all Con- 
gregationalists, in order to be reunited. As a minister of a 
Congregational Church, I could not insist on other people be- 
coming Congregationalists as an essential to reunion; and on 
the other hand, I could not think of becoming an Episcopalian 
for the purpose of helping on reunion. 

Excuse me for my frankness in so stating my views, but in a 
matter of this kind, the truest brotherhood is manifested by the 
utmost frankness. Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 


THE REv. EpwarpD B. Cog, D.D. [DUTCH REFORMED], 
NEW YORK CITY. 


EDITOR OF THE CHURCH REVIEW, SIR: 


BEG you to accept my thanks for the invitation to contribute 

one of the articles on Christian Reunion. If it were possible 
for me to do this, it would give me great pleasure. The sub- 
ject is one in which I take a very deep interest; and if I could 
do anything toward advancing the movement which now occu- 
pies so many earnest minds, I should esteem it a privilege. My 
own opinion is that the House of Bishops has laid an admirable 
basis for discussion, if not for ultimate reunion; and I greatly 
honor them for the catholic spirit in which their action was 
taken, and for the broad lines which they have drawn. It re- 
mains, however, as it seems to me, that these propositions (and 
particularly No. 4) should be znterpreted as to their exact mean- 
ing. All that other bodies of Christians may rightfully claim 
seems at first sight to be conceded. But is this really so? I 
confess that I am in doubt; and I trust that the discussion in 
your REVIEW will lead to a more exact definition of that which 
is intended in these articles and would be acceptable to the 


Episcopal Church. 
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I regret that the state of my health, which has obliged me to 
suspend fora short time even my accustomed work, makes it 
quite impossible for me to prepare sucha paper as you request; 
but I shall look with much interest for the series of articles 
when the next number of the REVIEW appears. I am 


Very truly yours, 


EDWARD B. CoE. 


























King’s College, Windsor, Roba Scotia. 


N March 21, 1783, eighteen clergymen met in New York to 
formulate a plan for the establishment of an Episcopate 

in Nova.Scotia On October 18 of that year, five of these 
clergymen reassembled in New York to further urge the pro- 
posal, which had been outlined early in the month of March, 
for a college and grammar school in the same Province.? The 
date of “A Plan of Religious and Literary Institution for the 
Province of Nova Scotia,” is New York, March 8, 1783. It 
precedes the proposal for an Episcopate by 13 days, but this 
“ plan” does not appear to have been sent by General Sir Guy 
Carleton to Lord North until Oct. 26, 1783. Both of these 
plans, however, proved of vast importance, and soon resulted 
in measures for the establishment of the Episcopate in the 


1 Definitive Treaty of Peace between Great Britain and the United States was 
concluded Sept. 3, 1783. 

2 See Papers in the Dorchester Collection, preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. (Published in Collections of the N. S. Historical So- 
ciety, vol. vi.) 

8 To the Right Honourable Lord North. 

New York, Oct. 26, 1783. 

My Lorp, —I enclose a copy of a letter from several clergymen here, propos- 
ing the institution of a college in Nova Scotia as an object of great importance to 
the future interests of government and the welfare of the Province. 

As there can be no doubt but such an institution, wisely planned and well con- 
ducted, would contribute essentially to the public benefit, I am with equal certainty 
persuaded your Lordship will be pleased to take the subject into consideration, and 
give the design all the assistance of your advice and patronage. 

I am, &c. 
Enclosure: — 

“A Plan of Religious and Literary Institution for the Province of Nova 
Scotia.” 

(The Plan is printed in the Zransactions of the N. S. His. Soc., vol. vi p. 


125.) 


10 
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Province of Nova Scotia, and for the foundation of King’s Col- 
lege at Windsor, with its attached collegiate school.! 

The circumstances under which these eighteen clergymen 
met were unusuully distressing. The period was at the close 
of the Revolutionary War. The property of some of them had 
been for the most part destroyed or confiscated. Others had 
been violently separated from their families, and imprisoned or 
maltreated. The subsequent fate which befell the different 
members of the self-constituted Convention of March 21, 1783, 
was diverse in the extreme. Jointly, this heroic band had for- 
mulated and adopted schemes for the security of the Church 
in the thirteen independent States and the adjacent British 
Province of Nova Scotia, which then included New Brunswick. 

Three of the Convention subsequently became bishops, but 
under two different forms of government, emerging from pro- 
longed and bitter strife. They had consequently a distinct and 
to a certain extent antagonistic temporal allegiance; but they 
had jointly fought for and secured the same spiritual succes- 
sion, and thus remained members of one undivided Church. 
They had together labored for the security of that Church 
throughout all English-speaking America. They recommended 
an American, then in England, Dr. T. Bradbury Chandler, for 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, in a letter dated March 26, 1783.? 

The day before this selection was made, ten clergymen met 
at Woodbury, Connecticut, and selected Revs. Jeremiah Leam- 
ing, D. D., and Samuel Seabury, D. D., as suitable, either of 
them, to go to England and solicit consecration as bishop of 
that State. Dr. Leaming declined, and Dr. Seabury sailed for 
England in June.8 


1 Permit us to observe briefly that so far as circumstances will admit, provi- 
sion should be made for a President, for able Professors in the different branches 
of Science, and for a good Grammar School, &c. —Zramnsactions of the N. S. His. 
Soc., vol. vi., p. 125. 

2 Letter to His Excellency Sir Guy Carleton, signed by seventeen of the Con- 
vention, dated New York, March 26, 1783. — Dorchester Papers. 

Dr. Chandler declined the office, and recommended Dr. Charles Inglis. 

8 Seabury Centenary Commemoration, 1884. 

Seabury Centenary Handbook. Edinburgh, 1884. 

Nore. —- The communication of the clergy of Connecticut to the Archbishop of 
York is dated New York, April 21, 1783, and signed, Abraham Jarvis, Secretary to 
the Convention. The testimonial to Dr. Seabury, adopted at the Convention, is 
signed by Jeremiah Leaming, D. D., Charles Inglis, D. D., Benjamin Moore, D. D., 
and “others.” The letter Dr. Seabury took with him, addressed to the Archbishop 
of York, is dated N. Y., May 24, 1783, and signed in the same way and with the 
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Thus within the space of four and twenty hours, a small body 
of practically proscribed clergymen, many of them under a po- 
litical ban, driven from their homes, their property confiscated, 
some of them feeble from imprisonment, gathered together and 
did what mortals in those distracted times could do, to secure 
the foundation of one undivided Church, in a continent twice 
the size of Europe, and now possessing sixty millions of English- 
speaking people.! 


THE MEN WHO DID THE WORK. 


It is fitting to cherish the names of those who initiated this 
work at a moment when the future of each was involved in 
doubt, and some were already in dire distress, being driven 
from their missions and separated from their families during 
the progress of a revolutionary war of vast concern to freedom 


and religion? 
The following table includes the names of these brave and 


pious men, distinguishing those who were S. P. G. Missionaries. 
The first five signed the letter dated Oct. 18, 1783, further urg- 
ing the plan adopted on March 8, 1783, for the founding of a 
college and grammar school at Windsor.2 The whole signed 
the plan for the establishment of an Episcopate in Nova Scotia, 
dated New York, March 21, 1783. 


same names as the testimonial. (Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U. S. of America, by William White, D. D., 1836.) It would be advantageous if the 
Dorchester Papers, and the above specified letters in White’s Memoirs, were re- 
printed together, and in the order of their respective dates. 

1 For notices of the sufferings, losses, and sometimes dreadful privations of many 
of this heroic band, see Hawkins’ Missions of the Church of England; Anderson’s 
History of the Colonial Church; Early S. P. G. Reports; G. Herbert Lee’s work, 
hereafter cited; and special narratives. 

2 The reply of Lord North through Sir Guy Carleton to “the clergy of the 
Church now at New York,” is an instance of the marvellous effect of the Revolu- 
tionary War in religious matters as well as secular. Lord North’s reply was indeed 
a vast step in advance in acknowledging the rights and influence of the laity in 
Church matters. His Lordship says: “ The King’s servants have taken into their 
consideration the letter from the clergy of the Church now at New York, and their 
plan for an Episcopate to be established in the Province of Nova Scotia contained 
in your despatch No. 65. But before they finally decide on that measure, it is very 
desirable that they should be informed of the disposition of the laity, &c., &c.” (Dor- 
chester Papers.) 

8 For this purpose a public Seminary, Academy, or College, should, without 
delay, begin to be instituted at the most centrical part of the Province (suppose at 
Windsor) consisting, &c., &c. — Dorchester Papers. 
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NAMES OF THE EIGHTEEN CLERGYMEN IN THE THIRTEEN INDEPENDENT STATES 
WHO SIGNED THE “ PLAN OF RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INSTITUTION FOR THE 
PROVINCE OF Nova ScoTiA,” DATED NEW YorK, MARCH 8, 1783, AND THE 
PLAN FOR AN “EPpiIsCcOPATE IN NOVA SCOTIA,” DATED NEW YorRK, MARCH 


21, 1783. 





| 
Name. Station in United States. Subsequent Station. 
| 
| 





England (1783). First 
Bishop of the Colo- 
nial Church, 1787. 

“ H. Addison . . . . . |St. John’s, Maryland . |St. John’s, Md. 

‘© Jonathan Odell . . . . |Miss. at Burlington and 

Mt. Holly, N. Jersey 

“ BENJAMIN Moors, D. D. |Asst. Minister, Trinity, 

i er Bishop of N. Y., wot. 


Rev. CHARLEs INGLIS, D. D.!_  |Trinity Church, N. Y. 





|New Brunswick, 1786. 


‘* Charles Mongan 
Rev. SAMUEL SEABURY, D. D.? |Miss. at Staten Is., N. Y.| First Bishop of American 
Church, 1784. 


“ Jeremiah Leaming . . .« |Miss. late at Norwalk, 
Conn. .. «. « « |Remained in U. S. 








“ T. Waller eT ee ee 
“ Moses Badger .. . . |S.P.G.Itin Miss. in N.H. Halifax, 1776. 


“ George Panton . . . . |Miss. at Trenton, N. J. |Nova Scotia, 1783. 
“ John Beardsley . . . . |Miss. at Poughkeepsie, 
; |New Brunswick. 
“ Isaac Browne ... . Miss. at Newark, N. J. |Nova Scotia. 
“ John Sayre . . . . . |Miss. late at Fairfield, New Brunswick, 1783. 
Conn... . - .| (Maugerville.) 
“ John H. Rowland . . . /Miss.in Penn. . . . |N. Scotia (Shelburne). 
“ hos. Moore . . . . . |(1784) New York . . |Remained in U.S 
“ Geo. Bisset . . . . . |Rector of Newport, R.I..New Brunswick (St. 
John), 1786 
“ Joshua Blommr . . . . |Miss. at Jamaica, Flush- 


Remained in U. S. 
W. Indies, +: ed 
returned to N 


ing, and Newtown, N. 
YS , 


“John Bowden. ... . Newburgh . : 














RIGHT REV. AND HON. CHARLES INGLIS, D. D. — Born 1734, 
in Ireland. S.P.G. Missionary at Dover, Del.,1759. Assistant 
Rector of Trinity Church, N. Y., 1765. Rector of Trinity, N. Y., 


1 See Dorchester Papers for a letter of recommendation from Sir Guy Carle- 
ton to Lord North concerning the “ Reverend Doctor Inglis,” dated N. Y., Oct. 23, 
1783. 
2 Communication of the clergy of Connecticut to the Archbishop of York, 
dated N. Y., April 21, 1783, with testimonials in favor of Dr. Seabury as Bishop 
of Connecticut, is given in White’s Memoirs, p. 277. 

The testimonial is signed by Jeremiah Leaming, D. D., Charles Inglis, D. D., 
and Benjamin Moore, D. D. 

8 Meeting at New Brunswick, N. J., May, 1784... . Revs. Messrs. Bloomer, 
Benjamin Moore, and Thomas Moore, from the State of New York. — White's 
Memoirs of the Pro. Epis. Ch. in the U. S. 
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1777. Removed to England 1783. Consecrated Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, with jurisdiction (ecclesiastical) over the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Bermuda and Newfoundland, Aug. 12, 1787. First Co- 
lonial Bishop of the Church of England. Died at Halifax, Feb. 
24, 1816, aged 82. Buried in S. Paul’s Church, Halifax. 

RIGHT REv. SAMUEL SEABURY, S. T. D. — Born at Groton, 
Conn., Nov. 30, 1729. Grad. at Yale 1748. Ordained by 
Bishop of Lincoln. S. P. G. Miss., in Long Island, 1754. Rec- 
tor of S. Peter’s, Westchester, 1764. Driven from Westchester. 
Retired to New York. S. T. D. Oron 1777. Sent to England 
for consecration as Bishop-elect of Connecticut in June, 1783. 
Consecrated at Aberdeen, Scot., Nov. 14, 1784, by the Rt. Rev. 
Robert Kilgour, Primus, assisted by Bishops Petrie and Skinner, 
Returned to Newport June 20, 1785. New London, June 27. 
Died Feb. 25, 1796. Buried at New London. 

RIGHT REV. BENJAMIN MOORE. — Assistant Minister of Trin- 
ity Parish, New York, under the Rectorship of Inglis. Suc- 
ceeded Inglis as rector, but the election was pronounced void 
in 1784. Graduated at King’s College, N. Y., now Columbia 
College, in 1768. S.T.D.1789. President of King’s pro tem. 
1775-76. Prof. Rhet. and Logic 1784-87. President Columbia 
College 1801-11. Consecrated Bishop of N. Y. at Trenton, 
N. J., Sept. 11, 1801. Died 1816, aged 68. 

HON. AND REV. JONATHAN ODELL. — Born in Newark, N. J., 
1737. Ordained 1766, Minister at Burlington, N. J., 1766. Re- 
tired to England 1783. Appointed to Leg. Coun. in N. B. in 
1786. Died at Fredericton, N. B. 1818. 

REV. GEORGE PANTON.—S. P. G. Miss. at Trenton, N. J., 

1775-76. Refugee; N. S.; S. P. G. Missionary at Yarmouth, 
1786. 
REV. JOHN BEARDSLEY.—S. P. G. Miss. at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Received Hon. Deg. A. B. 1761 and A. M. 1768 from 
King’s College, now Columbia Coll., N. Y. Refugee; St. 
John, N. B., 1783. Chaplain in Col. Beverly Robinson’s regi- 
ment, and with it came to N. B. ‘ The Refugees have built 
more than 500 houses, mostly frames, within 10 weeks, and 
frames were daily raising.” (S. P. G. Report, 1783-84.) Died 
1810, aged 8o. 

Rev. IsAAC BROWNE. — Grad. at Yale 1729. S. P. G. Miss. 
at Brookhaven, L. I., 1733. S. P. G. Miss. at Newark, N. J. 
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Refugee; and after a month’s tempestuous voyage arrived at 
Annapolis, N. S., 1783, having lost nearly all his property. He 
was S. P. G. Miss. at Newark, N. J., between 40 and 50 years. 
Died in poverty at Windsor, N. S., February, 1787, the year of 
the establishment of the Episcopate in N. S. 

REV. JOHN SAYRE. —S. P. G. Miss. at Fairfield,Conn. Refu- 
gee; reached Maugerville, on the St. John River, among a mul- 
titude of Refugees, having lost “his all.” Died at Burton, N.B., 
1784, aged 47. 

REV. JOHN H. ROWLAND. — Missionary in Pennsylvania. 
(The name of Rev. John Rowland appears in the S. P. G. list 
for 1790-91, and in the abstract for 1778-79, he is expected 
“to take charge of the parish of Shelburne, N. S.”) Died 
1795. His son, Rev. Thos. Rowland, D. C. L., entered King’s 
College, Windsor, in 1796. 

REV. GEORGE BISSET.— Rector of Newport, R. I., 1771. 
New York, 1779. Retired to England. Arrived at St. John, 
N. B., 1786, as first Rector of St. John parish. Died 1788. 

REV. JOHN BOWDEN. — Educated at Princeton College, N. J., 
afterward at King’s College, N. Y., 1772. One of the Assistant 
Ministers of Trinity parish, N. Y., during the Rectorship of 
Auchmuty. Went as Refugee to the West Indies, and took 
pastoral charge at St. Croix. Subsequently returned and be- 
came Professor of Moral Philosophy at Columbia College, N. Y., 
1801-17. S. T. D. 1796. Died 1817, aged 66. 

REV. JEREMIAH LEAMING, S. T. D.— Graduated at Yale 
1745. S. T. D. Columbia College 1789. S. P. G. Miss. at 
Newport, then at Norwalk. Suffered greatly during the War of 
Independence. Lost all his property, and contracted disease 
from confinement in prison. Was nominated Bishop-elect of 
Conn. with Dr. Seabury, on March 25, 1783, but declined on 
account of advancing years and bodily infirmities. Died 
1804. 

REV. HENRY ADDISON. — Born in St. John’s, Prince George 
Ct., Maryland. Ordained 1742. Incumbent of St. John’s, Pr. 
Geo. Ct. A Loyalist. Resigned his parish 1776. Retired to 
England. Returned to Maryland. Died in 1789. His parish- 
ioners would have no other minister while he lived. 

REV. JOSHUA BLOOMER. — Graduated at King’s College, N. Y. 
(now Columbia College), in 1758. A.M. in course. S. T. D. 


in 1790. Died 1790, aged 55. 
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REV. THOMAS LAMBERT MOORE. — Graduated at King’s (now 
Columbia) College, N. Y., 1775. A. M.1790. Died 1799. 

REV. MosEs BADGER. — Graduated at Harvard 1761. A.M. 
in course. Died 1792. 

No record of “ Charles Mongan” and “I. Waller” is avail- 
able. Probably the names should read “ Morgan” and “ A. 


Waller.” 
OTHER HELPING HANDS. 


In the Report of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel for the year ending Feb. 20, 1784, the following passage 
is found: “ Among the vast number of loyal Refugees who 
have sought an asylum in Nova Scotia are the following clergy- 
men, connected with the Society; namely, the Rev. Messrs. 
Walter, Panton, John and James Sayre, Browne, and Beardsley.” 
On page 34 of the same Report is a list of the unemployed Refu- 
gee missionaries in Nova Scotia and England, and among the 
names of those then in Halifax is that of Dr. Mather Byles, 
formerly of Boston. Dr. Byles was subsequently S. P. G. Mis- 
sionary at St. John, N. B. Among other Refugees may be 
mentioned the Rev. Jacob Bailey, surnamed the “ Frontier 
Missionary.” He arrived at Halifax in 1779, almost destitute. 
He went first to Cornwallis, then to Annapolis. Early in 1780 
the Rev. Joshua Wingate Weeks, Rector of S. Michael’s, Mar- 
blehead, Mass., found refuge at Halifax. This clergyman 
graduated at Harvard in 1758. He was appointed chaplain to 
part of the garrison at Halifax. Dr. Caner was also among the 
Refugees in Halifax for a short period. The Rev. S. Cooke from 
Shrewsbury, N. J., the Revs. Messrs. Scovil, Andrews, and 
Clarke from Connecticut, were provided with missions in New 
Brunswick;! so that the Church in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, on the establishment of the Episcopate, was largely 
served by missionaries who had been obliged to flee from their 
homes and missions in the thirteen United States. 

In the sermon preached before the S. P. G. on Feb. 20, 1784, 
the Bishop of Oxford said, “ An infant Church is rising under 
the favour and protection of Government in Nova Scotia; and 


1 See An Historical Sketch of the First Fifty Years of the Church of England in the 
Province of New Brunswick, by G. Herbert Lee, A. M., St. John, N. B., 1880: 
Sun Publishing Co. 
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it is of a singular description, consisting of HONOURABLE EX- 
ILES, under the pastoral care of FELLOW-SUFFERERS.” ! 

This was the “ INFANT CHURCH ” for which the first bishop, 
Dr. Charles Inglis, urged shortly after his consecration, that 
“one great object of his appointment is to Ordain Candidates 
for Holy Orders, to supply vacant Churches with Clergymen, 
who cannot be supplied from Europe. But if there is no SEMI- 
NARY, we cannot expect any to be duly educated and qualified 
for Orders; and consequently none can be Ordained. So that, 
in fact, the want of a SEMINARY will totally defeat, in this re- 
spect, one principal object which Government had in view, by 
appointing a bishop, as well as the benefits thereby intended 
for the Church of England.” ? 


CONDITION OF NOVA SCOTIA AND NEW BRUNSWICK IN 
1783-84. 


A vast human wave gathered throughout the Northern States 
in 1783-84 and broke on the shores of Nova Scotia, the confines 
of New Brunswick, the littoral of the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes as far as the St. Clair. 

Over forty thousand people — very many of them suddenly 
and without provision — had to leave their homes and posses- 
sions, fleeing for safety or comfort to the northeast, north, and 
northwest. Of the great numbers hastily set in violent move- 
ment, about 18,000 arrived in the Nova Scotian peninsula, about 
11,000 reached New Brunswick, and 10,000 the valley of the 
St. Lawrence.? 

Sad was the condition of many of these people in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. <A “ muster” was ordered to be 
taken by Sir Guy Carleton in July, 1783. The gathering of 
information occupied the best part of a year. The results were 
frightful. They must perish, says the Report, if they are not 
relieved. 

The report made by Lieutenant-Colonel Morse is little known. 
It deserves wide publication. It is the beginning of the history 


1 Proceedings of the S. P. G., 1784, p. 18. 

2 Memoranda respecting King’s College, at Windsor, in Nova Scotia, by John 
Nova Scotia. Halifax, Feb. 26, 1836. 

% This movement commenced, to a small extent, in 1776, when Boston was evac- 
uated. Many families fled to the Province of Quebec in 1777, when Burgoyne 
capitulated. About, and shortly after the declaration of peace in September, 1783, 





‘ 
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of a young nation. The summary of Colonel Morse’s return to 
Sir Guy Carleton is as follows: — 


Old British Inhabitants. . . .. . . . . 414,000 
ee ee ee ee ee 400 (Too small.) 
Disbanded Troops and Loyalists . . . . . 28,347! 

| an 42,747 


The disbanded troops and Loyalists were thus divided : — 


fa Mew Gramewick . . ss 8 ts et te lt REET 
2 | a ee a ae ee ee > 


Out of these 28,347 persons, only 1,590 were not considered 
as entitled to the royal bounty of provisions. The children 
drew but half a ration. 

The condition of these people is described as gloomy in the 
extreme. Colonel Morse says, “If those poor people who, 
from want of land to cultivate and raise a subsistence to them- 
selves, are not fed by Government for a considerable time longer, 
they must perish. They have no other country to go to, — no 
other asylum.” ? 

Each Refugee family in the Province of Nova Scotia, and also 
in Canada, was given from 200 to 1200 acres of land, together 
with agricultural implements, and provisions for two years. 

Be it remembered that the land thus given to these Refugees 
was a forest-clad wilderness, in a country without roads. Much 
of the land in Nova Scotia was of a very poor description, and 
the climate in some parts more severe and unfitted for agricul- 
tural beginnings than the southerly Provinces from which very 
many had fled.® 


the forced emigration rose to its height suddenly. But throughout the entire period 
of Revolutionary warfare, and subsequently, families were continually drifting North, 
and there is reason to believe that the numbers given above are under-estimated. 

1 The details are: 12,383 men; 5,486 women; 4,671 children above ten years; 
4,575 children under ten years ; 1,232 servants. — Total, 28,347. (The “servants ” 
were probably slaves.) 

2 A general description of the Province of Nova Scotia and a report of the 
present state of the Defences, with observations leading to the further growth and 
security of this Colony, done by Lieutenant-Colonel Morse, Chief Engineer in 
America, upon a Tour of the Province in the Autumn of the year 1783 and the 
Summer, 1784. Under the Orders and Instructions of His Excellency, Sir Guy 
Carleton, General and Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in North 
America, given at Head Quarters at New York, the 28th Day of July, 1783. — Re 


port on Canadian Archives, 1884. 
8 The order for grants of land to Loyalist Refugees in Nova Scotia and 6 pence 
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What is now the great Province of Ontario had no settlers of 
British origin prior to the influx of the Refugees. The Province 
of Quebec had a population of 113,012 souls, of which 15,000 
only were estimated to be of British origin. 


The returns of Brook Watson — the British Commissary-General at 
New York at the period of the final evacuation of that city by the 
King’s troops in November, 1783 — show that during the previous ten 
months of that eventful year nearly 30,000 men, women, and children 
had been sent from New York to the several maritime Provinces, 
Canada, and the West Indies. Few exiles ever suffered more severely 
than did the majority of these Loyalists; the character and motives of 
none have ever been more persistently misrepresented. — /. Watson 
Smith, in Collection of the N. S. His. Soc., 1888. 


In New Brunswick there were 1,787 exiles at Passamaquoddy 
on the boundary line; 9,260 reached the St. John River. In 
Nova Scotia 7,923 were landed in the forests at Shelburne, 
1,053 at Chedabucto, 1,830 at Annapolis, and the rest in blocks 
of a few hundred throughout the country. We must consider 
the hurry of the enforced departure, the wretched character of 
the vessels in which many came, the rock-bound shores on 
which they were landed, the untouched forest, stretching for 
thousands of miles, suddenly invaded, and, finally, the character 
of the 14,000 “ Old Inhabitants” in Nova Scotia, whose peace 
or longings they had disturbed and, it may be, disappointed, be- 
fore we can picture the effects of the breaking of this vast 
human wave on fifteen hundred miles of a rock-bound or forest 
frontier line, from the Atlantic to Lake Erie. 

But notwithstanding all these difficulties, an Episcopate was 
inaugurated, a grammar school established, and a college 
founded, one within four years, one within five years, and the 
last-named institution within seven years after the memorable 
meeting in New York, which took place under circumstances 
with few parallels in history.! 


sterling a day to those who were indigent, was issued by the Imperial Government, 
in October, 1775; but at this time the Refugees were few in number. In Septem- 
ber, 1783, Governor Parr estimated the number arrived in Nova Scotia at 18,000. 
Colonel Morse’s “ muster” was made in the summer of 1784, and included dis- 
banded soldiers and negroes. 

1 Prior to these efforts of Episcopal clergymen assembled in New York to secure 
a college in Nova Scotia, ineffectual proposals had been made in the Province as 
early as 1768 for a collegiate school in connection with the Church. The Home 
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How the college and the school have struggled on through 
the past century, amid difficulties which often appeared insup- 
erable, remains now to be told. 


THE 14,000 “ OLD INHABITANTS.” 


In describing the progress of an institution having special 
objects, together with the work it has accomplished, it is neces- 
sary to have some knowledge of the early training and predilec- 
tions of the people it was designed to serve. Hence it becomes 
advisable to glance at the origin and dispositions of the 14,000 
“Old Inhabitants” of Nova Scotia in 1784. We may let 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morse describe them. He was an eye- 
witness, and though his picture is not a pleasant one, it is easy 
to lighten the shadows. 


Before I proceed to give the number of the disbanded troops and 
Loyalists, it may not be improper to observe that a great part of the 
Op INHABITANTS, especially the wealthy ones, are from New England, 
and that they discovered, during the late war, the same sentiments 
which prevailed in that country. I think it necessary to add that the 
Legislature is principally composed of these men. 


This is natural, and probably the influx of the Refugees and 
the presence of large fleets at Halifax, may have exerted an 
influence on some of the “ Old Inhabitants,” but the majority 
were unmistakably loyal. The great body of sympathizers 
returned to the disaffected Provinces. This is well shown in 
the sudden diminution of the population of Nova Scotia from 
17,000 in 1772 to 12,000 in 1781, as appears in the following 
tables. 


Government of the day considered that such a project ought to be first inaugurated 
by the people, and aid might then properly be sought from the authorities. In 1769 
a formal proposition was made to the S. P. G. to withdraw the allowance granted 
by that society to schoolmasters in Nova Scotia, and devote the grants to the sup- 
port of a publicseminary at Windsor. This proposal was kindly received, but shelved 
on account of want of funds. 

Then came the Revolutionary War ; and as a consequence, the influx of a very 
large number of Refugees into Nova Scotia. This great change in the relations of 
the two countries led to the plan suggested by the five clergymen in New York, 
whose names have already been given. 
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Population of Nova Scotia at Different Periods prior to 1784. 





1762—8, 104. ( Population by Nationalé- 
1763—9,000. ties in 1767. 
1764—9,988. Americans .. . 5,969 
1765—9,789. Irish. ww we 8000 
1767—11,679.- » « «© © © «© © © © + » )Germans. . . . 1,883 
1772—17,000. Acadians? ... 92! 
1781—12,000. (Owing to counter Emigration.) | English . . . . = 757 
1784—32,000. (20,000 U. E. Loyalists.) Scoth .... 149 
1790—32,000. (Peninsula only. N. B. sepa- oaiaeres 
rated in 1784.) L Total, 11,679 


New BruNSWICK. — Population in 1782 — 800; in 1783 — 11,457. 


To the 14,000 “‘ Old Inhabitants ” we have now to add some 
18,000 Loyalists. These were well attached to the Crown, but 
not a large number members of the Church of England. 


THE EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL CONDITION OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


A few brief notes outlining the ecclesiastical condition of the 
Province, from the date of the proposal to settle the country 
with Protestant English or Americans, in 1749, to the consecra- 
tion of the first bishop, in 1787, may not be out of place. 

The first suggestion respecting missionaries appears to have 
come from the Home Government prior to the settlement of 
Halifax. 

In a letter addressed by the Lords Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations to the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, dated April 6, 1749, intimation was given 
that the Government intended to settle six townships in Nova 
Scotia, and the Lords Commissioners requested the S. P. G. to 
name a minister and schoolmaster for each township, “ hoping 
that they (the Society) will give such encouragements to them 
as the Society shall think proper until their lands can be so far 
cultivated as to afford a sufficient support.” The Government 


1 Census of 1870-71, vol. iv. 

2 Jbid.— There must be a mistake here in the omission of the French Immi- 
grants. In 1752 M. Moreau reported to the S. P. G. that 500 Protestants of the 
Confession of Augsburg had recently arrived in Nova Scotia from Montbelliard 
in France, and had joined themselves to the Church of England. The French 
Protestants with about 1,000 Germans migrated from Halifax to Lunenburgh in 
1753, with the Rev. M. Moreau as their S. P. G. Missionary. It is probable that 
in subsequent enumerations of nationalities the descendants of these Protestant 
French are lost sight of. 
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proposed to give each clergyman two hundred acres of land, 
and each schoolmaster one hundred acres, to be held in per- 
petuity by them and their heirs; also to furnish them with 
arms, ammunition, materials for husbandry and building their 
houses, etc., and to be subsisted for twelve months after their 


arrival. 


Their Lordships think proper that the Society should be informed 
that (except the Garrison of Annapolis) all the inhabitants of the said 
Province, amounting to 20,000, are French Roman Catholics, and that 
there are a great number of priests resident among them, who act under 
the directions of the French Bishop of Quebec. 

At the same time their Lordships would recommend it to the con- 
sideration of the Society, whether it may not be advisable to choose 
some amongst others of the Ministers and Schoolmasters to be sent, 
who, by speaking the French language, may be particularly useful in 
cultivating a sense of the true Protestant Religion among the said in- 
habitants, and educating their children in the principles thereof. — 
Hawkins Missions of the Church of England. 


In 1752 there were four Church of England Missionaries paid 
in part by the S. P. G. in Nova Scotia, and fifty-seven in the 
Provinces now forming the United States. 

Then came the “ Expulsion of the Acadians” in 1755, fol- 
lowed by the settlement of several townships from Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, and New England generally, in 1760 and 1761. 

Governor Parr, writing in 1769 from Halifax, says, — 


There are now residing and officiating in several of the Towns six 
clergymen of the Established Church, who are employed as Missiona- 
ries from the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign parts, from 
whom they receive each £70 sterling per annum; they also receive 
each £70 sterling per annum more from the Government at home. 
. . - By computation it appears that g5 out of every 100 of the in- 
habitants of the country towns are Dissenters from the Established 
Church. — MS. in handwriting of Governor Parr, N.S. Archives. 


A valuable paper drawn up by Dr. S. A. Green, of Boston,! 
gives information respecting the Dissenting ministers in Nova 
Scotia in 1770. His authority is a letter from Benjamin Gerrish 


and Malachy Salter. 


1 Congregational Churches in Nova Scotia, by Samuel A. Green. (Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts His. Soc., February, 1888.) 
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Chester, N.S., ’63. 
Amherst, N. S. 
Yarmouth. 
Barrington. 
Halifax. 
Cornwallis. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, — 
Rev. Israel Cheever, grad. at Harvard, 1749. Settled at Liverpool, N.S. 
“John Seccombe, ” ” 1728. “ 
“ Caleb Gannett, ” " 1763. ° 
“ Nehemiah Porter, ” * 1745- “ 
“ Mr. Wood (b. in N. E.). “ 
“ Mr. Moor (b. in Ireland). 4“ 
“ Benajah Phelps (b. in Conn.). “ 
PRESBYTERIAN, — 


Rev. Mr. Murdock (b. in Ireland). - 
“ Mr. Lyon (b. in N. Jersey). 


Horton. 
Truro. 


All these ministers were in distressed circumstances on ac- 
count of the poverty of the colony, and sought relief from New 


England. 


In 1779 the S. P. G. Missionaries in the Provinces who had 
asserted their independence were as subjoined: — 


New Hampshire . 2 

Massachusetts Bay . 7 Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 3 

Connecticut vn = oe 

New York . «© .+se«+e 9 Georgia 


Total 


New Jersey . 


North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 


ot | 
wil N = = sa OO 


In the year 1783 the Record of the S. P. G. states that the 
Society continued to pay salaries to nineteen who remained at 
their posts in the independent States, and gives a list of seven- 
teen who had fled to Nova Scotia or England, to whom, being 
unemployed, the Society continued an allowance. 

The Church of England Missionaries in British America, 
on the rolls of the S. P. G. during the year 1784, were as 


follows : — 


In Nova Scotia . . 
“ New Brunswick . 
“Canada . . 
“ Newfoundland 


Total 


Sluwwa 


When Dr. Inglis was consecrated Bishop of Nova Scotia 
with Episcopal jurisdiction in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Canada, and Newfoundland, in 1787, there were of S. P. G. 
Missionaries, — 
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In Nova Scotia II 
“ New Brunswick 6 
“ Canada : 3 
“ Newfoundland . 3 
“ Cape Breton I 

Total 24 


The effect of the Revolutionary War on the ministerial work 
of the Church of England in America is well described in a few 
lines addressed by Bishop Inglis to Bishop White, of Pennsyl- 
vania, from Fredericton, N. B., in August, 1788. The passage 
shows that the elements from which it was proposed to re- 
construct the Church were diverse, scattered, and frequently 


adverse. 


The Government is entirely on my side, and no powerful faction can 
be formed against me; with respect to you, Government can at best 
be only neutral, and you may justly expect opposition from other 
denominations ; with respect to both, ecclesiastical matters are in a 
sad state of derangement, and the Episcopal Church is to be raised, as 


it were, from the foundation} 


THE ACADEMY AT WINDSOR. 


In Bishop Inglis’s first letter from Halifax after his consecra- 
tion, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated Dec. 26, 1787, he 
informs his Grace: — 


The Assembly of this Province met the latter end of October ; some 
of the principal Members of which were my old friends. To these I 
communicated my wishes respecting a Public Grammar School, and 
urged the absolute necessity of the Legislature’s interference and sup- 
port for the purpose. Those friends perfectly concurred in opinion 
with me, and promised their warmest support. I afterwards spoke to 
several other leading Members of the Assembly on the subject; and 
while matters were in this state, the Packet arrived with the Governor’s 
Instructions relative to a Bishop. I immediately requested Governor 


Parr to lay the King’s Instruction relative to Schools before the Coun- 
cil and Assembly, which he did; and soon after the Assembly voted 
the Sum of £400, to be appropriated to the use of an Academy, in the 
manner which Your Grace will see directed in the Proceedings of the 
Assembly which accompany this Letter. 

1 The First Bishop of Nova Scotia, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Perry. — CHURCH 
REVIEW, September, 1887. 
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The Proceedings alluded to contained a resolution for the 
speedy establishment of a public school in a central situation; 
that an exemplary clergyman of the Established Church should 
be placed at the head of the School; and that a Professor of 
Mathematics should be provided; and that the Bishop of Noya 
Scotia should be requested to endeavor to procure these officers. 
They also recommend to the consideration of the members the 
propriety of establishing a college, upon which the members were 
recommended to consult their constituents; and also upon the 
resources that might be obtained from the several counties 
for the endowment of a college, that they might come prepared 
at the next session to give the fullest information on the 
subject.? 

The governing body of the Academy appointed by the House 
of Assembly consisted of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Bishop, 
the Chief-Justice, the President of the Council, and the Speaker 
of the House of Assembly. 

On Nov. 1, 1788, the Academy was opened at Windsor by 
the Bishop. Mr. Archibald P. Inglis, a nephew of the Bishop, 
was appointed “ President” of the Academy for one year. The 
title was afterward changed to Principal. 

The Academy commenced its life in Susanna Francklin’s 
house, close to the present College grounds. A tract of twelve 
acres, with the house, was leased to the Governors of the Acad- 
emy on May 18, 1790, and the agreement? was between Susanna 
Francklin * (widow of Governor Francklin), and James Boutineau 
Francklin (her son), on the one part, Governor Parr, Charles 
Nova Scotia, Richd. Bulkeley, S. S. Blowers, R. J. Uniacke, 
on the other part. The indenture leases the house for five 
years from Nov. 1, 1789. After the lapse of that period the 
Academy was moved to a part of the newly erected College 
buildings. 

The opening of the Academy took place after the Bishop’s 
return from a tour to the missions in New Brunswick. In 1789 
he visited Quebec and Montreal, and held confirmations in 
those distant parts of his vast Diocese. 


1 Memoranda respecting King’s College, at Windsor, in Nova Scotia, by John 
Nova Scotia. Halifax, Feb. 26, 1836. The precise words of the resolutions passed 
by the House of Assembly are given on page 5 of “ King’s Coliege, Windsor,” by 
Thos. B. Akins, D. C. L., 1865. 

2 Indenture in the Library of King’s College. 

8 Daughter of Joseph Boutineau, of Boston. 
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The records show that the Academy has throughout the past 
century been the mainstay of the College. It appears that for 
several years after the charter was granted, the only matricu- 
lants at the College were boys from the attached Academy. 

During many years the School itself was kept in the College 
building, and the boys boarded there, or in private houses 
when the numbers became inconveniently large. In 1802 there 
were upward of forty boys in the Classical Department. 

Conscious that the future of the College depended upon the 
efficiency of the Academy or Grammar School in connection 
with it, the Governors gave early attention to the erection of a 
permanent building within the limits of the College grounds. 
Operations were commenced in 1813, but it was not until the 
year 1821 that a substantial stone building was erected, at a 
cost of £6381 8s., or $25,526. The money was obtained from 
duties collected at Castine, after being taken by the British 
forces during the war of 1812. 

Among the lack of aids to education in Nova Scotia at this 
period, the want of books of all kinds was a great drawback. 
The most common books required by students were not to be 
obtained in the Province even in 1803. 


THE COLLEGE. — FIRST PERIOD.—1790 TO THE FIRST AT- 
TEMPT TO MOVE THE COLLEGE TO HALIFAX IN 1824. 


In 1789 the following act was passed by the Legislature of 
Nova Scotia: — 


“THE STATUTES AT LARGE,” NOVA SCOTIA, 1789. (29 GEO. III) 
Vou. 1, PAGE 268, Cap. Iv.! 
An ACT FOR FOUNDING, ESTABLISHING, AND MAINTAINING A COLLEGE IN 
THIS PROVINCE. 
WHEREAS, the permanent establishment and effectual support of a Col- 
lege at Windsor, may, by the blessing of God, become of the greatest pub- 
lic utility to this Province, and to His Majesty's neighbouring Colonies : 


I. Be it therefore enacted, by the Lieutenant-Governor, Council, and 
Assembly, That a sum not exceeding four hundred and forty-four 


1 The first section of this act was repealed by chapter 31 of the Acts of 1851; 
and the whole act was repealed by chapter 66 of the Acts of 1853. It is now re- 
printed as showing the legislative origin of the College; as throwing light on the 
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pounds, eight shillings, and ten pence half-penny, current money of 
Nova Scotia, equal to four hundred pounds, sterling money of Great 
Britain, shall be yearly, and every year, granted, allowed, and paid by, 
from, or out of, such monies as may from time to time be collected 
and paid into the public Treasury of this Province from the duties im- 
posed, or to be imposed, on brown and loaf, or refined, sugars; and 
in case such duties are not sufficient to answer the said sum at the 
days and time of payment thereof, then by, from, or out of any other 
aids, supplies, or taxes not otherwise specially appropriated to other 
uses ; which sum of four hundred and forty-four pounds, eight shillings, 
and ten pence half-penny, shall be drawn by warrant, under the hand 
and seal of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or Commander-in-Chief 
for the time being, on the Provincial Treasurer in the way usually prac- 
tised in equal quarterly payments; the first quarter to commence the 
first of January, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, and to 
be drawn for on the first of April, and so on from quarter to quarter 
as the same shall grow due, on the requisition of the Governors of the 
said College, or the major part of them, as herein after appointed, for 
or towards the maintenance and support of the said college, and the 
payment of the salaries of the President and Professors to be by them 
appointed. 

Il. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Province of Nova Scotia, for 
the time being; the Lieutenant-Governor, for the time being; the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, for the time being; the Chief-Justice, for 
the time being; the Secretary of the Province, for the time being ; 
the Speaker of the House of Assembly, for the time being; His Maj- 
esty’s Attorney-General, for the time being ; and His Majesty’s Solicitor- 
General, for the time being, — shall be Governors of the said college. 

III. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That for 
the better management and regulation of the said college, and the 
more full and complete executing the purposes of this Act, the said 
Governors, hereby appointed, shall be a body politick and corporate 
in deed and name, and have succession for ever by the name of “ The 
Governors of King’s College of Nova Scotia,” and by that name shall 
sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, in all Courts and places 
within the Province of Nova Scotia; and they, or the major part of 


charter; and as an item of historical interest on the near approach of the centenary 
of the College. — Aing’s College Callendar, 1889-90. 

By an act passed in 1758 “the Sacred Rites and Ceremonies of Divine Worship, 
according to the liturgy of the Church established by the laws of England, shall be 
deemed the fixed form of worship within the said Province.” Lands were given as 
glebes to the Church in each township. 
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them, shall have power to have and use a common seal, to be appointed 
by themselves, and to make bye laws and ordinances for the regulation 
and general management of the said college, and to assembie together, 
when and where, and as often, and upon such notice as to them shall 
seem meet, for the execution of the trust hereby reposed in them ; and 
shall also have full power and capacity to purchase, receive, take, hold, 
and enjoy, for the use and benefit of the said college, and the purposes 
of this Act, as well goods and chattels, as lands, tenements, and heredi- 
taments, any law or statute to the contrary thereof notwithstanding. 

IV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the 
Governors of the said college, so appointed and incorporated by this 
Act, or such major part of them, at any general meeting assembled, 
shall from time to time, and as they shall think fit, make and establish 
such statutes, rules, and ordinances for the instruction, care, and govern- 
ment of the students, and for the care and preservation of the books, 
furniture, and other property belonging to the said college, as to them 
shall seem meet, and shall and may in like manner nominate and ap- 
point the President and Professors (the President always to be a 
clergyman of the established Church of England, duly qualified for that 
office) to whom the tuition of the students in the said college shall be 
committed ; and also to appoint such Officers and Servants from time 
to time, as the said Governors, or such major part of them, may think 
necessary, and assign to them respectively out of the said sum of four 
hundred and forty-four pounds, eight shillings, and ten pence half- 
penny, annually granted by this Act, such salaries and allowances as 
they shall think fit, and shall and may in like manner suspend or re- 
move the President, Professors, Officers, and Servants, or any or either 
of them, for misbehaviour or neglect of duty; and no President, Pro- 
fessor, Officer, or Servant of the said college, unless in cases of sickness, 
shall absent themselves from their respective duties without the express 
leave of the Governors, or the majority of them, who are hereby au- 
thorized to appoint a deputy or deputies to fill the office of such Presi- 
dent or Professor in such cases, and to appropriate a part or the whole 
of the salary of the President or Professor, absent as aforesaid, for the 
payment of such deputy. 

V. And be tt further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That besides 
the four hundred and forty-four pounds, eight shillings, and ten pence 
half-penny, hereby annually granted for the purposes of the said col- 
lege, it shall and may be lawful for the Governor, or Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-Chief, at the requisition of such major part 
of the Governors of the said college, to draw by warrant from the Treas- 
ury of this Province a sum not exceeding five hundred pounds, to en- 
able them to purchase such house, lot of ground, and premises in the 
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township of Windsor as they may chuse and think requisite and proper 
for the purpose of founding and establishing of such college. 

VI. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for 
the said Governors to provide a person, well and sufficiently qualified, 
to act as a temporary President, and also a person or persons, well and 
sufficiently qualified, to act as temporary Professors, who shall be im- 
mediately employed in the education of youth; and the said Governors 
shall and may continue to apply such parts or shares of the said sum, 
herein before granted, for the payment and support of such temporary 
establishment, until a sufficient building shall be erected, and a charter 
obtained from our Most Gracious Sovereign to authorize the opening 
of such college in due form. 


The first volume of the Minutes of the Governors of the 
Academy and College at Windsor, covering a period from 1788 
to 1815, is not available. But there is accessible a document 
consisting of twenty folios, entitled “An Alphabetical List of 
the Principal Matters contained in the First Book of the Min- 
utes and Proceedings of the Governors of King’s College at 
Windsor, Nova Scotia.” 

From this document and numerous letters and papers which 
have been preserved, much information can be gleaned in ad- 
dition to the general outline given in the excellent sketch of 
the history of the College published by Dr. Akins in 1865. 

It appears that the Rev. William Cochran succeeded Mr. A. P. 
Inglis as Principal of the Academy. He was also appointed 
temporary President of the College in May, 1790, taking charge 
of both institutions, with the Mr. John Millidge as one assist- 
ant during the construction of the College building. 

The following abstract from the biography of the Rev. W. 
Cochran is taken from a manuscript in the Legislative Library, 


written by his son. 


The Rev. William Cochran, D. D., some time Professor of Greek and 
Latin languages in Columbia College, N. Y., was born in County Tyrone, 
Ireland, in 1757. He entered at T.C. D. in 1776. Took his B. A. in 


1780. Left Ireland and landed at Newcastle, Delaware, in Nov., 


1783. Appointed Chief Assist. in the Grammar School at Philadelphia. 
Resigned in Jan., 1784, and went to New York, where he opened a 
Grammar School. Elected Professor of Greek and Latin in Columbia 
College, N. Y. Being determined to take Holy Orders, and finding 
that ordination in the U. S. would debar him from preferment under 
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English authority, he resolved to apply to the Bishop of Nova Scotia 
for orders. He resigned his Professorship in C. C. and left New York 
in Oct., 1788. He appears to have been placed in charge of the 
Halifax Grammar School about this time, but after ordination he was 
selected as temporary President of King’s College, and took charge on 
June 1, 1790. In 1802 he received the degree of Doctor in Sacred 
Theology from Dublin University. Died Aug. 4, 1833. 


Dr. Cochran’s letters are voluminous, and display the rela- 
tion which existed between the Governors and the officers of 
the College during many of the first years and trials of that 
institution. 

The building of the College was commenced in 1791. 

In December, 1794, the Governors reported to the Duke of 
Portland that the College building, 201 feet long, 36 feet wide, 
| and three stories high, was roofed in, and that it would require 
a further grant of £1,500 to finish the building, in addition to 
the £3,000 already given by the Imperial Government. The 
Governors expressed their desire “to execute a design which 
would be of the utmost utility to this and the adjacent British 





7 Colonies.” } 
: The College is built in the old-fashioned German style, with 
; brick or stone nogging between the studs, both in the main 


i walls and the partitions. The whole is sheathed and then clap- 
i boarded, so that it has the appearance of being constructed 
wholly of wood. The number of bricks in the six chimneys 
' amount to 74,500; and each of the chimneys has six flues, 
corresponding to the same number of old-fashioned fireplaces, 
many of which are now “built up,” and stoves substituted. 
A serious mistake was made in the construction of this build- 
ing, which a better knowledge of the climate of Nova Scotia 
would have obviated. The Governors decided upon a three- 
: story building with a flat roof. The flat roof soon became a 
7 source of trouble and expense, which continued for many years, 
until it was replaced by a proper sloping roof. Attempts were 


1 The College building, together with the Collegiate School, the Professors’ 
houses, the Library, and the College Chapel, have all been erected within the boun- 
: daries of an estate covering sixty-nine acres, now within the limits of the town of 
i Windsor. The sale of the land was made in 1790 to the Governors of King’s Col- 
{ lege and their successors forever in special trust, “to the proper use and behoof of 
; the said College forever, according to the true intent and meaning of these pres- 
ents.” Mr. Lambert, of Boston, donated £50 toward the building in 1790. 
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made a few years after the building was erected to cover the 
flat roof with sheet-iron, but this soon rusted, and matters be- 
came as bad as ever. Allusion is made in letters which follow 
to the condition of the College building. The walls are still 
strong and sound, and will last for another century. The floors 
are sagged in some places. This preliminary explanation will 
render unnecessary further reference to these troubles. 

There was no matricula before the charter in 1802, and no 
precise record of the names of students who entered during the 
first twelve years of the life of the College has been preserved. 
The Rt. Rev. John Inglis, who was the first to enter the Acad- 
emy in 1788, states in his Memoranda that about “two hun- 
dred persons entered the Institution before the Charter was 
obtained.” 

Among these were many young men who in after-life ac- 
quired distinction, notably, the Third Bishop of Nova Scotia; 
Chief-Justice Cochran (Gibraltar); James Stuart, Attorney- 
General of Lower Canada. Among the clergy educated during 
the infancy of the College under Dr. Cochran’s superintendence, 
were the Venerable George O’Kill Stuart, Archdeacon of Upper 
Canada; the Rev. John Millidge, Rector of Annapolis; the Rev. 
Thomas Bowlby Rowland, Rector of Shelburne; the Rev. James 
Bisset ; the Rev. Charles W. Weeks; the Rev. Benjamin G. Gray; 
the Rev. Cyrus Perkins, etc. 


THE ROYAL CHARTER AND THE STATUTES! 


Brrs the Third by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 

of Great Britain and Ireland King Defender of the ffaith To all 
to whom these presents shall come Greeting Whereas We have de- 
clared our Royal intention to establish within our Province of Nova 
Scotia in North America a College for the education of Youth in the 
Principles of true religion and for their instruction in the different 
branches of Science and Literature which are taught at our Universities 
in this Kingdom And whereas the Sum of ffour thousand Pounds 
granted by our Parliament in that part of our United Kingdom called 
Great Britain hath been applied in erecting a suitable Building within 
the Town of Windsor in our said Province on a piece of Land which 
had been purchased by means of a Grant of the General Assembly of 
our said Province for that purpose And whereas the said Building hath 


1 Collated with the original, preserved in the College Library at Windsor. 
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been fitted for the residence of Professors and Students and an endow- 
ment of ffour hundred Pounds Currency of that Province (equal to 
Three hundred and Sixty Pounds British sterling) Per Annum hath 
been granted for the support thereof by the said General Assembly 
And whereas humble application hath been made to us by many of 
our loving Subjects in our said Province that We would be pleased to 
grant our Royal Charter for the more perfect establishment of the said 
College and for incorporating the Members thereof for the purposes 
aforesaid and for such further endowment thereof as to us should seem 
meet We have taken the premises into our Royal consideration and 
duly weighing the great utility and importance of such an institution 
are willing and desirous to condescend to their request Know ye there- 
fore that We of our especial Grace certain knowledge and mere mo- 
tion Have Willed Ordained and Granted And Do! by these Presents 
for Us our Heirs and Successors Will Ordain and Grant that upon the 
said Land and in the building or buildings so erected or to be erected 
thereon at our Town of Windsor in our said Province of Nova Scotia 
there shall be established from this time One College the Mother of 
an University for the education and instruction of Youth and Students 
in Arts and ffaculties to continue forever and to be called Kings Col- 
lege and that our trusty and welbeloved Sir John Wentworth Baronet 
Lieutenant Governor of our said Province or the Governor or Lieuten- 
ant Governor of our said Province for the time being the Right Rev- 
erend ffather in God Charles Inglis Bishop of the Diocese of Nova 
Scotia or the Bishop of the said Diocese for the time being our trusty 
and welbeloved Samuel Salter Blowers Chief Justice of our said Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia or the Chief Justice of our said Province for the 
time being Our trusty and welbeloved Alexander Croke Judge of our 
Court of Vice Admiralty in Nova Scotia or the Judge of our Court of 
Vice Admiralty in our said Province for the time being our trusty and 
welbeloved Richard John Uniacke Speaker of our House of Assembly 
and Attorney General of our said Province of Nova Scotia or the Speaker 
of our House of Assembly and the Attorney General for our said Prov- 
ince severally for the time being our trusty and welbeloved James Stew- 
art Solicitor General for our said Province of Nova Scotia or the 
Solicitor General of our said Province for the time being our trusty and 
welbeloved Benning Wentworth Secretary of our said Province of Nova 
Scotia or the Secretary of our said Province for the time being together 
with such other person or persons as shall be elected in manner herein- 
after mentioned shall be Governors of the said College and that the said 
College shall consist of one President three or more ffellows and Pro- 


1 “Do” interlined in the original. 
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fessors and twelve or more Scholars at such Salaries and subject to such 
Provisions Regulations Limitations Rules Qualifications and Restrictions 
as shall hereafter be appointed by the Statutes Rules and Ordinances of 
the said College and until such Statutes Rules and Ordinances shall have 
been framed subject in all respects to the Orders and directions and 
eligible and removable at the pleasure of the said Governors or of the 
major part of them And that the said Governors or the major part of 
them shall have the Power of electing the President of the said College 
for the time being to be a Governor of the said College And also of 
electing any other Person or Persons not exceeding three in number 
subject to such Regulations as shall be appointed by the Statutes Rules 
and Ordinances of the said College to be a Governor or Governors of 
the said College And We do by these Presents for us our Heirs and 
Successors will ordain and grant that the said Governors President and 
ffellows and their Successors for ever shall be one distinct and separate 
body Politic and Corporate in Deed and in Name by the Name and 
Style of “The Governors President and Fellows of Kings College 
at Windsor in the Province of Nova Scotia” And that by the same 
name they shall have perpetual succession and a Common Seal and that 
they and their Successors shall from time to time have full power to 
break alter make new or change such Common Seal at their Will and 
Pleasure and as shall be found expedient and that by the same name 
the said Governors President and ffellows and their Successors from 
time to time and all times hereafter shall be a Body Politic and Corpo- 
rate in Deed and in Law and be able and capable to have take receive 
purchase acquire hold possess enjoy and retain And We do hereby for 
Us and Heirs and Successors give and grant full authority and free 
licence to them and their Successors by the name aforeszid to have 
take receive purchase acquire hold possess enjoy’ and retain to and 
for the use of the said College notwithstanding any Statutes or Statute 
of Mortmain any Manors Rectories Advowsons Messuages Lands Tene- 
ments Rents and Hereditaments of what kind nature or quality (soever 
so as that the same do not exceed in yearly value the Sum of Six thou- 
sand Pounds above all charges) And Moreover to take purchase ac- 
quire have hold enjoy receive possess and retain notwithstanding any 
such Statute or Statutes to the contrary all or any Goods Chattels Char- 
itable and other Contributions Gifts and Benefactions whatsoever And 
that the said Governors President and ffellows and their Successors by 
the same name shall and may be able and capable in law to sue and 
be sued implead and be impleaded answer and be answered in all or 
any Court or Courts of Record or Places of Judicature within our United 


1 “ Enjoy ” interlined in the original. 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland And our said Province of Nova 
Scotia and other our Dominions and in all and singular Actions Causes 
Pleas Suits Matters and Demands whatsoever of what kind and nature 
or sort soever in as large ample and beneficial manner and form as any 
other Body Politic and Corporate or any other our Liege Subjects being 
Persons able and capable in law may or can have take purchase receive 
hold possess enjoy retain sue implead or answer or be sued impleaded 
or answered in any manner whatsoever And we do by these Presents 
for Us Our Heirs and Successors will ordain and grant that the Gov- 
ernors of the said College or the major part of them shall have power 
and authority to frame and make Statutes Rules and Ordinances touch- 
ing and concerning the good Government of the said College the per- 
formance of Divine Service therein the Studies Lectures Exercises 
Degrees in Arts and ffaculties and all matters regarding the same the 
election qualification and residence of the President ffellows and Schol- 
ars the management of the Revenues and Property of the said College 
the Salaries Stipends and Provision for the President ffellows Scholars 
and Officers of the said College And also touching and concerning any 
other matter or thing which to them shall seem good fit useful and 
agreeable to this our Charter And also from time to time to revoke 
augment or alter all every or any of the said Statutes Rules and Ordi- 
nances as to them or the major part of them shall seem meet and 
expedient Provided that the said Statutes Rules and Ordinances or 
any of them shall not be repugnant to the Laws and Statutes of this 
our Realm And of our said Province of Nova Scotia Provided also 
that the said Statutes Rules and Ordinances or any revocation augmen- 
tation or alteration thereof be subject to the approbation of the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being and shall be forthwith 
transmitted to the said Lord Archbishop for that purpose and that in 
case the said Lord Archbishop shall signify in writing his disapproba- 
tion thereof within three years of the time of their being so made and 
framed or of their being so revoked augmented or altered the same or 
such part thereof as shall be so disapproved by the said Lord Arch- 
bishop shall from the time of such disapprobation being made known 
be utterly void and of no effect but otherwise shall be and remain in 
full force and virtue And We do hereby for Us our Heirs and Succes- 
sors charge and command that the Statutes Rules and Ordinances afore- 
said subject to the said Provisions shall be strictly and inviolably 
observed kept and performed from time to time so long as they shall 
respectively remain in full vigour and effect under the Penalties to be 
thereby or therein inflicted or contained And We do by these Presents 
for Us our Heirs and Successors will order direct and appoint that the 
said Lord Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being shall be Patron 
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of the said College and the Bishop of Nova Scotia for the time being 
shall be Visitor of the said College And We do further Will ordain 4nd 
grant that the said College shall be deemed and taken to be an Uni- 
versity and shall have and enjoy all such and the like Privileges as are 
enjoyed by our Universities in our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland as far as the same are capable of being had and enjoyed 
by virtue of these our Letters Patent And that the Students of the said 
College shall have liberty and ffaculty of taking the Degrees of Batche- 
lor Master and Doctor in the several Arts and ffaculties at the appointed 
times and shall have liberty within themselves of performing all scho- 
lastic Exercises for the conferring such Degrees in such manner as shall 
be directed by the Statutes Rules and Ordinances of the said College 
And We Will and by these Presents for Us our Heirs and Successors 
Do grant and declare that these our Letters Patent or the Inrolment 
or Exemplification thereof shall and may be good firm valid sufficient 
and effectual in the Law according to the true intent and meaning of 
the same And shall be taken construed and adjudged in the most 
favorable and beneficial sense for the best advantage of the said Gov- 
ernors President and ffellows of the said College at Windsor aforesaid 
as well in all our Courts of Record as elsewhere and by all and singular 
Judges Justices Officers Ministers and other Subjects whatsoever of Us 
our Heirs and Successors any misrecital non-recital omission imperfec- 
tion defect matter cause or thing whatsoever to the contrary thereof 
in any wise notwithstanding without ffine or ffee great or small to be 
for the same in any manner rendered done or paid to us in our Hana- 
per or elsewhere to our use And lastly Wee do hereby promise and 
declare for Us Our Heirs and Successors that We and they shall and 
will at all times hereafter give and grant to the aforesaid Governors 
President and ffellows and their Successors such other reasonable 
Powers and Authorities as may be necessary for the Government of the 
said College and the more effectual execution of the Premises In Wit- 
ness whereof We have caused these our Letters to be made Patent 
Witness Ourself at Westminister the twelfth day of May in the forty- 
second year of our Reign. 


By Writ of Privy Seal 
Bathurst and Bathurst 


The charter, granted May 12, 1802, named the new Gov- 
ernors. These were: Sir John Wentworth, Bart., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia and its Dependencies; Charles Inglis, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Nova Scotia; Samuel Salter Blowers,! 


1 Elsewhere styled “‘ Sampson Salter Blowers.” 
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Chief-Justice of Nova Scotia; Alexander Croke, Judge of the 
Court of Vice-Admiralty; Richard John Uniacke, Speaker of 
the House of Assembly and Attorney-General; James Stewart, 
Solicitor-General for Nova Scotia; Benning Wentworth, Secre- 
tary of the Province of Nova Scotia; with certain others to be 
elected; namely, the President of the College and three other 
persons. The charter was accompanied by an imperial grant 
of £1,000 per annum, which was continued until 1834. The 
fees for the charter amounted to 4370 sterling. 

The framing of the Statutes was the one great trouble from 
the outset. Those which were adopted, in spite of the strong- 
est protests from the Bishop and others, nearly succeeded in 
wrecking the College in its infancy. It appears that the idea in 
the minds of the imperial authorities was ‘‘ Church and State,” 
and the unalterable continuation of this relationship. 

A committee of three was appointed “to frame ” the Statutes ; 
and this committee was directed by the Board to take the Oxford 
Statutes as their model The Board of Governors, be it remem- 
bered, was then a political body, consisting of six members of 
the Government with the Bishop of the Diocese. The Statutes 
Committee consisted of Dr. Croke, the Chief-Justice, and the 
Bishop. 

Great allowance has to be made for home government in- 
fluence, and the prevailing turn of thought at this period, 
coupled with the trials and sufferings different members of the 
Board had undergone as Refugee Loyalists. Very much, too, 
depended upon the early training and associations of the Gov- 
ernors, whose duty it was to frame and adopt the Statutes. 

SIR JOHN WENTWORTH, the President of the Board ex officio, 
was born in New Hampshire, of which Province he was the 
Lieutenant-Governor as “ Mr. Wentworth,” before the Revolu- 
tion. He also held there the important office of Royal Com- 
missioner of “‘ His Majesty’s Woods and Forests” in America, 
Being a Loyalist during the eventful period of the Revolution- 
ary War, John Wentworth, Esq., had early retired to Nova 
Scotia, relinquishing much property and many family associa- 
tions. He still retained his office in Nova Scotia of Royal 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, but with greatly reduced 
salary. In 1792 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia, and as such became the President of the Board 


1 Abstract of Minutes. 
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of Governors of the Academy at Windsor, and subsequently 
of the College, as specified in the charter. The loss of his 
property and of his ancestral associations (for his name was 
blended with the history of the Province of New Hampshire)! 
lay heavy upon him, and he came to Nova Scotia with many 
heart-burnings and fixed ideas of loyalty to the throne, and 
methods of ingrafting the same on others. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE BLOWERS was born in Boston in 1743. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1763. In 1767 Mr. Blowers was ad- 
mitted an attorney and barrister of the Supreme Court at Bos- 
ton. In 1774 he sailed for England, and in 1778 returned to 
New York, then occupied by British troops. In 1779 he was 
appointed Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court held in Rhode 
Island, also occupied by British troops. From Rhode Island 
Mr. Blowers returned to New York and embarked for England, 
where he was appointed Solicitor-General for New York. There 
being no civil government, he employed himself in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court. On the evacuation of New York Mr. Blow- 
ers removed with his family to Halifax, and in the same year 
he was chosen Speaker of the House of Assembly. In 1797 he 
was appointed Chief-Justice of the. Province, and President of 
the Council. He died in his ninety-ninth year? 

JUDGE CROKE, afterward SIR ALEXANDER CROKE, was a 
gentleman commoner of Oriel College, Oxford. In 1786 he 
was called to the Bar. He soon distinguished himself by his 
writings. In 1801 he was appointed a Judge of the Prize Court 
at Halifax, N. S., where he took his place in the Council, and 
a position in rank after the Chief-Justice. He appears to have 
been a man of strong prejudices, — a “ Tory” of the old school, 
very fond of having his own way at any cost; and apparently he 
never forgot what he thought was a want of due respect to him- 
self, and he appears to have thought this much too often. 

To the Bishop, Chief-Justice Blowers, and Judge Croke, with 
his fixed views, was assigned the duty of draughting the Stat- 


1 William Wentworth was one of the early settlers in New Hampshire. His grand- 
son, John Wentworth, was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of N. H. under Governor 
Shute in 1717. His son, Benning Wentworth, was Governor of New Hampshire in 
1741. He was removed, and his nephew, John Wentworth, son of Mark Hunking 
Wentworth, was appointed Governor, in which office he continued until 1775. Sir 
John Wentworth was born in 1736, and graduated at Harvard in 1755. 

2 Campbell’s History of Nova Scotia. 
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utes for the consideration of the Board of Governors of the 
infant University. 

Judge Croke insisted on taking the Oxford Statutes as their 
model. In this he was seconded by the Chief-Justice, notwith- 
standing the earnest protest of Bishop Inglis. 

Among the objectionable clauses adopted was one compel- 
ling all students on matriculation to sign the XXXIX. Articles 
of the Church of England. This Statute shut out all Dissenters. 
The Bishop protested strongly against so unwise and unjust 
a course in a new country, whose sparsely settled inhabitants 
were generally opposed to the Church of England, and the 
majority members of Dissenting denominations, who had by 
their votes aided in establishing the College.! But all to no 
purpose. 

The views of Judge Croke found acceptance in the hearts of 
men who had lost so much during the Revolutionary War, and 
they fancied that “Church and State” could be transplanted 
to the forests of Nova Scotia, and through the teachings of a 
college secure the future adhesion of the sons of the soil to 
the principles held by themselves. 

The Bishop of the Diocese was appointed by the charter 
Visitor of the College and University. It was his function to 
see that the Statutes were duly observed. To force on him 
stringent regulations which in his opinion were detrimental to 
the interests of the College and the Church, and unjust to the 
people of the country, was a cruelty both to himself and the 
institution he had been the chief instrument in founding. 

But the majority of the Governors did not stop here. Through 
the interference of Judge Croke the printer was prevented from 
“posting on a blank leaf of all the printed statutes a printed 
copy of his (the Bishop’s) protest, which had been prefixed to 
such of them as were signed by the Governors at Windsor.” ? 
The Governors sustained Judge Croke, and printed copies of 
the Statutes were circulated without the Bishop’s protest. 


1, . . Hath been applied in erecting a suitable building within the town 
of Windsor, in our said Province, on a piece of land which had been purchased by 
means of a Grant of the General Assembly of our said Province for that purpose ; 
and whereas the said building hath been fitted for the residence of Professors and 
Students, and an endowment of four hundred pounds currency of that Province 
per annum hath been granted for the support thereof by the said General Assembly ; 
and &c. — Charter of King’s College. 

2 Letter Book, Nov. 21, 1803. 
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This proceeding appears so incredible in our days that it is 
worth while giving the letter and answer in full. 


HALIFAX, Nov. 21, 1803. 
To the Right Rev. Bishop of Nova Scotia, Clermont, Aylesford. 

RiGHT REVEREND Sir,—TI have the honor of transmitting to you, 
by the desire of the Governors of King’s College, an extract from the 
minutes of their proceedings on the 17th inst., viz. : — 

Having considered the complaint made by the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia in his letter to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, of the — day of last, of the Printer being prevented by the 
Judge of the Admiralty from posting on a blank leaf of all the statutes 
a printed copy of his Protest, which had been prefixed to such of them 
as were signed by the Governors at Windsor; it was therefore agreed 
that the interference of the Judge of the Admiralty on that occasion 
has the approbation of the Governors, as they think such insertion 
would be highly improper in various respects, and that the Bishop 
misunderstood the intention of the Governors in that behalf. The 
Governors, however, can have no objection to the Bishop’s name being 
erased from all the statutes, if his intention was not to have his name 
inserted without such Protest being annexed to every copy. And 

Ordered accordingly, that a copy of this minute be transmitted to 
the Bishop by the Secretary, with a request that he will communicate 
his wishes to the Governors whether his name shall remain in or be 
withdrawn from the statutes, as the further delivery of them will be 
delayed until his answer arrives. 

I have the honor to remain, &c., 
(Signed) BRENTON HALLIBURTON, 
Sec. to the Gov’rs of King’s College. 





(Per post 21st Nov., 1803.) 


The answer of Bishop Inglis to this demand is characteristic 
of the wisdom and moderation which formed so distinguishing 
a feature in his character.! 

CLERMONT, Nov. 28, 1803. 

My Dear Sir,—I am favored with your letter of the 2oth, inclos- 
ing, by desire of the Governors of King’s College, an extract from the 
minutes of their Proceedings on the 17th instant. 


1 Lrprary oF KrNno’s COLLEGE, WINDsorR. — For many traits in the character 
of “Charles Nova Scotia,” First Bishop in the Colonial Empire of Great Britain 
and Ireland, see the letters published by the Right Rev. William Stevens Perry, 
D. D., in the CHURCH REVIEW for 1887. 
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Be so good as to present my compliments to those gentlemen, 
with my thanks for the information which they have been pleased to 
communicate. 

The Governors desire to know “ whether I wish that my name should 
remain in, or be withdrawn from the statutes, as the further delivery of 
them will be delayed until my answer arrives.” 

I acknowledge my obligation to the gentlemen for this mark of their 
attention and politeness, and request they will act in this matter as 
their own judgment and good sense may direct, and beg leave to 
assure them that I shall be perfectly satisfied with their decision, either 
to retain or to erase my name. 

I am, Sir, very affectionately yours, 
CHARLES Nova ScorTIA. 

BRENTON HALLIBURTON, Esq., 

Secretary to the Governors of King’s College. 


There is a keenness in the satire conveyed by Bishop Inglis’s 
letter which will be understood presently; but on review of the 
indebtedness of all concerned to the Bishop for his labors in 
practically founding the College, the tone is singularly moder- 
ate and even submissive. 

Judge Croke had evidently not taken into consideration the 
Bishop’s relation to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who by the 
charter was appointed Patron of the University of King’s Col- 
lege, Windsor, with power to annul statutes, and the Bishop was 
appointed Visitor by the same instrument. 

It is necessary to mention these and other difficulties at the 
beginning of the history of King’s College, for in them we may 
find an explanation of the conduct and letters of Lord Dalhousie 
at a subsequent period, in relation to education throughout the 
country, which will be given in their proper place. 

The steps taken by the Governor to secure a proper person 
to accept the Presidency of the College, Dr. Cochran not being 
eligible under the Statutes adopted,! resulted in the following 
letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


1 The Statutes confined the election of Professors at King’s College “ to persons 
who have taken the Degree of M. A. or B. C. L. in the regular manner, in one of 
the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or in the University of Windsor, in Nova 
Scotia.” (Letter to Rev. Dr. Hankin. — Letter Book, dated Nov. 15, 1804.) An 
exception was made in favor of Dr. Cochran; a special Statute was framed for the 
purpose. 

2 Library, King’s College, Windsor. — Dr. John Moore, Archbishop from 1783 
to 1805. 
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Zo the Governors of King’s College, at Windsor, in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

GENTLEMEN, —I have at length the pleasure of being able to recom- 
mend to you a gentleman whom I think well qualified to discharge the 
duties of the office of President of your College to your satisfaction and 
his own credit. His name is Thomas Cox; he is of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he has taken the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and 
the Testimonials he has produced to me are perfectly satisfactory both 
in regard to his Moral, Professional, and Literary Character. 

I have, therefore, only to add my earnest wish and Prayers to Al- 
mighty Gop to bless and prosper his endeavours for the good of those 
committed to his care, so that by his wholesome and godly example the 
gracious intention of your Royal Founder may be carried into full 
effect. 
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I am, &c., &c., 
(Signed) J. CaNTUAR. 
LAMBETH HousgE, March 20, 1804. 


Dr. Cox arrived in Halifax in the autumn of 1804. He did 
not long enjoy the position for which he had been selected by 
the Archbishop. He died early in September, 1805. 

The claims of Dr. Cochran were again brought forward, and 
led to renewed wrangling. The Attorney-General addressed 
the following letter to the Secretary immediately after the death 
of Dr. Cox.} 

HALIFAX, November 3, 1805. 

My Dear Sir, —The unexpected death of Dr. Cox will make it 
necessary for the Governors to turn their thoughts to the appointment 
of a successor. As my departure for England will put it out of my 
power to be present at the discussion of this important subject, I con- 
sider it my duty through you to make my sentiments known to the other 
Governors, and I have therefore troubled you with this letter. 

You will do me a favor to make known to the Governors, when they 
meet to consider the present unfortunate vacancy of the Presidentship, 
that from a thorough conviction that Dr. Cochran is in all respects well 
qualified to fill that situation, I should most certainly, if present, give 


my vote in his favor. 
I am, &c., 
R. J. UNIACKE. 


But Dr. Cochran had made an enemy of Judge Croke by his 
strenuous opposition to the Statutes, and for the same reason 


1 Library, King’s College, Windsor. 
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some of the other Governors were not friendly to him. His 
letters on this subject are pointed, and so borne out by fact that 
he became a thorn in their sides. The following are samples 
of his style: !— 

KrNno’s COLLEGE, WINDsOR, May 2, 1804. 


Dear Sir, —I had the favour of your letter, dated April zoth, which 
it was not in my power to answer by the last post. 

On the first page of this sheet you have a return of the Students now 
in College, as they are entered in a temporary matriculation book, 
which I hope will answer the intention of the Governors. I shall take 
care to transmit the names of such as may enter hereafter; but I do 
not see the least prospect of any for years to come, unless the Govern- 
ors should think fit to repeal or suspend the Statute requiring a qualifi- 


cation of age. 
I am, etc., 
Wa. CocHRANn. 
BRENTON HALLIBURTON, Esq. 


On Dec. 17, 1804, Dr. Cochran writes to the Secretary in a 
manner not likely to smooth the ruffled feelings of the Govern- 
ors. Referring to rooms in the College, he says, ‘“ Unfortu- 
nately there is but too much room to spare in the College, and 
from the present appearance of things it seems probable that 
this will [be] the case for half a century to come. The Gov- 
ernors therefore surely would not deny decent accommodation 
to the only Professor they have, whilst half the College stands 
unoccupied.” 

The following quoted paragraph in this letter throws light 
upon the condition of the College. The building, 204 feet long 
and 36 feet broad, constructed at a cost of £4,000 sterling by 
the Imperial Government, was nearly finished, and occupied, 
not by professors and students, but by the teachers and boys 
of the School. This we learn from Dr. Cochran, who writes to 
the Secretary as follows (Dec. 17, 1804): — 


I will now take the liberty of suggesting to the Governors what I 
hope they will think a reasonable proposal. The President (Dr. Cox) 
gave it as his opinion, when here, that the boys of the Grammar School 
and their Teachers (persons unknown to the Statutes and over whom 
the authority of the College has no control) should either be removed 


1 Numerous letters from Dr. Cochran are in the Records of the Library of 
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from the building altogether, or at least confined to one division of it. 
If this should be done, the part where the School is now kept might be 
allotted for my residence. . . . It may be my duty, in the absence of 
the President, to inform the Governors that much injury has been al- 
ready done to the building by the Grammar Scholars, both in their 
rooms and in the Division where the School is kept. 


But if Dr. Cochran’s College letters were distasteful, his public 
letters were not of a character likely to enlist the sympathies 
of a political Board such as the Governors of King’s College at 
this period. His defence of Bishop Inglis in reply to a pam- 
phlet written by Abbé Burke, of Halifax, was published in the 
Royal Gazette in May, 1804, by John Howe, “the King’s 
printer.” It is addressed to “the Rev. Mr. Burke, of Halitax,” 
and fills more than four columns of the Gazette. The letter 
is powerfully written, and deals with the Rev. Mr. Burke in the 
style common in those days, being full of hostile references to 
historical details. It is dated King’s College, May 2, 1804, 
and is of a character well adapted to create bitter enmity on the 
part of those assailed. 

At this date Dr. Cochran was required by the Governors to 
vacate his rooms in the College building in order that they 
might be occupied by the new President, Dr. Cox. To this 
apparently necessary procedure, the acting President demurred 
until the Board appropriated other rooms for him in the build- 
ing, in order that he might comply with the Statutes. The 
answer he received was of a very peremptory nature, being in 
fact nothing less than an order to remove at once on pain of 
suspension. ; 

Dr. Cochran, however, was equal to the occasion. He sent 
the following letter to the Governors, which must have as- 
tounded Judge Croke and the Chief-Justice and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, as it turned their weapons — “the Statutes” — so 
pointedly against themselves. It is to be noted that in this 
letter the Doctor appeals to the Visitor, whose function it was 
to see that “the Statutes” are observed. It is not at all im- 
probable that Dr. Cochran received this hint from the Rt. Rev. 
the Visitor himself. 

KiNnc’s COLLEGE, Jan. 23, 1805. 

Sir, —I received your letter of the 5th inclosing an order for me to 
quit these apartments before the 15th of April next, and a notice that 
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unless I do so, the Governors will on that day proceed to suspend me 
from my office. 

I have already stated, and repeat it here, that I am altogether ready 
to quit these apartments whenever the Governors please to assign any 
others sufficient for my family, according to their promise when I ac- 
cepted my present situation; but until that is done, they know that I 
cannot comply with the order they have sent. 

The Sratutes (Title 7, 8) bind me to reside at the College, and the 
Governors offer me one room only with a fireplace, and two small closets 
12 feet by 7 for the accommodation of my whole family. Now I say it 
is plainly impossible for us to live in that space ; and therefore if they 
suspend me for not doing that which is impossible, it will be manifest 
that it was predetermined to drive me from my place; and indeed if 
there be no redress against such causeless suspensions, the place is not 
worth having. 

I would further observe that the CHARTER expressly limits the power 
granted to the Governors, of governing by occasional orders, to the 
time when SraruTes should be framed. Now, these have been framed, 
and in force, since September, 1803, and therefore I do not conceive 
that I am bound to obey any such orders any further than they may 
appear reasonable. That this, which is now required of me, is not 
reasonable, or indeed practical at all, I think any tribunal before which 
the matter may come, will decide. 

The Srarutes, fairly interpreted, are the only measure of my duty to 
the Governors ; if it be alleged that I have transgressed them, or mis- 
behaved in any other manner, I demand that a Visitation be held in the 
College to try the truth of such allegations, and then I will be ready to 
make the contrary appear. 

But as to any suspension, resolved upon by gentlemen at forty-five 
miles distance from this College, whilst I am daily employed here in 
the faithful discharge of my duty, without any trial or opportunity of 
defending myself, I must protest against all such, as inconsistent 
with every notion of equity, and contrary to the practice in every col- 
lege of the King’s dominions, and in every fair court of justice in the 
world. 

Hoping that the Governors will, on more consideration, adopt a 
different course of proceeding, 

I remain, sir, your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wa. CocHRAN. 

BRENTON HALLIBURTON, Esq. 


The matter was ultimately settled amicably, Dr. Cochran 
vacating his rooms and receiving compensation for a house, 
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The history of the framing of the objectionable Statutes, which 
nearly wrecked King’s College during the first few years of its 
life, has never been fully presented, not even in the Memoranda 
from the pen of Bishop John Inglis. The reason for this reti- 
cence is apparent in the recently discovered letters of his father, 
the Rt. Rev. Charles Inglis. These papers disclose the pain- 
ful position in which the first Bishop of Nova Scotia was placed 
on account of the generous liberality of his views in respect of 
the proper relation of the College to the whole mass of the 
people of the Province, with due regard to the Church, of which 
he was the recognized head within the limits of his Diocese. 
It will be presently seen from these letters that the Board of 
Governors went so far as to make the most important appoint- 
ments to the College without consulting the Bishop. 

After the death of Archbishop Moore, Bishop Inglis called 
the attention of his successor to the protest which had been ly- 
ing dormant for nearly three years. Bishop John Inglis, in his 
Memoranda before referred to, introduces the revival of the 
subject of the protest in the following reference to and extracts 
from his late father’s letters: — 


In a Letter to Lord Grenville, dated in April, 1806, the Visitor, 
Bishop Charles Inglis, wrote, “ Zhrough the intervention of the late 
excellent Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 had the honour of receiving from 
Your Lordship several Letters relative to a Seminary of Learning, then 
newly erected in this Province. Had the sentiments which were then 
suggested by Your Lordship on the subject, and the late Archbishop, 
which perfectly coincided with mine, been adopted and pursued, the 
Seminary had flourished, and the benevolent views of the Royal Founder 
would have been realized.” The Bishop here alluded to the very un- 
promising state of the College, under the influence of offensive Statutes, 
which threatened great interference with its usefulness. 


It now remains to give the Archbishop’s letters, in which he 

First, annulled existing Statutes by means of a formal 
instrument. 

Second, “recommended” for the adoption of the Board 
certain Statutes prescribed by himself, with the concurrence of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham. 

Taking advantage of the Attorney-General’s presence in 
England, the new Archbishop addressed to Mr. Uniacke the 
following letter: — 
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LAMBETH PALACE, July 8, 1806. 

Sir, —I take leave to put into your hands a form of words signify- 
ing my disapprobation of the Statutes and Rules for the Government of 
King’s College in Nova Scotia, as agreed upon on the 18th of July, 
1803. At the same time I am anxious to explain to you, as one of 
the Governors of the College, that it is far from my intention to convey 
a general disapprobation of the body of Statutes as enacted. All I wish 
is, to suspend their ultimate authority until I shall have had time to 
suggest such alterations as appear to me to be necessary to the welfare 
of the Institution. It is expedient that the Statutes in their present 

form be acted upon until others be substituted. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful h’ble Servant, 

(Signed ) C. CaNTUAR. 


The instrument annulling the Statutes is dated “ Lambeth 
Palace, July 8, 1806.” After reciting the conditions of the 
charter giving power to the Archbishop, and the date of the 
Statutes (July 18, 1803), the document closes with these follow- 
ing words: — 


Now We, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and Patron of the 
said College, having received the said Body of Statutes, by virtue of the 
authority vested in Us, do disapprove of the same, and do signify our 
present Disapprobation thereof by this Instrument in Writing. 

(Signed) C. [.Sea/] Cantuar. 

Dated LAMBETH PALACE, July the 8th, 1806. 


After the lapse of a few weeks Mr. Uniacke received the sub- 
joined letter from the Archbishop, which is the more interesting 
because it points to the selection of Dr. Porter as President of 
the College in succession to Dr. Cox. 


LAMBETH PALACE, Sep. 8, 1806. 

Sir, — I have takén leave to inclose a copy of such alterations of the 
Statutes of your College as I could wish to recommend to the adoption 
of its Governors. 

Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham have seen and approved them. 

Since I had the honour of seeing you at Lambeth, the Bishop of Ban- 
gor has strongly pressed me to name to those with whom the appoint- 
ment rests a Mr. Porter, of Brazen Nose College, of which the Bishop is 
Principal, as a Candidate for the Presidency of your University. 
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I have the utmost confidence in the Bishop’s judgment of Mr. Porter’s 


qualifications. I have, &c., 
(Signed) C. Cantuar.? 


The originals of these documents, with many other important 
papers, are now in the Library of King’s College, having been 
very recently rescued from what may properly be termed 
“ oblivion.” 

Dr. Porter was appointed President of the College and Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Hebrew, and Mathematics, much to the 
astonishment of Bishop Inglis, as will presently be seen. Dr. 
Cochran was made Vice-President and Professor of Grammar, 
Rhetoric, and Logic. 

The instrument transmitted by the Archbishop, together with 
the proposed alterations, appear to have been respectfully 
received by Bishop Inglis as an ultimatum. Together they 
recorded the views of the Archbishop, as well as the Imperial 
Government, onthe matter. The Bishop could do no more than 
accept them. Available records show that he at once began to 
take again an active interest in the College, although seventy-two 
years old and in failing health. The following letter speaks for 
itself, and it will be observed that his Lordship not only accepted 
the Statutes prescribed by the Archbishop, but trusts “ that all 
altercation about those matters may wholly cease in future.” ? 


CLERMONT, Dec. 15, 1806. 

Dear Str, —I have lately received a copy of the alterations in the 
Statutes of our College, proposed by the Patron, the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury. After maturely considering these alterations, they have 
my entire approbation and concurrence ; and I hope the other Govern- 
ors will also acquiesce in them. 

Should there be a meeting of the Governors on this business at which 
it may be impracticable for me to attend, owing to the distance and 
season of the year, I beg you will make my sentiments concerning the 
alterations known to them. . 

And I ardently wish and hope that all altercation about those matters 
may wholly cease in future. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Most affectionately yours, 
Cuar.es Nova Scotia. 

B. HALLIBURTON, Esq. 


1 Charles Manners Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury from 1805 to 1828. 
2 This letter is now in the Library of K. C. 
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A subsequent letter from Bishop Inglis to the Rev. Dr. Coch- 
ran discloses the manner in which he was treated by the politi- 
cal Board of Governors of King’s College at this time, in the 
matter of the Presidency of the College. The letter indicates 
also the Bishop’s views in relation to Dr. Cochran, and his feel- 
ings with respect to the alterations in the Statutes. The letter 
may be described as sad but patient, and disclosing more than 
the form of words express. 

CLERMONT, Dec. 23, 1806. 
To the Rev. Dr. Cochran, Vice-President of King’s College, Windsor. 

REVEREND Sir, —I am favoured with your letter by Mr. Jarvis, who 
also delivered to me the copy of the Statutes, for which I thank you. 

It was with no small surprise that I found by a letter from Mr. Halli- 
burton, by last week’s post, a meeting of the Governors of King’s Col- 
lege, in Halifax, had been called, and that a Mr. Porter, of Brazen Nose 
College at Oxford, was elected President of our College. My surprise 
was the greater as the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the letter which 
I received from him, did not say anything about Mr. Porter, nor even 
mention his name. But it seems His Grace had mentioned him to Mr. 
Uniacke in a letter which enclosed his alterations of the Statutes. The 
omission of Mr. Porter’s name in His Grace’s letter to me seems to 
be accounted for in the last letter from my son, which came in the 
Brothers, — a later arrival than the packet. He tells me that in a 
conversation with the Archbishop he said everything in your behalf 
that he could, and further added that it was my wish you should be 
appointed President, — thence, probably, His Grace’s silence about Mr. 
Porter. 

That gentleman is not personally known to the Archbishop, but was 
strongly recommended for President by the Bishop of Bangor, who is 
Principal of Brazen Nose ; and His Grace places the utmost confidence 
in the Bishop’s recommendation. Such, as far as I can collect from 
my son’s last letter, and the Archbishop’s to Mr. Uniacke, is the state 
of the case. I certainly had a right to expect I would be consulted in 
this business; but after what has occurred, it is no more than what I 
might look for. I was ready and determined to go to Halifax, on 
timely notice, and would unquestionably have voted for you; yet pos- 
sibly this would not have been of any avail, for if my information be 
correct, no more than one other Governor would have joined me. 

Mr. Porter’s salary is to be no more than £400 a year, according to 
a regulation that was made last winter. This being the case, I really 
think that in point of income you need not be much disatisfied with 
the measure. You will be more independent and comfortable, for 
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various reasons, in your present situation; and I hope occasions may 
offer by which your salary shall be bettered, or at least not diminished. 
The President, whoever he is, will, as you observe, have an arduous task 
for some time, and be necessarily involved in expenses, from which your 
situation exempts you. Add to this, that from past experience you 
may estimate the support and aid that you would be likely to receive 
in future as President. By the first private conveyance I shall send 
you my son’s copy of the alterations made in the Statutes. Zhey are 
well enough so far as they go; but they do not go far enough. ‘To save 
postage I do not enclose them now. 
Please present my best respects to Mrs. Cochran and the ladies. 
I heartily wish you and them the compliments of the approaching 
season, with many happy returns of it. 
I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother and humble Servant, 
(Signed) CHARLES Nova SCOTIA, 


The failing health of Bishop Charles Inglis at this period is 
attested by the following letter from Lord Castlereagh to Sir 
John Wentworth, Baronet. 

DowNniIncG STREET, 4th July, 1807. 

Sir, — It has been represented to His Majesty’s ministers that the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, upon account of his years and infirmities, is not 
capable of making the visitations of his Diocese regularly, as at former 
periods, by reason whereof he is obliged to make the Commissary of 
his Diocese perform the duty ; whence he is subjected to great addi- 
tional expenses in travelling, to which his present salary is inadequate. 
I am therefore to signify to you His Majesty’s pleasure that whenever 
the Bishop shall employ his Commissary in such extraordinary visita- 
tions, and shall certify the same to you, that you do advance to the said 
Commissary any sum for the said service, not exceeding in the whole the 
sum of one hundred and fifty pounds in any year, for which advance 
you are hereby authorized to draw a bill upon His Majesty’s Treasury, 
transmitting together with such draft the certificate of the Bishop of 
the performance of the extraordinary service aforesaid. 


I have the honor to be, &c., 
(Signed) CASTLEREAGH. 


The declining health of Bishop Charles Inglis should have 
been an additional inducement to the Board to furnish him with 
timely notice of their meetings, and the business before them, 
apart from his high and responsible position; but it seems that 
in those days matters were guided too frequently by political 
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leanings, whenever high-handed proceedings of a partisan char- 
acter could be effectually carried out.! 

It was now Judge Croke’s turn to protest, and at an early 
meeting of the Board of Governors in 1807, he did not fail to 
put in a strong paper against the Archbishop's ruling, giving 
six reasons for his action. 

The document is too long to quote zz extenso, but to show the 
spirit of the age and of the man, the first clause and the conclu- 
sion are introduced. From these we may gather insight into 
the difficulties which beset Bishop Inglis in his endeavors. 


. . . And whereas the Archbishop of Canterbury, in virtue of 
the authority vested in him by the Charter, has utterly avoided the said 
Two Statutes, I, Alexander Croke, Judge of the Court of Vice-Admi- 
ralty in the Province, do hereby Protest against the abrogation of the 
said two Statutes for the following amongst other reasons : 2 

1st, Because a Public Establishment for the education of youth 
in the Principles of true Religion, of which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is the Patron, and which is supported by a revenue from the 
English government, ouGHT to be confined to the members of the 
Church of England, the Religion which by law is established in this 
Province. 

For these and other reasons, in performance of my duty as Governor 
of this University, and to discharge myself from all imputation of any 
evil consequences which may proceed from it, I do hereby express my 
disapprobation of the abrogation of the said Two Statutes as injurious 
to the interests of true Religion in general, of the Church of England 
in particular, and, from the connexion which exists between them, to 
His Majesty’s government and the BririsH ConsTIruTION. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER CROKE. 

HALIFAX, 2nd May, 1807. 


In 1808 the venerable “ Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,” established four scholarships to be 


1 The news of the abrogation of a portion only of objectionable statutes does 
not appear to have given general satisfaction among members of the House of 
Assembly. We find in Haliburton’s History of Nova Scotia the following note of 
the extraordinary action of this body:—‘‘ Dec. 11, 1806. The speaker, having 
been summoned to attend a meeting of the Governors at King’s College, at a time 
which would prevent him from attending at the hour to which the House had ad- 
journed, the House resolved, that it is highly disrespectful to summon the speaker 
in that manner, and that he is not bound to attend.” 

2 The original is in the Library of King’s College, Windsor. 
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annually granted for the purpose of educating persons for holy 
orders, — the Exhibitions to be held for seven years; the 
degree of B. A. to be taken in the College at Windsor; the 
annual value of each Exhibition to be 430 stg. 


THE EFFECT OF THE STATUTES. 


According to the Memoranda of Bishop John Inglis, the 
average number of students who entered the College between 
1790 and 1803, before any Statutes were adopted, was eighteen 
annually, or about two hundred in all. After the objectionable 
Statutes had been framed and published, the average number 
of matriculants declined to 3.5 each year between 1803 and 
1810. Had it not been for the Grammar School, the entries 
would have been nil, and the College would have died in its 
first years. 

Dr. Cochran, the Vice-President, states in a letter to the 
Chief-Justice, dated June 5, 1807, that “ in five years, since the 
Charter was granted, we have not had one single candidate for 
admission, except from this School of Windsor.” 

The Statutes, as amended by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
were adopted by the Governors on May 2, 1807, but it does not 
appear that they were printed and made known. In fact, there 
is reason to suppose that publication was intentionally sup- 
pressed, and the Bishop’s good endeavors thereby frustrated. 

The second volume of the Minutes of the Governors shows that 
a resolution was passed on Sept. 12, 1815, as follows: “ Resolved, 
that the Secretary take immediate steps to cause two hundred 
copies of ¢he corrected Statutes to be printed, and to get twelve 
copies bound in a convenient form.” Strange to say, even this 
was not done, and the old uncorrected Statutes were still al- 
lowed to circulate for five years longer, as the public guide 
concerning the regulations of the College. The number of 
students in the College on Sept. 12, 1815, was seventeen. On 
Sept. 20, 1820, it was again resolved by the Board “that the 
resolution made at the annual meeting of the Governors in 
September, 1815, for reprinting two hundred copies of the 
College Statutes, and which has never been carried into effect, 
be immediately executed by the Secretary of the Board.” 

It seems surprising that this suppression of the altered Stat- 
utes could have been successfully carried on for so many years. 
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An explanation may perhaps be found in the fact that the 
health of Bishop Inglis began to fail soon after he arrived in 
Nova Scotia in 1787. He could not stand the exposed situation 
of Halifax with such conveniences as were then available, al- 
though he was only fifty-three years old at that date. He 
purchased in 1795 a farm which he named “ Clermont,” in the 
township of Aylesford, in the valley of the Annapolis River, and 
built a house there. It was ninety miles from Halifax. Com- 
munication was difficult in those ays; roads were bad. There 
were no stage-coaches, and travellers often rode on horseback. 
Halifax was the centre of all civil and commercial transactions 
then existing or initiated. The Bishop was seventy-three years 
old when the altered Statutes were adopted by the Board, and 
he was much confined to his residence at Clermont. So early 
as 1797 he briefly described his life at Clermont in the follow- 
ing simple lines, under date April 8 of that year: “In my last 
I told you that the want of health at Halifax obliged me to 
move into the country. In this retirement with my family and 
books, I enjoy, thank GOD, a degree of health and tranquillity 
to which I have been a stranger for many years. I have also 
more leisure for those literary pursuits which my station re- 
quires, and which from inclination and habit are now become 
my greatest amusement and gratification.” ! 

However, notwithstanding his treatment by the political Board 
of Governors, the Bishop continued to take interest in the Col- 
lege and Academy, but his long illness was prejudicial to both 
institutions. He died in February, 1816. Dr. Stanser, the 
Rector of S. Paul’s, Halifax, was appointed by the Crown to 
the See of Nova Scotia on May 6, 1816. But Dr. Stanser was 
also an ailing man at the date of his elevation to the Episco- 
pate, and his residence in Nova Scotia became of the shortest 
duration. His name appears in the Minutes of the Board as 
having attended the meetings of Sept. 23, and Dec. 30, 1816, 
and Sept. 20, and March 15, 1817. In fact, the Diocese was 
without a bishop for a period of seven years, for he went to 
England in the spring of 1817 and never returned. In 1824 he 
resigned the Bishopric. The Rev. John Inglis, son of the first 
bishop, was appointed his successor. 

The absence of Bishop Stanser in England became a great 


1 The First Bishop of Nova Scotia (Letter to Bishop White of Philadelphia), by 
the Rt. Rev. William Stevens Perry, D.D.—CuurcH Review, 1887. 
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misfortune to the College. Apart from that general supervis- 
ion which the charter conferred, there was the added incon- 
venience and loss to the Church of there being no bishop to 
ordain those who had studied or were studying for the ministry 
in the College. During this period Dr. Porter and Dr. Cochran 
were often on anything but genial terms with one another. 
There was practically no visitor to see that the Statutes were 
duly enforced, no bishop to guard the interests of the Church; 
and the prospects of the College and Academy gradually be- 
came the reverse of promising. 

In October, 1816, Lord Dalhousie was sworn in Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia. He took his seat as ex-officio Presi- 
dent of the Board of Governors of King’s College, and being a 
man of good education, liberal views, and common-sense, he 
quickly turned his attention to the educational wants of the 
country, and speedily made himself felt. 

But Lord Dalhousie, although Governor of the College, does 
not appear to have seen the amended Statutes until after he 
had formed a plan for establishing a seminary in Halifax. 
There is a letter without date from Dr. John Inglis among the 
papers in the College Library, addressed to Mr. Nutting, who 
was appointed Secretary to the Board in October, 1818. It 
contains a postscript which seems to show that Lord Dalhousie 
had no copy of the amended Statutes at the time it was written. 

This letter is valuable as showing the great interest which the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel began to take in the 
College. Farther on will be found a summary of the sums 
expended in the support of missionaries within the Diocese by 
the S. P. G. at this period, and the relation of the work of the 
College to this expenditure, and of both to the Imperial 
Government. 

Subjoined is the letter: — 


My Dear Sir, — There are 12 Divinity Scholarships in the Acad- 
emy and 12 at the College, each £30 sterling per annum. Those 
in the School are held four years; those in the College seven years, 
of which four years must be spent in the College. The Scholars are 
all nominated by the Bishop, subject to the approbation of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. No age is fixed for admission to 
these Scholarships. The Candidates must be designed for Holy Or- 
ders, and a preference is given to the Sons of Missionaries from that 


Society. 
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The President continues to receive his £50 as Chaplain. You will 
now have a very favourable opportunity of explaining the unfortunate 
mistake that Lord Dalhousie fell into very naturally, and I hope it may 
lead to a complete removal of the cause. 

You are quite at liberty to say that if I can be useful in giving any 
information respecting the early history of the Institution and the 
Society’s connection with it, I am entirely at command. 

Yours, 
(Signed) Joun INGLIS. 


Surely His Excellency ought to have a copy of the Statutes with the 
Patron’s alterations in them. 


The Governors of the College at this date, 1818-19, con- 
sisted of the Government of the Province, together with Dr. 
Porter and Dr. Cochran. There was no bishop in the Diocese, 
and none for seven years. Therefore the status of the College 
at this period was altogether due to the ruling political powers, 
and the Church had little to do with its management. It was 
controlled by the Statutes as amended by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but there was no visitor to see that the Statutes 
were enforced, or even respected. 

One effect of the printing and circulating in 1821 of the 
amended Statutes adopted in 1807, was to increase the number 
of students. 


The average annual entries from 1790 to 1802 were... . 18 
sag - - Sesto tte ~ .... of 
“ . “ Ose Go'sGto ww ws QB 
* ° ” 1820 to 1830 “ .... 69 


There were, however, still two important reasons why the 
College could not become the College of the country. The 
first arose from an obnoxious Statute compelling the signing of 
the XXXIX. Articles by those who desired to take degrees in 
Arts, thus shutting out all who were not members of the Church 
of England from University honors. 

To this was added the forbidding of students to enter any 
other places of worship than those of the Church of England, — 
a regulation not considered justifiable by a large majority, in a 
country where three fourths of the people were opposed to the 
Church of England, and whose votes had given legal status to 


the College. 
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ORIGIN OF DALHOUSIE COLLEGE. 


The “ Records of Council” [Dec. 11, 1817] explain the ori- 
gin of Dalhousie College in the words of Lord Dalhousie: 


I wish again to call the attention of His Majesty’s Council to the 
subject of the Castine duties which still lay unappropriated. . . . I for- 
merly thought that it might be applied to the removal of King’s College 
to a situation here more within our reach; dut J am better informed 
now, and I find that if that College were in Halifax, it is open to those 
only who live within its walls and observe strict College rules and terms. 
. . » It has occurred to me that the procuring a College on the same 
plan and principle of that of Edinburgh is an object more likely than 
any other I can think of to prove immediately beneficial to this young 
country. . . . These classes are open to all Sects of Religion, to stran- 
gers passing a few weeks in the town, &c., &c. 


This decided action on the part of Lord Dalhousie, coupled 
doubtless with his personal influence at the Board, led to steps 
being taken to remove certain stringent regulations. 

On May 8, 1818, the Vice-President and the Chief-Justice 
submitted to the Board resolutions for repealing those Statutes 
which required a// candidates for degrees to subscribe the 
XXXIX. Articles of the Church of England, etc. The discus- 
sion resulted in the adoption of the following resolution: — 


That His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor (Lord Dalhousie) and 
the Chief-Justice be requested to transmit copies of these two. resolu- 
tions to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Patron, and the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, the Visitor of the College (then in England), accompa- 
nied with observations from themselves upon the expediency of repeal- 
ing or altering the said Statutes for the consideration of the Archbishop 
and the Bishop of the Diocese. And His excellency and the Chief- 
Justice are requested to state further for the consideration of the Patron 
and Visitor of the College that, in the opinion of the Board, the whole 
of the Statute contained in Section 4, Table 11, of Book 3, might be 
repealed, excepting such part thereof as has reference to the being 
present at seditious and rebellious meetings. 


The Statute was: — 

No member of the University shall frequent the Romish Mass or the 
Meeting Houses of Presbyterians, Baptists, or Methodists, or the Con- 
venticles or places of Worship of any other dissenters from the Church 
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of England, or where Divine Service shall not be performed according 
to the Liturgy of the Church of England, or shall be present at any 
seditious or rebellious meetings. 


Bishop Stanser appears to have received his copy of the 
foregoing resolution of the Board some time before the Com- 
mittee wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, as may be gath- 
ered from the following letter from His Lordship to the Chief- 


Justice: — 
Lonpon, September 1, 1818. 


My Dear Cuier-Justicr, — Although labouring under a severe and 
painful fit of the gout, which has taken possession of both hands and 
knees, so that it is with difficulty I can hold my pen, I thought it a 
duty incumbent upon me to inform you, by this packet, that immedi- 
ately after receiving the copies of the resolutions, &c., &c., passed at 
a meeting of the Governors of the College held on Friday, 8th of May 
last, and which were forwarded to me at Torquay, Devon, by Sir T. B. 
Morland, I hastened to Town in order to lay them before the Arch- 
bishop. Upon the perusal of which, His Grace said he should defer 
giving his opinion until he himself had received copies addressed to 
him as Patron, according to the resolution of the Governors passed on 
the same day, and that he would give me early notice of the receipt 
of them, and then inform me of his sentiments. 

Not hearing, however, from his Grace, I waited upon him last Wednes- 
day fortnight, when he told me that the documents had not arrived, 
and of course he could say nothing upon the subject ; and here the mat- 
ter at present rests. I must therefore earnestly entreat you, my dear 
Sir, to present my most respectful duty to the Earl of Dalhousie, and 
to assure his Excellency that I am anxious to co-operate in every pro- 
ceeding that might tend to the prosperity of the establishment. I left 
Torquay, upwards of 200 miles from London, for the sole purpose 
of laying the papers before His Grace, and I truly lament that the 
business is at present at a stand, owing to His Grace having received 
no copies addressed to him as Patron. This I hope will prove a suffi- 
cient apology for my silence. 

My opinion is that copies should be immediately transmitted to His 
Grace, requesting his consent and approbation, and since my physi- 
cians, Sir Henry Halford and Dr. Baillie, have given it as their decided 
opinion that I cannot leave England without imminent hazard before 
the spring, I shall still be on the spot to forward the business. I should 
have said much more upon this important subject had not pain, occa- 
sioned by the inflamation and swelling of the finger-joints, obliged me 
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to bring this letter to a conclusion, by assuring you, my dear Chief- 
Justice, that I am, 
Your very grateful and faithful servant, 
(Signed) Rosert Nova Scotia. 


The Hon. Chief-Justice Blowers, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


This melancholy letter appears to have aroused the Com- 
mittee to a sense of their obligations. In October the Secre- 
tary of the Board, James Cochran, went to England, taking with 
him the necessary papers for the Archbishop. On Dec. 5, 1818, 
he wrote to Lord Dalhousie to the effect that the packet con- 
taining the resolutions of the Board, with the Committee's letter 
to the Archbishop, had been delivered to his Grace by the Lord 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, Sir Scrope Morland, and the Secretary 
himself on “* Monday last; ” that while the Archbishop expressed 
himself favorable, and quite disposed to accede to the request 
of the Committee, yet he felt it his duty to consult “ other per- 
sons connected with the Church and His Majesty's Government.” 

The letter of the Committee with the reply of his Grace is 
subjoined,! and from them may be gathered the views of the 
Government of the day, and the influence exercised on the 
management of the College. 

(Copy.) 
[Vo date.] 

My Lorp,— Agreeably to the request of the Governors of King’s 
College, Windsor, we transmit to your Grace the enclosed minutes of 
the proceedings of the Corporation relative to such parts of the Stat- 
utes of the College as require a subscription to the XXXIX. Articles 
of the Church of England, to be made by candidates for Degrees, and 
also to the Statutes which direct the Oath of Supremacy to be taken, 
and inhibit the students from frequenting the Romish Mass, the Houses 
of Presbyterians and other Dissenters from the Church of England. 

These Statutes being represented to the Governors of the College as 
productive of hostile opposition to the Institution, and in having pre- 
vented many from sending their sons to the College who would other- 
wise have gladly afforded them the benefit of the instruction it furnishes, 
it became a question of great importance in a country where THREE- 
FOURTH parts of the inhabitants are Dissenters from the established 
Church, how far it might be deemed expedient to repeal or alter such 
of the Statutes as, in this respect, were obnoxious to so large a propor- 
tion of the community. 


1 These documents are now in the Library of King’s College. 
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Desirous, however, to proceed with caution, and to have the concur- 
rence of the Patron, the Visitor, and the President of the College, who 
was absent, before so material a change should be made, the course 
pointed out by the minutes was agreed to. 

We therefore request that your Grace will be pleased to favour us 
with your opinion on this important subject, that under the guidance 
of your Grace and the Visitor of the College we may proceed safely 
and beneficially to the establishment, the prosperity of which we have 
much at heart. 

We have the honour to remain with much respect, 
Your Grace’s very faithful and obedient servant, 
. DALHOUSIE. 
(gned) | S. S. BLOWERS. 


The favorable impression created by the letter of Mr. Cochran 
to Lord Dalhousie, describing the reception of the deputation 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the kindly words of sym- 
pathy and concurrence, was soon to be followed by a formal 
but courteously expressed refusal to comply with the solicita- 
tions of the Board as to the test. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S LETTER. 


ADDINGTON, January 1, 1819. 

My Lorp, — The representations which your Lordship and the Chief- 
Justice have been pleased to make to me as Visitor ? of King’s College, 
Windsor, in the Province of Nova Scotia, respecting certain Statutes by 
which the College is governed, are highly important and consequential. 

I have given them an anxious consideration. 

It is probably known to your Lordship and to the Chief-Justice that 
early after my appointment to the See of Canterbury, application was 
made to me by the Governors of the College, to sanction the altera- 
tion of a Statute that required from the Scholars at the time of their 
admission to College subscription to the thirty-nine Articles. 

The Statute undoubtedly shut the door of the College in Amine 
against those who could not conscientiously subscribe to the Articles. 
To this alteration I readily acquiesced, and sanctioned the removal of 
subscription from the time of admission to the College to the time of 
conferring degrees, —thus opening the College for all the purposes 
of instruction to the youth of Nova Scotia, without religious distinction. 

It is now sought to do away the necessity of subscription altogether, 
and to give degrees alike to those who submit to the thirty-nine Articles, 
and to those who decline to subscribe to them. 

1 Patron; the Bishop of Nova Scotia was Visitor. 
13 
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To this proposition I cannot consent. 

The College was founded for the purpose of educating the youth of 
Nova Scotia in the principles of the Established Church ; and the de- 
grees conferred by it must be conferred in support of such principles. 

If any further indulgence be necessary to those who differ from the 
Established Church during their residence in College, I shall be very 
much disposed to concur with the Governors in granting it, so far as 
shall be consistent with the discipline of the Institution. 

Your Lordship and the Chief-Justice will believe that in venturing to 
differ from yourselves, and from the other Governors of the College, upon 
this important question, I have made a large sacrifice of my inclination 
to that which I conceive to be my duty. 

I have the honor to be with great respect and esteem, my Lord, 
Your Excellency’s faithful h’ble servant, 
(Signed) C. CANTUAR. 


The Proceedings of the S. P. G. for 1822 appear to reveal the 
influence which governed the Archbishop in refusing to open 
the College to Dissenters. The impression is conveyed that the 
Imperial Government exercised a power directed toward the at- 
tainment of very laudable results, however incompetent the 
means may be regarded at the present day. 

Among the reasons given in the records cited for the found- 
ing of King’s College was the following surprising impression: 
“That in exact proportion to the influence of the established 
religion would be the immovable loyalty of the inhabitants of 
the Province.” In these days, when loyalty to the throne is 
so widely diffused among all denominations in England and in 
Canada, it seems at the first blush surprising that such views 
could have then obtained. The details subjoined display the 
influence exerted on the munificence of the S. P. G. at this 
period. 

The sums expended in the support of missionaries in the 
Diocese of Nova Scotia by the S. P. G. in the year 1822 were 
as follows: — 

Nova Scotia. . 2. 2 2 1 + © © © © © 6 + © $30,672 
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Of this sum the Imperial Government contributed $30,777.00 
thus giving, in a very practical form, grounds for the supposition 
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that the maintenance of the Church Establishment was thought 
to be essential toward a general feeling of loyalty to the 
throne.! 

In addition to the large missionary expenditure in the Diocese 
of Nova Scotia already specified, there must be added to it the 
sum of $2,006.00 granted at this period by the S. P. G. toward 
Exhibitions in the College and Academy at Windsor. In 1819 
the amount assigned to that object was $2,942.00. The average 
annual grants for Exhibitions during ten years, namely, from 1819 
to 1828, administered by the S. P. G., amounted to $3,086.00. 
This sum, with the stipends of the President and Vice-President 
as missionaries, raised the annual grant to King’s College, ad- 
ministered by the S. P. G., to $5,246.00. The yearly Parlia- 
mentary grant toward the expenses of the College was £1,000 
sterling. The Provincial Government contributed £400 stg., 
the total amount of income from these sources being $10,500. 

The annual appropriations by the S. P. G. toward the sup- 
port of the College and School were munificent, but it may be 
questioned whether they were judicious. A like sum differently 
distributed might have made a great difference in the College 
work. Apart from the fact that the College was not in touch 
with the country, there is much reason to suppose, as will be 
seen presently, that the discipline was lax. 

The amount of the Parliamentary grant toward the expenses 
of the S. P. G. in the North American colonies varied slightly 
each year. 

In 1819 it was £8,912 100 or, $42,777.00 
In 1820 - * 7,762100 OF, 37,257.00 
In 1823 “ —9,412100 or, 45,177.00 


The S. P. G. was the agent merely through which these large 
grants were distributed. Hence the minister of the day could 
always exercise a potent influence on ecclesiastical matters. 


THE HOLDING OF S. P. G. MISSIONS BY PROFESSORS. 


The inconsistencies displayed by the Board at this period, in 
relation to professorial duties, are surprising. 

On Oct. 3, 1812, the Secretary was directed to write to Dr. 
Maurice, Secretary of the S. P. G., proposing to place the mis- 
sion of Windsor in charge of the College, and stating that “ the 


1 See S. P. G. Report for the year 1822, page 64. 
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holding of any mission out of the town of Windsor is incon- 
sistent with the duties of the President and the Professors, as 
directed by the Statutes, and that Dr. Cochran, in serving 
those of Rawdon, Newport, and Falmouth, occasions the non- 
observance of those regulations.” 

At a meeting of the Governors on the 30th of December, 1816, 
the Earl of Dalhousie, Lieutenant-Governor, in the chair, the Rev. 
Mr. Twining, head-master of the Grammar School, applied for 
leave to hold the mission of Newport, together with his head- 
mastership. This request was granted by the Board. On Feb. 20, 
1817, the President of the College drew attention to the effect 
on the interests of the Academy of the holding of the mission 
of Newport (8 miles from Windsor) by the head-master. A 
discussion ensued, the Bishop (Dr. Stanser) favoring the hold- 
ing of the mission, Lord Dalhousie objecting. The permission 
to hold the mission was withdrawn, the majority voting with 
Lord Dalhousie. 

Notwithstanding this action of the Board, and of Dr. Porter, 
we find on reference to the S. P. G. Reports that Dr, Cochran, 
Vice-President, and a Professor in King’s College, was appointed 
to the mission of Falmouth in 1816, with a salary of £200 stg. 
per annum. Also that Dr. Porter, President of King’s College, 
who had objected to the head-master of the Grammar School 
doing the same thing, was appointed in 1818 to take charge of 
the mission of Newport, with a salary of £200 per annum. As 
a counterpoise, the principal of the Grammar School was per- 
mitted to accept of a mission, if he could get one which would 
not interfere with his duties at the School. 

Dr. Porter’s salary at this period consisted of £400 stg. as 
President, with £100 additional as Professor of Mathematics, 
together with free residence in the College, the mission of New- 
port at £200, from the S. P. G., and an allowance of £50 
from the same Society as Chaplain to the University, being 
$3,600 a year in all, with free residence. This sum in those 
days was accounted large. 

Dr. Cochran, the Vice-President, received £300 per annum, 
with the fees, and an allowance of £30 for a house; also the 
S. P. G. mission at Falmouth, with a salary of £200 a year. 

The master of the Grammar School had £ 200 stg., with fees, 
The President and Vice-President were members of the Board 
of Governors. 
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The additional duties imposed on the chief officers of the 
College by the acceptance of missions, necessarily took them 
both away to distant stations every Sunday. 

At this time the discipline in the College began to be very 
lax. 

It was thought that much of the disorder prevailing within 
the College was due to the palpable neglect of that supervision 
which is always essential in the training of youth. The divinity 
and other students were absolutely without control on Sundays, 
the President and Vice-President being absent at their distant 
missions. There was no College Chapel for Sunday services. 
The students were expected to go to the parish church. The 
Minute-Book of the Governors, and letters extant, show that 
order and law did not then prevail. 

Lord Dalhousie was quick to recognize these important defects 
in the management of the institution, and he displayed his views 
in a very marked manner as soon as the occasion offered. 

The following letters, which have not been published, sug- 
gest some of the reasons which may have led Lord Dalhousie 
to establish Dalhousie College: — 


Kino’s COLL., Dec. 26, 1819. 
Dear Sir, — Being under the necessity of attending a marriage at 
Newport on Tuesday next, I fear it will not be in my power, in the 
present state of the roads, to reach Halifax in time for the meeting on 
Wednesday. I will therefore trouble you to make this apology for my 


absence. 
I am, &c., 
CHARLES PORTER. 


SF. W. Nutting, Esq. Secretary. 


To this communication Lord Dalhousie thought proper to 
make the following severe reply, which displays his views on 
the missionary work undertaken by the President and Vice- 
President of the College. It will be borne in mind that at this 
period in the history of Nova Scotia the marriage ceremony 
could only be legally performed by Episcopal ministers. 


My Dear Sir, — Tho’ Dr. Porter’s note requires no answer, I should 
not be sorry that he knew my candid opinion that there is no individ- 
ual in this Province whose marriage ceremony ought to have interfered 
with an appointed meeting of the Governors for the interest of the 
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College, of which Dr. P. himself is the Head, and ought to be the most 
warmly interested friend. 
I very sincerely regret that I can see no such feeling either in the 
President or Vice-President. 
Yours very truly, 
DALHOUSIE. 


Gov. Houss, 6 Jan’y, 1820. 
Mr. Nutting. 


The sanction of the Imperial Government having been ob- 
tained to the proposal suggested by Lord Dalhousie, with re- 
spect to a college in Halifax, referred to on page 56, the corner- 
stone was laid on the parade-ground in Halifax on May 22, 
1820, four months after the date of Lord Dalhousie’s pithy 
note. 

It is stated by the Trustee of Dalhousie College that “his 
Lordship originally intended it for a Seminary only, and on the 
principles of the present High School in Edinburgh.” 

The College was not opened for many years, and every effort 
was made before the opening to unite “ King’s and Dalhousie 
Colleges.” The suggestion first came from Sir James Kempt. 


PROGRESS AND WORK OF THE COLLEGE. 


Up to this period (1820) the number of matriculated students 
under the charter (1802) amounted to 72 only, as opposed to 
about 200 between 1790 and 1802, before the charter was 
granted, and the excluding religious tests established by statute. 
The records of the number of clergymen ordained, who recog- 
nized King’s College as their Alma Mater, is defective between 
the years 1790 and 1810. As far as can be gathered from the 
imperfect data available, the numbers were as subjoined: — 
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The College building, owing to the leakage of the flat roof, 
was now getting ‘into a ruinous condition, and funds were re- 
quired for its restoration. Lord Dalhousie wrote an urgent 
letter to the Earl of Bathurst [Jan. 16, 1820], soliciting the atten- 
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tion of the Government to the matter, as well as to the necessity 
for an increase in the staff of professors to meet the growing 
requirements of the colony. 

In September, 1821, the Rev. John Inglis, D.D., Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissary of the Diocese, was elected a member of the 
Board of Governors. 

Dr. Inglis was forthwith requested by the Board to draw up 
a statement of the work and needs of the College. In the out- 
line which he submitted, the following paragraphs occur: — 


It can hardly be necessary to dwell upon the importance of this In- 
stitution to the prosperity of the Established Church in these Colonies. 
This was the primary inducement to the first efforts for its establish- 
ment; and it now prompts the exertions that are renewed for its 
advancement. 

Of twenty-four missionaries from the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, now in the Province of Nova Scotia alone, thirteen were 
educated at Windsor, where more than twenty candidates for employ- 
ment in the same service are now receiving instruction, and experience 
has fully shown that persons educated here are on every account the 
best qualified to discharge the arduous duties of Missionaries in this 


Country. 


CAUSE OF BISHOP STANSER’S RETENTION OF OFFICE. 


The reason why Bishop Stanser did not resign in consequence 
of his infirm state of health, and why he remained so long in 
England, remote from his Diocese, was explained by Earl 
Bathurst in a speech he delivered in the House of Lords on 
March 14, 1828. Bishop Stanser had sustained severe injuries 
in helping to extinguish a fire in Halifax, some time before he 
was consecrated. Earl Bathurst describes the consequences in 
the following words: — 


It happened that the alarm was given in the night, in the midst of a 
severe winter. No sooner had the Bishop obtained intelligence of it 
than he went immediately and lent his assistance to extinguish the 
flames. By so doing he became subjected to a severe illness and suf- 
fered much from a paralytic attack. The advice which he then received 
from his physicians was to come over to this country, where he could 
obtain better advice than could possibly be obtained in that place. 
On reaching England his health was very much impaired ; his physi- 
cians administered to him such medicine as considerably improved his 
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bodily strength, but told him at the same time that if he returned to 
Halifax his illness would be fatal. I went myself to his physician, and 
learnt from him the same fact which I had already been in possession 
of, — that if he went back to Halifax there was no chance of his life. 
He told me he might, by care and attention, live here some years, 
but it would be impossible for him to resume his functions in that coun- 
try with any hope of safety. It then became my duty to explain to the 
Bishop what I had understood ; and I therefore recommended him to 
resign. He replied that he had but very little private fortune, and 
could not give up the emoluments derivable from his ecclesiastical 
offices. His private fortune was not enough for him to subsist upon. 
Although he had provided a successor in the Colony, who could per- 
form all the necessary offices, with a few exceptions, — such for example, 
as confirmation, — still I thought it would appear unseemly for him to 
retain the bishopric, and I thought it was necessary he should resign. 
Finding that his private fortune was so small, I recommended him to 
the Governors of Nova Scotia and of New Brunswick, the former of 
whom allowed him £350, and the latter £250 per annum; and on 
my recommendation, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
allowed him £200 more. I do not think that was an extravagant sum. 
What could I do, my Lords? I had no power to require his resigna- 
tion, no authority to demand it. If I had had authority, I should 
never have enforced it. [Cheers.] Could I have said to him, my 
Lords, go back to Halifax and die, or stay in this country and starve? 
[Loud Cheers.] If there be blame for having acted thus, I alone am 
responsible ; the Society are exonerated. 


All this is well enough as far as Earl Bathurst and Bishop 
Stanser are concerned, but in a sketch of the history of King’s 
College, the effect of want of Episcopal supervision and author- 
ity, coupled with the absence of ordinations in the Province for 
seven years, have to be weighed. 

Dr. Stanser resigned the Bishopric in 1824, and died in Lon- 
don in 1829. 


FIRST ATTEMPT TO REMOVE KING’S COLLEGE TO HALIFAX. 


During Bishop Stanser’s residence in England efforts were 
made in Nova Scotia to remove King’s College to Halifax and 
unite it with Dalhousie, not yet in operation. Considerable 
progress was made in the arrangements until they reached the 
stage requiring the assent of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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This assent was refused, being grounded on the same potent 
objection urged by Chief-Justice Blowers; namely, that it ap- 
proached too near a BREACH OF TRUST to be entertained. 

The reasons which led to this proposal require to be ex- 
plained. They show the views entertained at that period of the 
existing condition and future prospects of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 

On Sept. 22, 1823, the subject of a union between King’s 
and Dalhousie Colleges came formally before the Board. It 
was then resolved that the Rev. Dr. Inglis, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissary, and Dr. Porter, the President, should be a com- 
mittee to meet a committee of Dalhousie College, consisting of 
the Speaker of the House of Assembly and the Hon. M. Wal- 
lace, Treasurer of the Province. The Committee was instructed 
“to consult upon the most proper means for effecting the Union 
of the two Colleges, report to the Board their joint proceedings, 
with a sketch of the principal regulations and alterations of the 
Statutes proposed to be adopted.” 

The Committee reported on Jan. 3, 1824, in detail, adding 
certain observations to their report. Among these observations 
are those subjoined, which reveal the views then entertained of 
the future of the maritime Provinces, and the special object of 
King’s College. 


ABSTRACT OF OBSERVATIONS ACCOMPANYING THE REPORT. 


1. Especial provision for the sound instruction of the members of 
the Established Church, and particularly of those who are intended for 
Holy Orders in that Church, is considered THE PRIMARY OBJECT OF 
Kinoc’s COLLEGE. 

2. Provision for the complete literary instruction of all who dissent 
from the Established Church, without control, as to their peculiar views 
on religious subjects; permission to reside with their parents, or the 
friends of their parents; and opening the Public Lectures to all who 
may wish to attend all or any of them, —are considered THE PRIMARY 
OBJECTS OF DALHOUSIE COLLEGE. 

3- It is also considered that several sacrifices will be necessary for 
both, but an ample return will be obtained by putting an end at once 
to all rivalry ; the tendency of which would inevitably be to keep both 
in poverty and insignificance, because it must be evident that one Col- 
lege will be ample for the literary wants of Nova Scotia, and perhaps 
of the ADJOINING PROVINCES FOR SEVERAL CENTURIES ; and it is equally 
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evident that it is scarcely possible to obtain funds that are essential 
to the competent and liberal support of one College. 


On Jan. 7, 1824, Dr. Cochran and Chief-Justice Blowers put 
in written protests against the removal of King’s College from 
Windsor. The Chief-Justice’s protest was very formidable. It 
commenced with the words, — 


I think the objections to the removal of the University from Wind- 
sor to Halifax, and its proposed union with Dalhousie College, IN- 
SUPERABLE. 


Among the Chief-Justice’s objections are these: — 


1. Because the Royal Charter is predicated on the Establishment of 
the University ar Winpsor, etc. 

2. Because it appears to me that any attempt or the manifestation 
of a wish on the part of the Trustees to disturb the Institution, or to 
shake the foundation of the Establishment THEY ARE APPOINTED TO PRO- 
MOTE AND PROTECT, are too nearly allied to a BREACH OF TrusT to be 
adopted. 


There are fourteen objections in all recorded on the Minutes 
of the Board of Governors. The first, as given above, would 
have involved the abandonment of the Royal Charter in its ex- 
isting form. The second pointed out that the Governors were 
put in their places to “ protect” and ‘ promote” the “ Trust” 
committed to their charge, not to “disturb” or destroy it. 

The fourteenth objection repeats the difficulty patent to all: 


14. Because, to sum up the objections, it is proposed to effect an 
Union by means approaching to a BREACH OF TRusT, in which a present 
and acknowledged good is to be sacrificed for uncertain and future 


advantage. 
(Signed) S. S. BLowErs. , 


HALIFAX, January, 1824. 


At this day we are able to estimate the value of Chief-Justice 
Blowers’s earnest protest. At the close of a century’s work, 
harassed by repeated difficulties and obstacles, King’s College 
has given upward of two hundred ministers to the service of 
the Church, and instead of being a worn-out wreck, dependent 
on the patronage of Governors of the Province and the exigen- 
cies of statesmen, she stands now absolutely untrammelled, and 
by the sole aid of the members of the communion she serves, 


1 Minutes of the Board of Governors, vol. ii., 1815 to 1835. 
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continues steadfast in her missionary work. More than eight 
hundred sons of the soil, living or dead, have been trained with- 
in her walls; and on the sympathies of those who are still with 
us, she relies in undeviating trust. 

What King’s College might have been, if united to Dalhousie 
and removed to Halifax, can scarcely be conjectured now. The 
history which remains to be narrated may assist those who are 
disposed to indulge in speculative predictions. 

It will be well to let Bishop John Inglis describe the termina- 
tion of this first effort to remove King’s College from Windsor: 


The plan was resisted by some of the Governors of King’s College ; 
and a very able protest against it was entered on their Minutes. The 
Alumni were greatly opposed to it; and the Patron could not consent, 
because it would require a violation of the Charter. It was therefore 
silently abandoned ; but the necessity for increased exertion on behalf 
of King’s College became every day more urgent. 


Henry YOuLE HInp. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Brotherhboods of Clergy for City Tork. 


HIS subject assigned to me is distinctly limited, and limited 
in a threefold way. 

1. It is not Brotherhoods in general that I am to treat, but 
Brotherhoods of clergy ; 

2. Nor Brotherhoods as Homes of cloistered retirement for 
the cultivation of the spiritual life of their own members; but 
as centres for active work. 

3. And in particular, for work in cééées ; that is, as I under- 
stand, in great centres of population. 

The subject has been suggested in part by the discussion 
which has lately been aroused in England following on the 
resolution proposed by a Committee of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, and advocated with his accustomed eloquence by 
Archdeacon Farrar, to the effect that ‘“ the time has come when 
the Church can with advantage avail herself of the voluntary 
self-devotion of Brotherhoods.” 

In treating Brotherhood or community life, on what may be 
called, in a fairly wide sense of the term, its «¢i/itarian side, I 
shall not be supposed to ignore another aspect of the life as a 
special dedication to GOD, an opportunity for individual sancti- 
fication. That is not our present subject, any more than the 
value of Brotherhoods in our foreign missions, or for itinerant 
missionary work in the domestic field. 

Nor on the other hand, must I be regarded as transgressing 
the limits just recognized, if I say something on the wider sub- 
ject in order to bring it to bear upon the more restricted de- 
partment with which we are immediately concerned. It is 
impossible to treat of the species without saying something of 
the genus. 

Two other preliminary observations I should like to make: 
I. That while the subject is in one sense limited, I propose to 
take the term “Brotherhood” in a broad and wide sense, as 
covering various forms of associated and common life and work. 
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We are not concerned only with Brotherhoods in which the 
members are bound by vows; we certainly do not exclude 
those in which they are so bound. In some institutions there 
may be the acceptance of a lifelong obligation; in others, vows 
may be for a term of years, longer or shorter. Some pledge it 
is clear there must be for the protection both of the individual 
and of the community. 

In several modern Roman communities of clergy, such as 
that of the Oratory, it may be noted, no vows are taken; but 
then the members are already bound as clergy by the rule of 
celibacy. This makes a crucial point of difference between their 
circumstances and ours. 

2. In the interest of an unprejudiced consideration of a prac- 
tical scheme, let me repudiate any desire for a mere revival 
of medizvalism, and this not simply because our Church is 
Reformed, but because she is Catholic, and therefore can and 
must adapt herself to varying phases of social life, to the actual 
circumstances of the time and country in which she is planted. 

Imitation nearly always results in a caricature. The imitator, 
whether of a man or of an institution, seizes on certain superficial 
external features of style or manner, and reproduces these, — 
flaws they may be in the original, perversions in the copy, — 
while the underlying spirit of the original is ignored. It is not 
thus that we would act in this matter. We would rather see 
what are the great motives and principles which give substance 
and life to Brotherhood life and work, which as they naturally 
expressed themselves in ways suitable to former times, will as 
naturally take a somewhat different shape in a different age. 
At the same time we cannot afford to throw away the accumu- 
lated experience of past ages, with its lessons at once of encour- 
agement and warning; we do not wish to start some brand-new 
scheme which will have no kinship, no real identity with the past. 

Let us, then, consider briefly the leading features of Brother- 
hood life and work, the great principles which enabled com- 
munities of old to accomplish great results, and which must 
have their place in any similar organizations that are to be of 
real value in our day. I will dwell first upon the Brotherhood 
idea, the principle of association; and then upon she threefold 
rule of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, which in one form or 
another has marked and characterized religious communities, 
on which they have been based. 
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I. Concerning the Brotherhood idea. 

The influence and power of community work is enormously 
beyond that of merely individual work. One might perhaps 
state the ratio in the words of the text, “ One shall chase a 
thousand, and two shall put ten thousand to flight.” 

Now the work of our Church is very largely characterized by 
isolated, individual effort. We complain oftentimes, and hear 
complaints, of the narrowness and pettiness of our parochialism 
and congregationalism. The blame is frequently thrown upon 
the vestries. I would venture to suggest that it should be 
shared, in part at any rate, by the clergy. Each of these wants 
to have his own individual, separate sphere of work, where he 
will reign supreme, or at any rate alone; he desires to be al- 
together independent, —to have his own parish, run it, maybe 
into the ground, in his own way. 

Now in all this, which marks our ecclesiastical procedure, 
we are ignoring and running counter to the great law of the age, 
the tendency in every other sphere of life and work, which is 
all in favor of co-operation and consolidation. Is it not cruel, 
ridiculous, to place a man, newly ordained perhaps, alone in 
the midst of a large population of actual or possible Church 
people, to do all the ministerial and a good deal of other work, 
single-handed? He is to conduct the services in church; to 
preach, to visit; to minister to the sick in body and in soul; 
very likely to train, if not to manage, the choir, to organize or 
superintend the Sunday School; to preside over the ever-multi- 
plying philanthropic schemes and agencies, — clubs, temperance 
societies, guilds, etc. 

Such a man ought to be a universal genius. Practically he 
fails and is discouraged; or this or that element of work ab- 
sorbs his attention to the neglect of other equally, perhaps 
more important. The plan may work fairly well in compara- 
tively small places; but in large cities what a waste of time and 
energy, what an absence of economy ! 

Such a system as I have described has been tried, let us 
remember, in England, and has signally failed. Of course I 
recognize the difference between our circumstances and those 
of the English Church. Our Church is not established. We 
have not the claim on the whole population in a given territorial 
area that the English clergy have; nor have we the responsi- 
bility that belongs to them of ministering or being ready to 
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minister to all. Nevertheless, the words of the late Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, pleading for the multiplication of cathedral and 
large collegiate Churches, have their application to ourselves. 


The Church has lost ground in the large centres of population by 
relying on the parochial system and on that alone. It must recover 
the advantages it has forfeited, not by drawing the reins of that system 
tighter, not by multiplying small, ill-paid, perpetual curacies and little 
mean churches among our teeming alleys, not by manning those churches 
with isolated sentinels, destined one after another to succumb to the very 
physical pressure of the surrounding multitudes. 


And again, speaking of the attempt made in England to meet 
the spiritual destitution of the overgrown population of the large 
cities by the subdivision of existing parishes into smaller dis- 
tricts (‘‘ Peel districts” as they were called from the name of the 
distinguished statesman who introduced the bill into Parliament 
for the new arrangement), Mr. Beresford Hope says: — 


Three puny churches, each with a single ill-endowed clergyman, 
and a proportionately feeble tariff of services, have been erected in a 
locality where one large church, with a staff of four or five clergy, and 
constant opportunities of worship at all hours, would have been infinitely 
more beneficial. 


Let me too enter a plea for large churches, great centres 
of influence, for work that will in a sense advertise itself, and 
impress people with the greatness and dignity of the Church’s 
mission, instead of our ordinary plan of multiplying poor little 
independent missions and parishes, all struggling for existence, 
and each dreadfully afraid of its neighbors, lest they should get 
ahead and gain too large a share of support. The system seems 
to me the mother of envy, jealousy, and almost every other evil 
work. 

How much more might be done, and how much better, by a 
group of men living together! What an economy of labor by 
subdivision of work, each devoting himself especially, though 
not exclusively, to that department of work for which he is 
more particularly adapted! The different gifts of the preacher, 
the organizer, the musician, and the spiritual guide would all 
be developed and given play, to say nothing of the mutual 
stimulus, support, restraint, rebuke, that companionship would 
afford. 
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Now this is not provided for by the arrangement (even in 
those comparatively few parishes where it is found) of a rector 
and assistants. The relationship is entirely different, in two 
points particularly. 

1. The relation of the rector to his assistants is that of one 
chief and of one or more inferiors; the assistants are not re- 
garded as in any way on an equality with the rector; where- 
as in a Brotherhood, if there is a “ Superior,” there are no 
“inferiors,” though there may be subordinates. The idea is 
of the association of men of equal though varying powers and 
gifts. 

2. Then again there is no permanence about the position of 
an assistant. He is merely working in some one else’s parish 
until he gets one of his own. The work is not the assistant’s, 
but the rector’s. On the other hand, the work of a Brother- 
hood will be felt to be that of the body, in which all have a 
common interest. 

Each member of the society, moreover, contributes his own 
special gift to the common treasury; they will not only supple- 
ment but balance one another. The enthusiast will be steadied 
by the more prudent; while the prudent is saved from over- 
cautiousness by the enthusiast. 

II. This leads naturally to the consideration of the promise of 
Obedience. It is obvious that in such a community there must 
be some rule binding all together, that the body must have 
some head. You may call him what you please. If ‘“ Supe- 
rior’ seems to imply inferiors, call him Warden, a Principal, a 
Master. The titles may be as various as those of the heads of 
different colleges at Oxford. It is on this point perhaps that 
we encounter the greatest prejudice. The spirit of the age 
is jealous of any exercise of authority. Our young men are 
anxious to be independent, if not leaders. They are sometimes 
encouraged to take independent positions, and carry out their 
crude ideas unchecked, that so they may earn their own ex- 
perience through their mistakes. It may possibly be good for 
the man; it can hardly fail to be badd for the people on whom 
the experiments are tried. Surely to work in a subordinate 
position under some one — or better still, with several — of 
wider or larger experience must be of the greatest value for 
a young clergyman’s future usefulness; the very discipline of 
occupying a subordinate place will not be the least valuable 
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element of training. Let it be remembered that in a Brother- 
hood the authority of the head is not arbitrary or irresponsible. 
The Superior represents the community; and he is himself 
subject to the Ruk. 

Here we see the fatal objection to a plan that has been pro- 
posed for Brotherhoods which should have for their Superior 
a dignified rector, with a dignified income and a comfortable 
home, while the Brothers, unmarried and poor, and simple in 
their life, would do zealous and enthusiastic work under his di- 
rection. Would they? Such an arrangement would utterly kill 
out all enthusiasm. The head must be a leader. He must share 
in the devotion, the sacrifice, the enthusiasm of those over whom 
he is set; he must be one with them, or he can neither lead nor 
control. 

III. I pass to the question of Ce/ibacy,— a single life for the 
Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. This of course is involved, whether 
for life or for a time, in the idea of a Brotherhood. But let it 
be distinctly understood that in advocating this, or in setting it 
before men, there is no sort of disparagement of the married es- 
tate intended. As a matter of fact, the most zealous upholders 
of the sanctity of marriage will often be found in the ranks of the 
celibates; nor have we any desire for a general or compulsory 
law of celibacy for the clergy. My own opinion is in exact ac- 
cordance with our XXXII. Article: “It is lawful for the clergy, 
as for all other Christian people, to marry at their own discre- 
tion, as they shall judge the same to serve better to godliness.” 
I only wish the younger clergy and candidates would consider 
the position seriously in that light. 

Married life may be, as one has termed it, “ the highest form 
of asceticism.” This I am not prepared to deny, or to discuss 
in this article. But certainly it is a form of asceticism that is 
not necessary for all persons, nor desirable for certain forms of ~ 
work. We need some men free, absolutely free, from domestic 
and social ties, ready to go anywhere, to do anything, to take 
their life in their hands, to run the risk of infection, to live in 
slums, which may be impossible, or which it would be wrong, 
for a married clergyman to do. 

If I may be allowed a word of personal reminiscence, I would 
say that early in my time at Oxford, before I had any idea of 
entering a Brotherhood, I wrote in the margin of my Prayer- 
Book, opposite the article which I have quoted, “To provide 

14 
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for one’s own household, and to give one’s life for the sheep, are 
duties which I do not see my way to harmonize.” 

It is not an uncommon thing that a clergyman is forced to 
resign work for which he is himself admirably suited, because 
the locality is unhealthy or undesirable for his wife or children, 
or because with a family he cannot live on the small stipend 
which is all that the place can afford. 

IV. So we come to the consideration of the rule of Poverty. 

A common fund there must be for the support of the Brother- 
hood; a uniform rule must of a necessity be observed as to diet 
and furniture and manner of life in the common home. This is 
necessary in order that the Brethren may present a common 
front to the world. But more than this, they must live simply 
and barely, receiving for themselves in the way of stipend 
no more than is sufficient for support, for shelter, food, and 
raiment. 

This rule of Poverty is recommended, let it be noted, not on 
the ground of financial economy, though it will have of course 
this advantage. The idea of cheap labor is a mean motive to 
entertain; I should repel it as an insult alike to the dedicated 
life and to the Church. If a married clergy is desired, people 
must be prepared to support them; if it is insisted on that the 
clergy should take a social position, they must be enabled to 
do so. 

But (to waive other considerations) on utilitarian grounds, in 
a higher sense, the rule of voluntary Poverty is advocated. 

1. As a protest against the world’s luxury, never more 
needed than in our day, surely the example of a body of men 
voluntarily renouncing the wealth of the world, with the com- 
fort and position that is represented by money, would be 
invaluable. 

2. While at the same time the effect of such renunciation 
would be very great on those among whom the Brethren work, 
especially in poor city populations, as manifesting sympathy, 
putting themselves on a level with those to whom they minister, 
bearing witness to the truth that a man’s greatness consists not 
in the things that he possesses, but in what he is. 

In this connection I may be allowed to relate a conversation 
which I had a few days ago with a person greatly interested in 
social questions, who (so she said) had given up Christianity, 
because of the inconsistency and selfishness, the un-Christian 
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spirit and ways, of professing Christians. As an instance of this 
inconsistency, she said she had been told by a parishioner of a 
prominent Church in one of our large cities, “ Our rector, Dr. 
X., has $10,000 a year.” “ Oh,” replied my friend, with a sneer 
that was intended to be convincing, “ just what JESUS CHRIST 
had.” My reply was to the effect that there was nothing wrong 
in Dr. X. receiving so large a stipend; the only question was 
how he spent it. Moreover, that no one would be benefited 
if the wealthy congregation of the parish named were led to 
think that they could have their religion cheap, and that they 
were not bound to contribute according to their ability to the 
support of the ministrations of religion. At the same time one 
could not but feel that while it may be perfectly legitimate for 
a clergyman to receive such a stipend, it is also clearly legiti- 
mate and obviously desirable that there should be some who 
might claim a fair and comfortable stipend ready to waive their 
right and “content to live,” to use Dr. Farrar’s words, “ face to 
face and shoulder to shoulder with the ignorant, the vicious, the 
neglected, as poor men among the poor.” 

This is the example of our LORD, — to be followed literally 
by some, —who might have surrounded Himself with at least 
the conveniences of life and with earthly resources for His work, 
but who when He was rich became poor, and chose the con- 
dition of poverty for Himself and for His Church. This is the 
example of the Great Apostle, who might have made himself 
chargeable to his disciples, but would not, glorying in this, that 
while a necessity was laid upon him to preach the Gospel, he 
could by his own free choice make the Gospel free of charge. 

In these days, when we have to face social questions, and have 
to deal with a Socialism which may be Christianized, but which 
certainly will not be won by an obstinate adherence to a con- 
ventional Christianity, such thoughts are certainly worthy of 
consideration. 

In view of our “ present distress,” we may surely “ plead” 
(to quote once more Archdeacon Farrar) “ for all possible elas- 
ticity and resourcefulness. The main remedy on which we rely 
is that of absolute personal self-sacrifice animated by intense 
enthusiasm.” 

Do not, then, let prejudice shut the mind to the consideration 
of such a scheme. Do not let any put away the thought of 
the possibility of such a life of entire dedication for himself. 
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And do not think that by passing resolutions of approval, or 
by legislative enactments, crippling enthusiasm perhaps by 
worrying restrictions, Brotherhoods will be established. For 
a single life for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake, for a life of spe- 
cial and entire dedication, a Divine vocation is required. There 
is no question of the comparative sanctity of different estates of 
life in the Christian Church; the question for each to consider 
is: “ Along what path shall I follow the LORD, and fulfil my 
ministry?” ‘ LORD, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 


ARTHUR C. A. HALL. 














Richard Frederick Littledale, 


LL.D., D.C.L. 


HE lamented departure of the Rev. Dr. Littledale leaves a 
blank in our Church literature which cannot easily be 
filled. Ever since the death of the late John Mason Neale, 
leaving a similar blank, Dr. Littledale has filled it more nearly 
than any one else,— perhaps not so fully in some directions, 
but far more abundantly in others. And who will now take up 
Ais mantle, and carry on his good work? 

An Irishman by birth, and trained at Trinity College, Dublin, 
from which he graduated with the highest honors, it was not 
many years before he removed to London, where the rest of 
his life was spent. Some of the notices of him speak as if he 
were at one time a member of the Church of Rome. This is 
utterly without foundation. He never had the slightest leaning 
in ¢hat direction, and from first to last was one of the keenest 
and most uncompromising opponents of Roman innovations 
and Roman errors. He appreciated, however, at the full, all 
those admigable parts of the Roman system which are really a 
portion of nvr ancient Catholic heritage. And that is what we 
all do, — or ought to do. 

It is not in our power to give even a sketch of his multifari- 
ous and incessant labors for the Church with his indefatigable 
pen. That task must be left to his friends in England, who 
have at hand the full materials for such a work of love. At 
this distance, all we can venture upon is some fragmentary 
notice of his leading works, and even thus we feel that it is 
impossible to do him justice. 

Almost at once on his arrival in London he became a co//ado- 
rateur with Neale, in that priceless Commentary on the Psalms 
which Neale began, but left unfinished at his death. By far 
the larger part remained yet to be done. Dr. Littledale took 
it up and completed it nobly. There is, indeed, a striking dif- 
ference in the tone and character of the work, marking the in- 
dividuality of the two men, and the somewhat different lines of 
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their previous studies. The extraordinary knowledge of all the 
great Liturgies of the Church in all ages, together with an equal 
familiarity with the Offices for the Canonical Hours, and the 
whole vast field of Oriental and Western hymnology during 
the Middle Ages, marked all Neale’s work with a richness which 
no other man could equal. But in the range of reading for the 
purpose of extracting passages throwing light upon the inter- 
pretation of the Psalms, Dr. Littledale was fully equal, if not 
superior, to Neale; so that what his portion of the work loses 
in one respect, it more than makes up in another. But the o0d- 
ject of that commentary should be well understood. The 
great thing aimed at by most of our commentators on the 
Psalms is, to ascertain exactly the original text of the Psalms, 
the name of the author of each, the exact time at which it was 
written, and what it clearly meant to those who first used it; 
that is to say, they wish to ascertain exactly what it meant to 
the ancient Israelite. Neale and Littledale had an entirely 
different object in view. As to textual criticism they cared 
little or nothing. They cared not much more for what the Jews 
understood by the Psalms. They regarded the Psalter as the 
great repository of sacred song for the Christian Church from 
the beginning, and through all the ages since; and ¢hey have 
set out to show us what the Psalms have meant to the minds 
and hearts and lives of Christians. Let us give a brief and 
fragmentary specimen from the close of this truly great work 
in four volumes, — the comment on the 15cth Psalm. 


3. Praise him in the sound of the trumpet: praise him upon the lute 
and harp. 

The “rumpfet is the warrior instrument, and either calls to the battle or 
proclaims a victory. Hence the trumpet praises CuristT, as He is our 
Captain and King. He is praised by the trumpet-voice of His great 
preachers, whom He bids ‘ to cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice as a 
trumpet,’ whom He sends to compass the walls of the spiritual Jericho to 
make them totter to their ruin, that the armies of the Lorp may go up 
and take the city. 





They thunder; their sound 
It is CHRIST the LorD! 
Then Satan doth fear; 
His citadels fall! 

As when the dread trumpets 
Went forth at Thy word, 
And one long blast shattered 

The Canaanites’ wall. 
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The trumpet needs to be held with the hand, and so the preacher must 
work as well as speak. And whereas the mouthpiece of the trumpet 
is much smaller than its bell, whence its voice finally issues, we learn 
the lesson that the preacher ought to be far stricter with himself than 
with his hearers. The trumpet is also the signal of victory, and thus 
when the sound of the Archangel’s trump shall proclaim the final over- 
throw of Satan, death, and sin, the saints will praise the Lorp for His 
triumph. The /vé, or psaltery, as LXX. and Vulgate have it, as spe- 
cially used in religious music, denotes service to Gop. ‘They take it 
as the decachord, and remind us that it sounds from above, so that it 
denotes the glorification of the soul. The arf, a more secular in- 
strument, used at weddings and other festivals, praises Curist the 
Bridegroom, and summons to His marriage-feast. Sounding from be- 
low, it praises Him for deliverance from sorrow, and rejoices in the 
glorification of the body. 

4. Praise him in the cymbals and dances: praise him upon the strings 
and pipe. 

Cymbals ought to be, as in the Authorized Version, “mdre/, or drum, 
as LXX. and Vulgate, meaning the small tabret or tambourine played 
with the hand. Strained to the wood on every side, dry, and sounding 
under blows, they serve as a type of the martyrs, and of all who are 
crucified to the world, uttering praise to Gop most clearly when most 
severely afflicted. And dances, or, as LXX. and Vulgate, choir, denot- 
ing peaceful fellowship and joint harmonious action, which, S. Gregory 
reminds us, cannot be safely disregarded by those who play the drum. 
Strings, as very thin and strained with great tension, are types of all those 
who macerate the body with fasts and vigils, and are tightly fastened 
by the nails of the Cross, straining upward toward Gop, and giving 
forth sweet tones when touched by His fingers. The fife, or hand- 
organ, formed of several tubes of unequal length fastened together, 
signifies the harmonious concord of different graces and virtues, whether 
in one person or in many, united together by the band of charity. 

5. Praise him upon the well-tuned cymbals : praise him upon the loud 
cymbals. 

The difference of these instruments seems to be that the former were 
smaller and clearer-toned, intended to accompany the voice ; the latter 
louder and deeper, such as are used to clash in military music. Haymo 
very happily points out that as cymbals are always used in pairs, they 
may fitly denote those who ‘ consider one another, to provoke unto love 
and to good works,’ and to the praise of Gop. They are wed/-tuned, 
from the holiness of their deeds and words in accordance with the 
Divine will, oud in their clear boldness and in their full rejoicing. The 
Old and New Testaments, too, in their wondrous agreement and har- 
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mony, are wed/-tuned cymbals; as are also the heart and lips of a saint 
when in prayer or praise. And when the two great choirs of angels 
and men shall join together, blending in concord, and filling heaven 
and earth with melody, then Gop shall be praised upon the oud cym- 
éals. In this great concert for the marriage-feast of the Lamb, all the 
modes of producing musical tones are named, — breath for the trumpet 
and pipe, vibration of strings in psaltery and harp, blows for the beat of 
drum and clash of cymbals, all which are spiritual types of ourselves ; 
and then, lest aught should be lacking, lest the understanding should 
fail to accompany the voice, the Psalmist ends his great song with the 
words : 

6. Let everything that hath breath, praise the Lorp. [Alleluia.] 

When, at the creation of man, Gop made him a sentient and rational 
being, it is written that ‘ He breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul;’ and that same dvea¢h is meant here ; 
so that the words ought to run, Let every breath [or with Vulgate, 
spirit] praise the Lorp. It is with a most deep significance that these 
words form the antiphon to this Psalm when it is used in the Office of 
the Dead, as teaching us that when the body is crumbling in the grave, 
the soul is alive to Gop, and the whole being of man can say, ‘I sleep, 
but my heart waketh,’ which stands as the noble epigraph over the 
tombs of the kings of Spain in the Escurial. And as this vital breath 
comes directly from Gop, there is a deep truth in S. Augustine’s inter- 
pretation, that those who live the true life of the soul, those who are 
spiritual, are chiefly called on here to praise the Lorp, and to praise 
Him not here alone, where the drum and stringed instruments tell of 
mortification and suffering, and the cymbals teach the need of mutual 
aid, but in the full glory of heaven, where flesh, now incorruptible, and 
spirit are agreed, and the song of one is that of both. 


Then follows this noble conclusion to the whole work: — 


This great ‘ Book of the Wars of the Lorp,’ in which, as in no other, 
are set forth all the combats and victories of the spirit over the flesh, 
and of the saints over Satan and his angels, began with a beatitude, 
‘Blessed is the man that hath not walked in the counsels of the un- 
godly,’ and leads the advancing pilgrim along the way to the land of 
everlasting blessedness and praise. The first and second and third 
Books of the Psalter, close with ‘Amen, Amen,’ noting man’s persever- 
ance in prayer and firm confidence in Gop. The fourth book, with its 
foretaste of glory, blends the song of Moses and of the Lamb, and ends 
with ‘Amen, Alleluia.’ But the fifth, wherein the wars have ceased 
forever, terminates in that song of heaven alone which has itself no 
termination, coming as the crown of Curist’s victories and judgments, 
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as it is written, ‘And after these things I heard a great voice of much 
people in heaven, saying, Alleluia; Salvation, and glory, and honour, 
and power unto the Lorp our Gop: For true and righteous are His 
judgments: And again they said, Alleluia. And I heard as it were the 
voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many nations, and as the 
voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lorp Gop om- 
nipotent reigneth.’ So with the melody of heaven echoing around me, 
I, by the waters of Babylon, hang up this harp of the Lor», after striv- 
ing to sing His song in a strange land, saying to Him as I do so: 
‘And now, O Lorp Gop, if in this work I have said anything which is 
Thine, Thine own will recognize it; and if I have said anything which 
is mine, do Thou and Thine forgive it.’ What I have said of Thine, 
receive ; what I have ignorantly uttered of mine own, pardon; and 
bring us to that vision where we can no longer err,O Lorp Jesu Curist, 
to that happy life of praise and blessing where the unending song is 
uplifted. 

Now from all men be outpoured 

Alleluia to the Lorp; 

With Alleluia evermore 

The Son and SPIRIT we adore. 


Praise be done to the Three in One. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 


We have given this long extract in order to exhibit the pecu- 
liar character of this admirable work, which is unique among the 
many modern books published concerning the Psalms. To those 
who have any taste for such deep, thoughtful, loving, fanciful, 
varied, and intensely spiritual interpretations of that marvellous 
book of Psalms, this four-volume work of Neale and Littledale, 
with its honey gathered from a thousand hives, will be an in- 
valuable treasure. 

Among Dr. Littledale’s minor works, we should not omit to 
mention the little tract entitled Zhe Christian Passover,—a 
manual of instruction on the subject of the Holy Communion, 
which has circulated to the extent of many ten thousands of 
copies. Zhe Priest's Prayer-Book is also mainly his work, hav- 
ing passed through many editions, each of which was more or 
less enriched beyond those which went before it. The book 
includes a great variety of Offices for occasions not provided for 
in the English Prayer-Book or our own, and there is hardly a 
bishop in the Anglican Communion who has not found it help- 
ful now and then, if not oftener. Dr. Littledale’s name did not 
appear with either of these publications. His acknowledged 
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work on editions of the ancient Oriental Liturgies should not 
be forgotten. 

Of similar character to the Commentary on the Psalms is Dr. 
Littledale’s Commentary on the Song of Songs from Ancient and 
Medieval Sources, which he published not long after Dr. Neale’s 
death, inscribing it, “In Dear Memory of John Mason Neale.” 
In the /ntroduction there is not a little keen and conclusive 
criticism upon some of the modern theories and guesses about 
the authorship and meaning of the Song of Songs, our author 
defending the traditional view triumphantly. This Introduc- 
tion ends with a descriptive catalogue of no less than fifty-three 
works of commentators writing upon the Song of Songs. In 
the Preface, Dr. Littledale says of his own work: “ Its chief 
claim to attention is that it is almost exclusively a compilation 
from the writings of the Fathers and Schoolmen, with just so 
much illustration from ascetic writers, hymnodists, and poets, 
ancient and modern, as seemed to give point to their comments, 
and to make the continuous perusal of the volume an easier 
task. An attempt to bring to bear on the Canticles all the ap- 
propriate matter which exists, would simply have been to aim at 
turning into this one channel all the streams of the devotional 
theology of the Middle Ages, and would have defeated the 
intention with which the Commentary was undertaken, that of 
summarizing in brief and portable compass the results of seven- 
teen centuries of loving meditation on the Book of Divine Love.” 
As it is, in its abbreviated and condensed form, the book makes 
nearly four hundred pages. 

One chief field of Dr. Littledale’s labors has been that weekly 
paper, the Church Times, on which his pen has made itself felt 
from the first issue until the time of his death. We do not here 
refer to his letters on various subjects, signed with his name, 
though there were very many of them. But he was constantly 
writing editorials and reviews and notices of books, which gave 
the chief flavor and tone to that courageous and spicy organ of 
Church opinion. Through this channel he has probably done 
more to leaven Church thought than through any other, for its 
circulation is larger than that of the Guardian or any other 
Church periodical in the Anglican Communion. His many 
letters, signed by his own name, in the Guardian, the London 
Times, and other papers, besides numerous and most valuable 
review articles, testified his unceasing literary activity. 
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Besides all this, he kept up a very large private correspon- 
dence; and no confidential and trusted friend who enjoyed the 
privilege of this correspondence can ever forget its racy pecu- 
liarities. Whether on ordinary note-paper or on penny postal- 
cards, there was such a natural coruscation of genial wit and 
drollery, with rhyme in English and Latin, the two languages 
sometimes mixed up in the most astonishing way, the neatest 
classical phrases and the boldest dog-Latin intertwisted with one 
another, and every conceivable by-play of a mind relieving 
itself of the pressure of heavy labors by “ blowing off steam ” 
to a friend. He was especially interested in the progress of the 
Church in this country, and no English Churchman was better 
informed with regard to all Church questions among us here; 
and not a few of his regular correspondents were on this side 
of the water. 

Two of his latest and most valuable works were Plain Reasons 
against joining the Church of Rome and The Petrine Claims. 
The former of these showed clearly and conclusively the 
many points in which the Anglican position is superior to the 
Roman, and in all of which a man would be a clear Joser by 
going over to Rome. It was pungent and pointed from begin- 
ning to end. The Romanists felt it severely; but the answer 
attempted by Father Ryder, even with the sud rosé assistance 
of Cardinal Newman, failed to weaken its force, and the great 
S. P. C. K. has placed it on its permanent list of publications. 
There is a droll incident connected with the publication of this 
work. The London Record, which for many years was aii organ 
of the most virulent and least learned Low-Church opposition to 
everything like High-Churchism, received a copy of the work 
for notice; and its reviewer was delighted with the solidity, the 
keenness, and the conclusiveness of its proofs against Roman- 
ism. Noticing on the titlepage that there was no “ Rev.” before 
the author’s name, and that the degree given him was “ LL.D.” 
and not “D.D.,” he jumped to the conclusion that the author 
was some lawyer. He therefore closed his very complimentary 
notice by expressing the wish that the author’s namesake, the 
Rev. Dr. Littledale of 9 Red Lion Square, would read the book, 
and it would cure him of his leanings in the direction of Rome! 
The drollery of the idea that an author should cure himself of 
errors which he did ot hold, by reading Ais own book in which 
those errors were refuted, has seldom been exceeded in that line. 
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The other, and still abler work on 7he Petrine Claims, was 
the subject of a full review in our issue of last July, and we 
therefore say little about it now. It was not a defence of the 
Anglican ground, but an attack upon the Roman position as set 
forth by Roman advocates of ‘“‘ The Privilege of Peter,” and tested 
by the principles of the Roman canon law itself. It is absolutely 
unanswerable. The only wonder is that of all the Anglicans 
who have handled the controversy with Rome for three hundred 
years, xot one has thought of taking the same ground. He dem- 
onstrates by principles of Roman law and the bulls of Roman 
Popes, that the Papacy really came to an end hundreds of years 
ago, and that there has never since been any way even con- 
ceivable by which it may be restored! This is the most splendid 
stroke of controversial warfare that this age has seen, and it will 
be a long while before we hear the last of it. 

Two points only remain to be mentioned, without which our 
brief ‘notice would be culpably defective. The first is, that all 
this indefatigable literary labor has been performed although 
for the last twenty-five years of his life Dr. Littledale was a 
grievous sufferer in health, so as hardly ever to be free from 
actual pain. What would have been to others a valid excuse 
for idleness, was to him only an additional stimulus to go on with 
his extraordinary and multifarious literary labors. He wore the 
harness of battle down to the very end. 

The other point is that for all this lifelong, splendid, heroic 
service, the Anglican Church never had any preferment to offer 
him. He was left, through it all, to support himself by his own 
pen. It was almost the same with his predecessor, the accom- 
plished and devoted John Mason Neale, whose only preferment 
was to be Warden of Sackville College, East Grinstead, — a sort 
of home for a few indigent old women. To Dr. Littledale there 
was given not even so much as that! But this treatment ren- 
dered his devoted life-service only the more illustrious. And 
there are thousands and tens of thousands in the Anglican 
Communion who thank GoD for what he has done, who love his 
name for the sake of his life’s work, and who will not willingly 
let either him or his work be buried in oblivion. While the 
Anglican Communion can produce and keep such men, she can 


hold her own in the face of all Christendom! 
J. H. HoOpkKINs. 
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HAT the best authors are not always the best known or 
most widely popular, is unfortunately a fact, no matter 
what may be the causes therefor. This fact is strikingly ex- 
emplified by the recent republication of the Rev. Dr. Lowell’s 
novel, Zhe New Priest in Conception Bay. This work came 
upon the novel-reading public with all the charm of newness. 
It and its author aroused the attention of the critics; and the 
book at once attained a considerable vogue among the readers 
of the better class. And yet it was but the reissue of a work 
which over thirty years ago was read as attentively and praised 
as highly. But a generation of readers has passed away, and a 
new generation has grown up, to whom Dr. Lowell is compara- 
tively unknown. For years he has led the modest and unas- 
suming life of a priest of the Church he champions so vigorously 
in his book, broken occasionally by the appearance of some 
work of literature which has won the encomiums of the thought- 
ful; but these occasional efforts have not sufficed to make the 
author known outside of a small and select circle of apprecia- 


tive readers. 
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The writings enumerated above form the entire sum of Dr. 
Lowell's literary labors outside -f those involved in his duties 
as a parish priest and an instructor of youth. The list is not 
a large one, but it is more than sufficient, in the quality of the 
works therein included, to stamp the author as a writer gifted 
with that indefinable quality which men call genius. One long 
novel, a story of school-boy life, a few short character-sketches 
of a phase of life now forever passed away, and some poems, 
complete the tale of Dr. Lowell’s published works; but these 
few books have in them the seeds of life, and their beauty and 
power are sufficient to place their author far above the host of 
writers who turn out books as from a mill, which live a brief 
life and are then consigned to oblivion. 

Robert Traill Spence Lowell, the writer of these works, was 
born in Boston, on Oct. 8, 1816, being an older brother of the 
more widely known James Russell Lowell, their father being 
the Rev. Charles Lowell, sometime pastor of the West Parish 
of Boston. Robert Lowell was graduated from Harvard in 
1933, and at first studied medicine; but later, being attracted to 
the Church, he studied theology in 1839, was ordered deacon in 
1842, and ordained priest in 1843 in Bermuda, by Bishop 
Spencer of Newfoundland, in whose Diocese the Bermuda 
Islands then were. In the latter year he was appointed to the 
charge of the Mission Church in Bay Roberts, Newfoundland 
(“ Peterport” in the Mew Priest). In 1847 he returned to the 
United States on account of failing health. Soon, however, he 
entered upon mission work in Newark, N. J., where he founded 
Christ Church, and built there a handsome stone edifice in 
1849-50,' open, free to all, with daily services, which have ever 
since been kept up under succeeding rectors. In 1859 he took 
charge of Christ Church in Duanesburg, N. Y., remaining there 
for ten years, and then for four years he was the head master of 
S. Marks School, Southborough, Mass. In 1873 he became 
professor of the Latin language and literature in Union College, 
Schenectady, serving in that capacity for six years. - Since then 
he has been quietly resting. 

The New Priest was the author’s first published literary work, 
and when it appeared, in 1858, it at once elicited the favorable 


1 In the foundation of this Church, and the erection of the edifice, Dr. Lowell 
was greatly assisted by the munificence of that noble Newark Churchman, the late 
Jeremiah Garthwaite, Esq. 
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verdict of the highest class of critics. The publishers them- 
selves enthusiastically expressed their fullest confidence in the 
work, believing, as they said, that they had “ got the best book 
ever published in this country.” The North American Review, 
in the issue for April, 1859, praised it unqualifiedly. William 
Cullen Bryant in the New York Lvening Post, Dr. George 
Ripley in the Z7ribune, Dr. Caleb S. Henry in the American 
Church Review, Dr. Abraham Coles of Newark, Dr. Peabody, 
who pronounced it the best American novel extant, and other 
eminent critics, all joined in the chorus of praise. When the new 
edition came out in 1863, the titlepage bore the author’s name 
(it was published anonymously before), and again the critics 
gave the book their favor. An elaborate review in the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1864, carefully analyzed the work, and 
now in its third edition it is awakening a higher degree of atten- 
tion and praise than before. 

There must be some deep reason why this book should thus 
achieve a distinction rarely accorded to works of its class. Let 
us see if we cannot discern it. It is not a professedly religious 
novel, though there is much of religion in it, and the conflict 
between two opposing religious systems forms its principal 
motive; it is not merely a love-story, though it is permeated 
with the highest and purest forms of love; it is not a story of 
adventure, nor a study of national characteristics of life and 
scenery, though all these elements find abundant recognition 
in its pages. While not in any degree following the ideas and 
methods of the realistic school of fictionists, — indeed, it was 
written before the modern absurd theories of realism were in- 
vented, — it is highly and intensely realistic, for its characters 
are real characters, who move among real scenes and are moved 
and actuated by the real motives of human life. 

It is plain to the reader that the author describes scenes with 
which he is perfectly familiar. In the flush of youthful enthu- 
siasm he spent several years as a missionary worker in the 
field he depicts with a true pen,—a willing exile, he calls 
himself, laboring for his MASTER in a far-away region, unknown 
to, and uncared for by, the great majority of the people of this 
great republic. There, on the southern coast of the island of 
Newfoundland, of which the interior is even now but little 
known, in one of the few and small fishing settlements of 
that land, while following day by day the simple life of the 
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inhabitants, and learning to know them in their homes and in 
their hearts, he gathered the inspiration for this book; and be- 
cause it is so true, so real, so human, as well as because the 
scenes and pictures of life are so new and strange to the ordi- 
nary reader, the book has lived, and now, more than thirty years 
after its first publication, it is renewing its early success, and 
bringing fresh fame to its author, who in his declining years 
sees the work of his youth teaching to a new generation those 
same lessons of faith, hope, and love which it taught to our 
fathers. 

We may look at the Mew Priest from several different points 
of view. First, as a novel. It fills the first requisite of a novel, 
for it is a story of exciting interest. It has a plot which was 
not only new when it was written, but is new still, and this plot 
is carefully and consistently developed; and when the reader 
gets well into the current of the story, he is swept irresistibly 
along until the final climax is reached. The character of the 
New Priest himself, lightly touched in the earlier chapters, 
develops under the author’s hand, until the interest in his 
mental struggles becomes more and more intense, and when 
the culmination is reached, and the heroic priest undoes the 
wrong of the later years, to right the wrong of the earlier years, 
we rejoice with him and those who have suffered with him; and 
then comes that last sad scene, where the tragedy of human 
life is revealed in all its awfulness, and we lay down the book, 
knowing, indeed, that it could not have been otherwise, but full 
of sorrowing sympathy with those who most demand it. The 
young Englishman who thinks that he finds there is something 
lacking in his early faith, and turns to the Roman Church to 
fill his need, even though in so doing he is forced to sacrifice 
the dearest hopes of his worldly life; the devoted wife and 
mother who follows her husband into the alien Communion, but 
earlier than he finds it hollow and false, and whose future is 
then devoted to his reclamation, — both appeal strongly to the 
reader, for there is no note of insincerity in the character of 
either of them. Each is actuated by the highest ideal of duty, 
and each is impelled by the purest motive, so that when in the 
end truth and right do prevail, and the broken allegiance to 
the true Catholic Faith is restored, we hardly know whom to 
admire the most, the man who has come out victorious from 
the long struggle, or the noble wife who has seen her highest 
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hopes fulfilled. When this result has been reached, it would 
have been a distinct lowering of the lofty tone of the book to 
have these two resume the ordinary human relations of husband 
and wife. There is nothing purer on earth than true conjugal 
love, and though marriage may not be a ‘sacrament of the 
Gospel,” it is a state blessed by GOD Himself in the garden of 
Eden, and honored by our SAVIOUR at the Wedding Feast of 
Cana; but the consecration of suffering through which these two 
had passed, sublimated even their love for each other, so that 
artistic justice demanded the tragedy in the snow which fol- 
lowed so speedily. 

This undoubtedly is the main plot of the story; and the de- 
tails of the life and sorrowful incidents in the history of Skipper 
George, — his daughter Lucy and her lover James Urston, the 
lovable Father Terence, the wily Father Nicholas, the repentant 
Ladford, the abduction of Lucy, and the delightful Mr. Bangs, 
— all work together to bring out the story of Father de Brie and 
Mrs. Barré into clearer prominence. These subsidiary details, 
though so interesting in the mere reading of the book, are only 
parts of the machinery by which the great design of the book 
is operated. They all form powerful factors in the working 
out of the great problem in Father de Brie’s mind; and each 
incident contributes its separate influence in the final solution 
of that problem. It is a mistake, we think, to consider the 
story a mere romance of the heart, even though that element is 
so powerfully brought out that we cannot fail to be influenced 
by it. 

But there is another view to take of this remarkable book. 
Apart from its merits as a story, it is a clear unfolding of the 
differences between Anglican and Roman Catholicism. In this 
respect it is essentially the product of a combination of Angli- 
can theology and American training. The book has a very 
clear didactic purpose; and though it is not obtrusively brought 
in during the reading of the story, it impresses the reader very 
vividly after the reading has been finished. A very careful analy- 
sis is made of the position of the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
regard to each other, and to the female sex generally. The New 
Priest, Father Ignatius de Brie, is one of a trio, each invested 
with a distinct individuality. It is one of the greatest evidences 
of the carefulness with which the book has been written, that 
there is no confusion, even momentary, of the characters of 
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these three priests. Father Terence O’Toole, the eldest cf the 
three and the one highest in authority, is an Irishman, with an 
Irishman’s firm faith and kindly heart, but utter absence of the 
logical faculty. We see this in his conversations with Mr. 
Bangs, the Yankee. The interviews between these two, when 
Mr. Bangs goes to be converted, are very amusing; but he who 
sees only the amusing side of the conversation loses much of 
its subtlety. In reality these conversations are polemics of 
great force; and the apparent acceptations by Mr. Bangs of 
Father Terence’s arguments, with his quaintly humorous but 
always pertinent illustrations, are in reality strong contradic- 
tions of the good old priest's entire theories, though their humor 
is apt to blind us to their force. Dear old Father Terence is a 
very lovable character. There is not a shadow of envy or mal- 
ice or any uncharitableness in his heart; and when to his great 
sorrow Father de Brie announces to him that he cannot any 
longer maintain his character as a Roman priest, and that he 
has gone back to his old Church and his old Faith, even then 
the dear old man blurts out, ‘“‘ May ye never be the worse of it! 
Stay! what's to hinder me saying, ‘GOD guide ye!’ annyway? 
and d/ess ye and bring ye right.” 

Father Nicholas Crampton is quite another character. He 
is an Englishman and a Jesuit; wily, smooth, insinuating, fer- 
tile in resource, and unscrupulous when occasion serves, he is 
the type of the priestly politician. To him the end always 
justifies the means. As Father Terence said, “ Crampton is a 
deep, hard man.” He is a shrewd fencer in conversation; and 
in his interviews with Father Terence, the innocent, straightfor- 
ward old man is completely puzzled and overthrown by his more 
subtle brother. But even Father Nicholas is not a match for 
Mr. Bangs; and as these two walk together through the rooms 
of the convent, a battle of wits ensues which is exceedingly 
interesting. 

In Father de Brie, however, we see the intellectual type. 
He does not believe simply because the Church has told him 
to, as Father Terence does and advises him to do; nor can he 
adapt his belief and practice according to the necessities of 
‘present comfort or future advancement, as Father Nicholas is 
always ready to do. His mental struggles with his doubts, and 
his final victory over them, are told with great power. With 
him conscience is the supreme arbiter of his acts, and to its 
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dictates he is willing to sacrifice everything. In fact, the im- 
pression produced upon the reader by the character-drawing of 
these three priests, is that we love Father Terence, we despise 
Father Nicholas, and we admire and respect Father de Brie. 

In a review of an earlier edition of this novel, the writer in 
the Christian Examiner said, “ It contains the strongest trumpet- 
blast against Romanism which has been written since the Trac- 
tarian movement toward Rome.” The “trumpet-blast” is 
indeed here; it is shown how Rome makes the way toward 
her easy, but how hard and toilsome is the way back! He 
who views Rome from the outside sees the best side of her, 
and Walter de Brie was blinded by the brilliant glamour, and 
ensnared in the meshes of her net, as have been so many before 
and since; but when once inside of the circle, the scales gradu- 
ally drop from his eyes, and the threads of the mesh part one 
by one, till at last he sees clearly what he has given up, and 
how little he has gained in exchange. But the reviewer in his 
last phrase betrayed that he had an altogether perverted idea 
of the meaning and scope of the Tractarian movement, which 
was intended to emphasize the true Catholic character of the 
Church of England in entire opposition to the claims and 
charges of Rome, and with this view, as we read this book, the 
author is in full sympathy. The Tractarian movement, there- 
fore, instead of being toward Rome, was altogether against 
Rome; and to counterbalance the few who could not fully ac- 
knowledge the catholicity of the English Church, and sought 
that catholicity in the Church of Rome, as De Brie did, it saved 
hundreds from going to Rome who, yearning for catholicity, 
were taught by the Tractarians to find it fully in the Church 
of their native land. This was the sort of Catholic that De 
Brie was at last. In his interview with Father Terence, he 
firmly denied that he had forsaken the Catholic Faith. “ Ah, 
Father,” said he, in that memorable interview, “ the Church that 
has not only the old priesthood, but the old Faith and the old 
worship and the old ways, is the old Church. . . . I am in the 
old way forevermore, until after the Day of Judgment.” And 
this too was the sort of Catholic that Mrs. Barré was, for ,she 
declares it; and we take it that Dr. Lowell himself is this sort 
of a Catholic. “Oh, I was in the Catholic Church! I had all 
truth!” exclaims Father de Brie; and to this Church and this 
truth he turns at last, like a tired child to its mother’s breast. 
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We must constantly bear in mind that this book was first 
published in 1858, some thirteen years before the dogma of 
papal infallibility was promulgated by the Vatican Council of 
1871. In reading the book, we find the course of the papal 
development so clearly outlined and foreshadowed that we can 
hardly realize that the book was not written in the light of the 
knowledge of later events. This testifies in no small degree to 
the remarkable prescience of the author, —a foreknowledge 
which was not possessed even by many eminent Roman Cath- 
olics themselves, and especially by the author of Keenan’s 
Catechism, bearing the printed authorization of Archbishop 
Hughes, wherein the idea of papal personal infallibility was 
ridiculed and held up to scorn as a Protestant invention. But 
Dr. Lowell evidently saw that the trend of development in the 
Roman Church inevitably led to this goal, as the trend of 
Mariolatry had already led to the promulgation of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception in 1854. 

So, indeed, the Mew Priest is a trumpet-blast against Rome; 
but it is equally a trumpet-blast in favor of the full catholicity 
of the Church of England. It is the Old Church, the old Faith, 
the truly Catholic and primitive Creed, that are held up for our 
admiration and fealty ; and if we may use the language of party, 
we should characterize Dr. Lowell as a High Churchman, —a 
Catholic Churchman. Forty years ago it cost something to be 
a High Churchman; but forty years ago Dr. Lowell founded 
Christ Church in Newark -—a free Church with daily services — 
and a weekly celebration of the Holy Eucharist, and on that 
foundation it stands to-day. The doctrines that he proclaimed, 
and the Faith that he taught then, are wrought out in this book. 

Dr. Lowell has taken for the motto of his story the couplet 
which ends every strophe of the first chorus in the Agamemnon 
of AEschylos: — 


Aidwov, athwov, eiré, 70 8 ed vixaru, 
which is translated on the titlepage, 
Woe! Woe! 
But right at last, though slow. 
In the translation of this play, made by Dean E. H. Plumptre, 
of Wells, England, it is rendered, — 


Oh, raise the bitter cry, the bitter wail, 
Yet pray that good prevail. 
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The whole burden of the book is the conflict between right 
and wrong, and the final prevailing of good, and though to the 
waiting and sorrowing hearts it is indeed slow in coming, it does 
come at last. 

The tragic element is predominant through the whole story ; 
but it is not the tragedy which comes through men’s evil pas- 
sions, but rather that which follows upon false steps in life. In 
this respect the book is like a Greek drama, with its consistent 
and irresistible following out of the idea of Fate. But there are 
many touches which lighten up the whole, standing out in 
strong contrast. The character of Mr. Bangs, the irrepressible 
Yankee, is full of humor. The innate shrewdness of the New 
Englander, the combination of unfailing good-nature, large- 
heartedness, and the aggressive spirit of go-ahead-ativeness, — 
all are clearly depicted. So too the sweetness of disposition 
of Skipper George, and his unfaltering trust in his SAVIouR 
under repeated and severe afflictions, are exceedingly attractive. 
Mrs. Barré and her little daughter Helen at once arouse the 
reader's sympathy, and the touching conversation between 
Helen and Father de Brie is full of innocent pathos. Mrs. 
Calloran, the magistrate, and particularly Ladford, the smuggler, 
are well-drawn and individualized; and though Lucy Barbury 
and her lover, James Urston, are not so much before the reader 
as some of the others, they are real flesh and blood. Indeed, 
the truly remarkable life-likeness of the various characters is 
one of the strongest features of the book. Almost in the very 
beginning we are struck with the descriptive power of the 
author in Skipper George’s narrative of the loss of his two 
sons; and the scene of Father de Brie’s final sleep on his bed 
of snow is a tragic poem of exquisite beauty. 

Then, too, real wit is not absent, as witness the account of the 
various decipherings of the hieroglyphics on an excavated stone, 
—one referring it to the Indians, another to the descendants of 
the lost tribes of Israel, and a third to the early Scandinavian 
explorers. 

There is not a weak character in the book, though many 
strong ones. Even the pompous magistrate, and the conse- 
quential editor of the local Roman Catholic paper, are drawn 
with a strong, free hand, and the island scenery and dialect of 
the humble fishermen are distinctly brought out. 

But we must linger no longer in the consideration of this 
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work, fascinating though it may be, for the other writings of Dr. 
Lowell demand some brief attention. The three stories of an 
old Dutch town which the author calls “ Westenvliet” are 
directly in the line of a style of composition which the present 
writer has in another place urged on story-writers, — that of 
depicting the vanishing and vanished phases of our national 
life. The Dutch town of these stories cannot be seen now. 
The life here pictured has forever passed away, and yet no true 
understanding of the beginnings of our national life can be had 
without a knowledge of it. The historian cannot give us this 
knowledge, for he deals only with external facts; but the novelist, 
if he be true to his art, enters into the very home, and lays bare 
the hearts and motives of his characters. This is just the 
feature which we find valuable in these three stories, entirely 
apart from their high degree of merit as stories. 

When this book was first published, Dr. George Ripley said 
in the New York 7ribune: “ A soft pathos is often blended 
with his humorous pictures, reminding the reader of the gra- 
cious touches ot Washington Irving, but with a force and vitality 
not always founa in the compositions of that most genial and 
beloved of American writers.” This is high praise, but it is not 
undeserved, and in these stories are noticeable the same careful 
development of character and close observation that stands out 
so prominently in the Mew Priest. Especially are these partic- 
ulars to be seen in the second of the three stories, — M/r. Scher- 
merhorn's Marriage and Widowhood ; the transition in John 
Schermerhorn from the perfect peace and happiness of his 
wedded life to the utter despair that overcomes him after his 
wife’s death, is very gradual and indeed almost imperceptible, 
and yet the reader instinctively feels, without definitely realizing 
it, the coming sorrow. As in the Greek tragedies, the actual 
death-scene is not brought on the stage. It is not even de- 
scribed; but the reader feels the full weight of it as powerfully, 
and perhaps more so, as if it were put before him with all its 
harrowing details. It was not his lack of affection for the living, 
but his overpowering love for the dead, that caused John Scher- 
merhorn to neglect (apparently) those who still had a claim 
upon him. 

The first story in the book is highly original and exceedingly 
clever. The man in the picture and the man in life, separated 
by an interval of two centuries, and so intimately brought to- 
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gether and apparently so one, is an attractive and well wrought- 
out study. This sketch is a fine illustration of the effect of a 
chance word upon an impressionable mind. 

Here is the comparison of the man in the picture and the 
man in the story, giving incidentally the daily dress of our 
Dutch forefathers: — 


Mr. Van Emerle smiled too ; for at the very spot on which the under- 
witted lad had set his finger was clearly to be seen an odd-looking little 
Dutchman, not unlike — indeed, very like — Van Zandt. Now that 
the baker and vegetable-seller had resorted for comfort and inspiration to 
his pipe, the likeness was the more striking. The dress was by no means 
the same, for the painted man wore a bright red jerkin or doublet, and 
brown small clothes and gray stockings, against the modern man’s dark- 
brown, ill-fitting coat and trousers; but there was the same great nose, 
with the same small eyes, the short neck and hunched shoulders, the 
same big hands and feet. Add now to Van Zandt the misshapen old 
hat, which he was scarcely ever (if ever) without, indoors or outdoors ; 
and although the crown in the picture was 2 cut-off peak (or truncated 
cone, to satisfy men of nice speech) and the living man’s was a short- 
ish cylinder, and although the Westenvliet head-gear could not quite 
match in its rim the broad fiaps which came down over back and 
shoulders of the prototype in the painting, yet so overcoming was the 
likeness in general outlandishness and ugliness that Dominie Van 
Emerle’s smile became before he thought (which was only a moment) 
a laugh of surprise. 


The philological attainments of Doctor Campbell in this story 
will prove interesting and instructive : — 


‘I know who he is,’ said the Colonel. 

‘ And where he comes from?’ asked the medical man. 

‘ From the land of steady habits, somewhere.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said the other; ‘land of wooden nutmegs; and of what 
else ?’ 

The Colonel smiled, and said, ‘ I suppose “ notions.” ’ 

‘Ah! you ’re as good at guessing as you are at reasoning. Now, see 
here! You think the Yankees invented “notions” and wooden nut- 
megs ; what does n-o-t-i-o-n spell?’ Dr. Campbell asked. 

‘If I hear the letters rightly, they used to spell “ notion,”’ said the 
Colonel. 

‘Well, now, I’m not much of a reader, but I took my degrees 
at the Academia Jacobi Sexti Regis, in Edinboro’.’ (‘I hope its list 
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of professors is as long as its name,’ said the Colonel, smiling, and look- 
ing to the Dominie. The Doctor smiled also and bowed.) ‘ Now, 
that’s a Latin word I gave ye; I met it in my Pliny, and it means 
“ wood-cucumber,” if that 's anything to wooden nutmegs.’ 

‘ But,’ said the Colonel, ‘that doesn’t look like a Latin werd, — 


“ n-o-t-i-o-n.””’” 

‘Yes, but it is; and it means what I tell ye, and shows that the Ro- 
mans invented the name and the thing before —’ 

‘ But —’ began the Colonel. 

‘But me no buts! Now, before ye fault my Latinity, go and seek it. 
See, here ’s a candle, — no, it’s light enough ; just go into my library 
overhead (ye ’re not afraid?), and look in my Forcellini, — my great 
lexicon.’ 

The Colonel went. 

‘There ’s no such book there, though the word ’s good; guantity ’’ ll 


not trouble Azm,’ said Dr. Campbell, as the door closed. 


The third story, Master Vorhagen’s Wife, who was not his wife 
at all, is in one respect the most valuable of the three, for here, 
more than in the other two, are the peculiarities of the old 
Dutch life and character depicted. The time is when slavery 
still existed in New York State, and the Dutch element was yet 
prominent, — two conditions which have now vanished. 

The description of the Pinkster festival in Master Vorhagen's 
Wife is exceedingly interesting. The scene is one which cannot 
now be witnessed anywhere in this country, and such a descrip- 
tion as this possesses a value far beyond that which makes it 
interesting simply as a part of the story. Among our German 
citizens Pfingst- Montag is kept as a holiday at present, but the 
Dutch Pinkster had especial features which have died out with 
the Dutch decadence. 

In quite a different line is the school story, Antony Brade. 
Dr. Lowell has himself been the head master of a boys’ school, 
and is thoroughly at home in his description of school-boys’ life 
and pranks. The mystery which surrounds the hero piques the 
imagination; and the book is full of interest and the proper kind 
of excitement. It is wholesome reading for boys, but there is 
nothing of the namby-pamby or goody-goody sort of writing. 
The boys of S. Bartholomew’s are just like other school-boys ; 
they have their good and bad qualities, their jealousies, quarrels, 
and even their fights; they are shown in their class-rooms and 
in their dormitories, in their sports and in their work, and in all 
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they are natural boys, neither prigs nor villains, of full spirits, 
healthy appetites, both mental and physical. They act as we 
know boys act, and not as some would-be moralists would have 
them act. 

Dr. Lowell’s style, at all times clear and fluent, sometimes 
rises to heights of real poetry, which needs only a few rhythmic 
changes to make it poetic in form as it is in fact; and then in 
matters of pure description he is exceedingly attractive. Take 
the description, for instance, of the school-boys asleep, after the 
sports, duties, and excitements of the day are over: — 


Who ever has lifted the curtains of boys’ alcoves, soon after their in- 
mates have gone to bed, and has looked lovingly in, has seen a pretty 
sight. Generally the faces are lying most restfully, with hand under 
cheek, and in many cases looking strangely younger than when awake, 
and often very infantile, as if some trick of older expression which they 
had been taught to wear by day, had been dropped the moment the 
young, ambitious will had lost control. 


How perfectly true this is, as any one who has seen boys 
asleep can testify, — 

The lids lie shut over bright, busy eyes; the air is gently and evenly 
fanned by coming and going breaths ; there is a little crooked mound 
in the bed ; along the bed’s foot, or on a chair beside it, are the day 
clothes, — sometimes neatly folded, sometimes huddled off in a hurry ; 
bulging with balls, or in the lesser fellows, marbles; stained with the 
earth of many fields where woodchucks have been trapped, or perhaps 
torn with the roughnesses of trees on which squirrels’ holes have been 
sought ; perhaps wet and mired with the smooth black or gray mud 
from marshes or the oozy banks of streams, where muskrats have been 
tracked. Under the bed’s foot, after a hard share in all the play and 
toil of the day, lie the shoes, — one on its side, — with the gray and 
white socks, now creased and soiled, thrown across them ; a cross is at 
the head, some illuminated text at the side; and there, in their little 
cells, squared in the great mass of night, heedless how the earth whirls 
away with them or how the world goes, who is thinking of them, or 
what is doing at home, the busiest people in the world are resting for 


the morrow. 
The picture, drawn with so loving a hand, is perfect; and we 


can see the boys as the author saw them. 
College boys will appreciate the Rosecruceans and the mys- 
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terious Cana Lux. Reg. ap. Hol. XXIV. Hor. 84, Hod. and its 
eventful sequel. 

Scattered throughout all of these prose works are some very 
beautiful poems. One of them, ‘‘ A Carol for the Young Wife,” 
in Mr. Schermerhorn’s Marriage and W.dowhood, presents a 
very striking resemblance in feeling to the wedding song in 
Edwin Arnold’s /udian Song of Songs, written long afterward. 
The resemblance is not in language nor rhythm, but purely in 
feeling; the warmth and glow of color and expression in the 
later poem are very distinctly anticipated in the earlier one, 
though in all outward particulars the two poems are so differ- 
ent. Nevertheless, one familiar with Arnold’s lovely idyl will 
certainly call it to mind when reading Dr. Lowell's Wedding 
Carol. 


A CAROL FOR THE YOUNG WIFE. 


Come forth, thou pretty bride! With dainty feet 

Tread thy fair world, where sun-driven shadows fleet. 

This earth is thine, with thine own sky above ; 

And these thy flowers, wherewith the earth blooms love. 
Come forth, where all things wait! 


See! this is not the world where thou wast born; 

This is no world thou sawest yestermorn ; 

The mead, the water, rock, and height, and tree, 

A new life wear, this day, sweet bride, for thee ! 
Come, ere the hour wears late! 


Some of the poems in the New Priest we fina in the volume 
of Poems of 1864. As a poet, Dr. Lowell shows the same 
strength which he exhibits as a prose-writer, and these poems 
are not merely pretty pieces of versification such as any cul- 
tured man might write, but they are genuine outpourings of the 
poetic spirit. Indeed, not infrequently grace and smoothness 
of diction are made to give place to strength. The volume is 
not large; the author has not wasted himself in effort, but he 
has something to say, and the impression formed upon the 
reader is that each single poem in the book has demanded 
utterance. There is a note of spontaneity in every one, and 
repeated readings serve to disclose new elements of strength 
and beauty. 

Some of the lyrics have had great effects. It is related that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s recital of the “ Relief of Lucknow” 
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was a wonderful effort. The late eminent critic, Edwin P. 
Whipple, declared that this recital was one of the most marvel- 
lous things that he had ever heard. This poem was written in 
1858, and the same subject has presented its attraction to many 
later poets. The translation of Burger's “ Lenore,” which Dr. 
Lowell made in 1846, is a powerful rendering of this weird Ger- 
man ballad, and the stirring lyric, “‘ The Massachusetts Line,” 
written in 1861, and reprinted by the hundred thousand, is said 
to have been a promiaent cause of the election of General Butler 
as Governor of Massachusetts. 

Among these poems are a number on religious subjects, and 
one or two in the form of hymns, which are worthy of being 
included in hymn collections of the Church, and especially at- 
tractive to the present writer is “ A Song for Christmas,’ —a 
real Christmas carol. 


Carol, Christians! CuristT is here! 
Carol for this Baby dear! 

This is Man, but Gop, the more; 
Sing beside this stable-door! 


This our King, without a crown 

In a manger is laid down, 

Where the Maid, with meekest hands, 
Wrapped Him all in swathing-bands. 


Ages long ago He came, 

Lived and died, yet is the same; 

He, who, slain ere things were made, 
In this stall, a Babe, was laid. 


Sing, good Christians! come and sing! 
Praise our CHRIST, and praise our King! 
Gladdest Night! Most happy Morn! 
CuRIsT our Lorp this Day was born! 


Sing our best, both young and old! 
Never heart, this time, be cold! 
Never eye of love be dim! 

Who love others, they love Him. 


The poems in this volume are on many different topics, and 
the last eleven are under a special heading, “ Songs of our Holy 
War.” These were written during the stormy and perilous days 
from 1861 to 1863. Most of them are adapted for singing. 
“The Massachusetts Line” goes to the tune of “ Yankee 
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Doodle,” which the author claims to be the best and only his- 
torical air we have, — an air which in slower time and with ex- 
pression can not only stir the blood, but draw the tears of one who 
has the truer sense. The “ Hymn for the Host in War,” dated 
July 15, 1861, is adapted to any stirring common-metre tune, 
and the “ Prayer in the Fight,” which is a translation from Ko6r- 
ner, is in the exact rhythm of the original “ K6rner’s Battle 
Hymn,” and can be sung to the same music. The first and 
longest poem in the book is a tragedy from the Greek, entitled 
“ The Delphian Children and their Lost Hope,” and its strength 
and pathos will appeal irresistibly to all who love true poetry. 
Here is a clean-cut cameo, with not a word too much: — 


4 AN ANTHEM CAROL FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Out of the highest heaven dropping 
Like tinkling rain upon the sea, 

Came sweet music, swelling, stopping: 
*T was the angels’ symphony. 

‘Glory be to Gop on high !’ 

Rain like lightning round the sky ; 
Then, like rain-drops, fell again, 

‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!’ 


Christmas has had an especial attraction for the author, for 
there are several poems in this small book on the holy festival, 
— carols, songs, hymns, and sermons in verse. 

In general, it may be said that Dr. Lowell’s literary labor is 
marked by three distinct characteristics, — strength, beauty, and 
sincerity. The element of strength is seen in the descriptive 
portions of the Mew Priest, where the peculiarities of the natural 
scenery of Newfoundland are depicted in a few words, but with 
vivid distinctness. The same element enters into the poem, 
“ Newfoundland,” beginning — 

O rugged land! 

Land of the rock and moss! 

Land whose drear barrens it is woe to cross ! 

Thou rough thing from Gop’s hand! 

O stormy land! 

Land where the tempests roar! 

Land where the unbroken waves rave mad upon the shore, 
Thine outwalls scarce withstand ! 


Whatever be the topic under discussion, the reader feels that 
here is a strength born of intimate knowledge, with perfect fa- 
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cility of expression. In these days, when there is so much 
pointless and profitless writing, so much flabby and jelly-fish 
description, it is a relief to come upon a writer who makes one 
feel and see and hear the truth in Nature and in life. And 
whether we take the inhabitants of Newfoundland in the Mew 
Priest, or the old Dutchmen and their negro slaves in the Stories 
from an Old Dutch Town, or the school-boys and their masters 
in Antony Brade, we find them all truthfully and naturally set 
before us. There is no confusion of character, and each actor 
in these various scenes retains his own personal characteristics, 
and each one is developed in his own way. This forms the ele- 
ment of strength, and the impression on the reader is a consistent 
one. 

Beauty and sincerity go hand in hand, for insincerity is never 
beautiful. Though there is a mystery surrounding Antony 
Brade which is not cleared up till the final chapter, the boy 
himself is so honest, straightforward, manly, and sincere that 
the sympathy of the reader is always with him. It has not un- 
frequently happened in modern fiction that the reader’s sym- 
pathies run in an opposite direction to that intended by the 
author, but it is not so here. Dr. Lowell knows boys well; he 
has been himself both a scholar and a teacher, and consequently 
his school-boys are drawn according to Nature. We know them, 
and recognize them as typical American school-boys. 

And, again, these three prose works are directly in the line of 
a school of fiction which it is of the utmost importance to en- 
courage. All over our country —and in this broad phrase 
should be included the entire North American continent — are 
many distinctive national features which deserve a permanent 
record. The immigrants from every nation on the globe are 
settling here and producing a composite race, which in course 
of time will lose the distinctive characteristics now prevailing. 
As the constant amalgamation of races goes on, old types die 
out, and are replaced by very different ones. Even the Yankee, 
Mr. Bangs, in the Mew Priest, true enough and plentiful enough 
half a century ago, is becoming scarce as the years go on, for 
the influx of English and Irish and French Canadians into New 
England is rapidly altering the character of the people there. 
The Dutch element of New York State is to-day hardly more 
than a memory, surviving chiefly in the names of certain 
well-known families. These fleeting elements of our national 
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life must be caught and recorded by the novelist, for the his- 
torian cannot do them justice. Consequently, such works as 
these of Dr. Lowell always will maintain a value and an 
interest, while the ordinary society novel will die out and be 
forgotten. 

It seems important and necessary just at the present time 
to call attention to these works of Dr. Lowell and the class 
of writings in which they stand as eminent examples, for the 
favorite fiction of the day has become so permeated with the 
obnoxious features of the extreme realistic school that there is 
some danger that our country may be considered chiefly as a 
producer of this baneful and baleful form of fiction. We need 
novels that contain imagination and poetic beauty rather than 
the hideously ugly (so-called) transcripts from Nature, no 
matter how photographically faithful these may be. A novel 
should not be a photograph (which is merely a mechanical 
work), but a painting, which is a work of art; and a painting is no 
less true, — indeed, far more so in a higher sense than a photo- 
graph, and Dr. Lowell’s novels deservedly rank in this higher 
class. It is a pleasure to commend them to the reading public. 


D. E. HERVEY. 











president Eliphalet Mott potter, 


S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 


Adbvocate-Liegent and General Secretary of the Church 
University Board of fiegents.' 


HE subject presented in the January number of the 

CHURCH REVIEW has led to so many inquiries as to 

the Church University Board and its Advocate and General 

Secretary, that President Potter has kindly consented to the 
publication of the following sketch. 

President Potter originated and brought to the General Con- 
vention of the Church, held in New York in October last, the 
measure unanimously adopted by that body for the benefit 
of the educational interests of the Church, constituting the 
Church University Board of Regents, of which he was ap- 
pointed Advocate-Regent and General Secretary. 

The following joint resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the General Convention in S. George’s Church, New York, 
Oct. 15, 1889: — 


Wuereas, This Church, by the action of the General Convention, 
can give encouragement to her schools, colleges, academic and theo- 
logical institutions, inviting their co-operation, securing help in their 
behalf, and advancing the educational interests of the Church ; 

Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That a body to be 
known as The Church University Board of Regents be constituted as 
follows: Three members of this Church shall be appointed by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Bishops on Christian Education, three more by 
the Committee of the House of Deputies on Christian Education, and 
one more by the two Committees on Christian Education, acting jointly, 


1 It is our intention to present a brief biographical sketch of the head of each 
educational institution the history of which we shall give in future volumes of the 
Review. In view of President Potter’s article on the Church University Board of 
Regents in our last issue, and his connection with that body, we have requested the 
accompanying sketch from Professor Vail for this the following volume of the 
REVIEW. 
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the last-named Regent to serve as Advocate in awakening and securing 
the interest and assistance of the Church. These seven Regents may 
elect five more, but the total number of Regents must not exceed 
twelve. They may appoint an Advisory Committee to further the 
educational interests of schools, colleges, academic and theological 
institutions of the Church. 

The Board shall have two chief functions : — 

First, To promote education under the auspices of the Church, and 

Second, To receive and distribute all benefactions that may be in- 
trusted to it. 

It shall report to the next General Convention a detailed scheme of 
organization and operation. The Regents appointed under this resolu- 
tion shall continue in office until the next General Convention, or until 
their successors are appointed, and shall have power to fill vacancies 
ad interim, 


At a meeting of the Regents in the Diocesan House, 29 
Lafayette Place, New York, where quarters have been freely 
furnished by Bishop Potter, action was taken unanimously 
resulting in the following communication, which has been duly 
sent out by the Committee: — 

New York, Feb. 10, 18go. 

The General Convention of 1889, with a view to give encouragement 
to Church schools, colleges, academic and theological institutions, in- 
viting their co-operation, securing help in their behalf and advancing 
the educational interests of the Church, ‘constituted the Church Uni- 
versity Board of Regents with two chief functions: first, to promote 
education under the auspices of the Church, and second, to receive 
and distribute all benefactions that may be intrusted to it.’ The 
Regents are : — 

The Bishop oF ALBANY, Chairman, The Bishop or Minnesota, The 
BisHop OF TENNESSEE, Rev. Dr. Morcan Drx, Rev. Dr. D. H. GREER, 
Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntincron, Rev. Dr. E. N. Porrer, Advocate ; 
Messrs. Henry Coppfe, Henry DrRisLeR, SAMUEL ELiot, W. P. JoHN- 
ston, G. W. VANDERBILT. 

Secretaries of the Board are: Rev. Dr. A. Mackay-Smiru, Record- 
ing; Rev. Dr. W. M. Hucues, Corresponding. 

The Board of Regents have taken two initiatory steps, one to secure 
an act of incorporation in the State of New York, the other to open 
communication with the educational institutions of the Church, and in 
order to effect this latter object have appointed the undersigned a 
Committee of Correspondence. 
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We now address the letter to the faculties and teachers of our schools, 
colleges, and theological seminaries, requesting them to correspond with 
us, and to suggest any measure by which they think the Regents may 
assist their labors, or may contribute to the general work of Christian 
education. Our appeal to you for information from your point of view 
will be regarded, we trust, as evidence of our respect for your experi- 
ence and judgment, and of our strong desire that through this corre- 
spondence and its results every teacher and every pupil of the Church 
may be ultimately benefited. If you wish any part or the whole of your 
reply to be treated as confidential, it will be. 

We ask you to direct your communications to Samuel Eliot, 44 


Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
D. H. GREER. 


W. R. HuntincrTon. 
S. Extor. 


The following Certificate of Incorporation was secured at the 
request of the Board by JAMES F. RUGGLES, Esq., counsellor-at- 
law, 146 Broadway, New York: — 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 
OF 
THE CHURCH UNIVERSITY BOARD OF REGENTS. 


WE, the undersigned, being all of full age, and citizens of the United 
States and citizens and residents of the State of New York, being de- 
sirous of forming a society under and by virtue of an Act of the Legis- 
ture of the State of New York, entitled, — 

‘An Act for the incorporation of Benevolent, Charitable, Scientific, 
and Missionary Societies,’ passed April 12, 1848, and the several Acts 
extending and amending the same, or supplemental thereto ; DO HEREBY 
CERTIFY, That we have associated ourselves and do hereby associate our- 
selves to form a body corporate, or society, together with such others as 
may hereafter become associated with us, and pO HEREBY make, sign, 
and acknowledge this Certificate and hereby declare the objects and 
purposes for which the said Corporation or Society is formed. 


ARTICLE I.—The corporate name by which the Corporation or 
Society shall be known in law is Zhe Church University Board of 
Regents. 


ArTICLE II. — The objects and purposes for which said Corporation 
is formed are to create a fund or funds to aid the educational interests 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
and to take, receive, hold, apply, and distribute the same and all gifts 

16 
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and benefactions which may be granted, devised, or bequeathed to said 

Corporation, and to give aid and encouragement to schools, colleges, 

academic and theological institutions. 

ArticLe III. — The name of the city and county in which the 
business of the Corporation is to be conducted is the City and County 
of New York. 

ArtIcLE IV. — The number of Trustees to manage the affairs of said 
Corporation shall be six. 

ARTICLE V.— The names of the trustees for the first year of its ex- 
istence are, Morgan Dix, David H. Greer, William R. Huntington, 
Eliphalet N. Potter, Henry Drisler, George W. Vanderbilt. 

ArTICLE VI.—A majority of said Trustees are citizens of and resi- 
dents in the State of New York. 

In Witness Whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names, the twen- 
ty-third day of January, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety. Morgan Dix, David H. Greer, W. R. Huntington, E. N. 
Potter, Henry Drisler, George W. Vanderbilt. 


The following forms were furnished at the request of the 
Board by Mr. James F. Ruggles, who freely contributes his 
services : — 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I HEREBY give and bequeath to the Society known as The Church 
University Board of Regents, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York, the sum 0f........ccccccscccccessessces dollars, to be paid to said 
Society within..........ccccccccesrses years after my death, and to be applied to 
the uses and purposes of said Society. 


FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTION. 


In consideration of the efforts of the Trustees of the Church Univer- 
sity Board of Regents, to create a fund or funds to aid the educational 
interests of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, and to give aid and encouragement to schools, colleges, 
academic and theological institutions; and of the agreement of said 
Society to take, receive, hold, apply, and distribute said fund or funds 
and all gifts and benefactions which may be granted, devised, or be- 
queathed to said Corporation, — the subscriber hereby agrees to pay to 
the said Society, known as The Church University Board of Regents, 


incorporated under the laws of the State of New York,..........sccsscescesseeeee 
ey SEE payments, to be applied to 
the uses and purposes of said Society, —the first payment to be made 
IE Di Raccevsnsessoneseis BN Ci ccichionscvstnnicse 18 
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The following is extracted from the full and favorable refer- 
ence to this subject by the Bishop of Albany in his address: 


The General Convention has taken a long and wise step in advance, 
it seems to me, in the creation of the Church University Board of Re- 
gents. The strong and stirring words of this year’s Pastoral Letter 
are in the same line of emphasizing and impressing the importance 
of Christian Education upon the Church’s plan. Hitherto the two 
Houses have had each its own Committee on Christian Education. 
Sometimes, within recent years, these two Committees have met in 
joint session; and three years. ago they were permitted to sit together 
during the recess of the General Convention. Out of this really has 
grown the present important movement. It was proposed by the Presi- 
dent of Hobart College, and virtually decided upon at a meeting of 
Christian educators called winter before last, under the auspices of 
the two Committees. 

The purpose of this Church University Board of Regents is ‘to give 
encouragement to Church schools and institutions of higher learning, 
and by a central Board to invite their co-operation, secure the help of 
Churchmen and others in their behalf, and promote the educational in- 
terests of the Church.’ It is to do for education what Boards have 
done for missions, to focalize and concentrate and intensify interest. It 
is to do for our own schools and colleges what the Boards of Education 
in the Presbyterian Church, for instance, have done nobly and gener- 
ously for their schools. And the importance of it cannot be overrated, 
if one remembers what large numbers of Church children are educated 
in Roman Catholic or other denominational institutions, or in insti- 
tutions with no religious training, or let it be said with shame, in institu- 
tions whose strong and scarcely concealed drift is irreligious, if not 
infidel. When one sees what really large amounts of money have been 
given by Churchmen in the past to sustain schools over whose religious 
interests, to say the least of it, the Church has no control, it is a matter 
of most serious interest that something should be done to unify and 
illustrate and emphasize the strong value of Christian training on the 
Church’s lines. 


Bishop Whipple expressed his confidence from his knowledge 
of the East as well as of the West that liberal and hearty sup- 
port was sure to be received from the Church at large. He 
writes of the “ Certificate of Incorporation,” or charter, “I am 
delighted with it, so simple and yet explicit.” The Board is 
also assured of cordial sympathy and Godspeed throughout 
the South. 
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Bishop Coxe writes: ‘‘ Your Board of Regents is a grand in- 
stitution.”” He proposes (as do others in aid of the enterprise) 
to give the subject a PROMINENT PLACE in the ADDRESS or 
CHARGE to the Diocese. 

The Bishop of New York, among others interested in this 
Church educational institution, writes, cordially commending 
the article in the CHURCH REVIEW for January, 1890, which 
treats at length of the establishment, progress, etc., of the 
Church University Board. 

The Hebdomadal Board of the University of the South hav- 
ing appointed a Council, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor Rev. 
Dr. Telfair Hodgson and the Rev. Profs. Du Bose and Thomas 
F. Gailor, write to express the profound satisfaction of the Uni- 
versity of the South with the action of the General Convention 
in appointing a Church University Board of Regents. 

They recognize three pre-eminent advantages to be gained 
by the constitution of the Board; namely, — 


I. The attention of the laity of the Church at large will be called in 
a public and authoritative way to the claims and the necessity of 
Christian Education. There are Churchmen, both clergymen and lay- 
men, who have publicly and privately repudiated the idea of a Church — 
and inferentially of a distinctively Christian — University. Earnest men 
have been compelled to hear and deplore the expression of such senti- 
ments, and have become sick at heart in realizing the indifference of the 
Church, which once claimed pre-eminence for its hold on education, and 
which is now surpassed in that respect by a number of sects, some of 
which started out by depreciating the impossibility of so-called secular 
knowledge. It is a grand thing, therefore, when this Church of ours 
openly, publicly, and emphatically asserts the need of Church educa- 
tion and Church universities, and practically condemns the indifferent- 
ism which commits our youth at the most impressible age to influences 
which, if not avowedly sceptical, are certainly unchurchly and not for 
Faith. We thank Gop for this much ! 

II. The official appointment by the Church of such a Board of re- 
sponsible and leading men and their legal incorporation, will unques- 
tionably create a confidence in the minds of business men that the 
money they give and bequeath to educational purposes will be wisely 
bestowed and administered. 

III. Such a Board, by the due exercise of its right of visitation, will 
tend to unite our Church colleges and open up sympathetic and help- 
ful communication between them, and will also be able to spread infor- 
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mation among the laity of the Church as to what our Church colleges 
are really accomplishing, what are their special needs, and what success 
can reasonably be expected from them. 

The Committee have also been instructed to say that while the great 
work of the Board of Regents will be to rouse the interest and, if pos- 
sible, the enthusiasm of the Church at large, their first work is to bring 
the whole matter before the Trustees and Faculties of the colleges them- 
selves ; and in accordance with this conviction the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the Hebdomadal Board : — 

Resolved, That the Reverend President Potter, Advocate and Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Church University Board of Regents, be and is 
hereby requested to visit Sewanee during the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees — that is, between July 31 and August 7, 1890—to address 
the members of the University in behalf of the Board of Regents. 


President Potter has accepted the invitation, having pre- 
viously visited the Cambridge Divinity School and the Theologi- 
cal School at Alexandria, Virginia, and many other institutions 
as well as parishes, presenting the Cause. 


President Eliphalet Nott Potter is the youngest son of Maria 
Nott (daughter of President Eliphalet Nott), and of Alonzo 
Potter, third Bishop of the undivided Diocese of Pennsylvania. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the nine sons of Bishop Alonzo 
Potter all reached maturity. That they are well and widely 
known will be recognized, as in connection with this sketch we 
recall the names of the late Hon. Clarkson Nott Potter and the 
late Gen. Robert B. Potter; and the names of the sons still 
living, — Howard Potter, of the banking-house of Brown Bros. 
& Co.; Edward Tuckerman Potter, formerly a distinguished 
architect of New York, now of Newport; the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, Bishop of New York; Mr. F. Hunter Potter, musical 
critic, translator of Consuelo, etc.; Col. James Nelson Potter; 
and Hon. William Appleton Potter, late government architect, 
and now of New York. 

Before entering college the subject of this sketch studied at 
the Protestant Episcopal Academy in Philadelphia, and the 
preparatory department of S. James’s College, Maryland. He 
graduated at Union College in 1861. 

He pursued his theolegical studies at Berkeley Divinity 
School, and was ordained by his father June 22, 1862, Deacon 
in S. John’s Church, Troy, N. Y. (of which his brother Henry, 
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the present Bishop of New York, was the rector), and Priest, 
March 19, 1865, in the Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York, of which the beloved Dr. Muhlenberg was then pastor. 
He was assigned by his father to mission work in Pennsylvania 
in the Lehigh Valley. During the autumn of 1862 he estab- 
lished mission stations and parishes there, and during his min- 
istry three church buildings and two rectories were erected and 
paid for at Allentown, South Bethlehem, and Allentown Fur- 
nace. In June, 1865-66, remaining Rector of the Church of 
the Nativity, South Bethlehem, he was appointed Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees and first Professor of the Lehigh Univer- 
sity, and gained the reputation of a successful teacher. March, 
1869, while retaining a lectureship in the Lehigh University, he 
became Associate Rector of S. Paul’s Church, Troy, N. Y. 
While there, the mission at North Troy was established, and its 
church building erected and paid for, together with a new 
Sunday School building and parish-house adjoining the mother 
parish. On April 28, 1870, he was married by his uncle, 
Bishop Horatio Potter, to Miss Helen Fuller, daughter of the 
late Joseph W. Fuller, Esq., then one of the wardens of S. Paul’s 
Church, Troy. In the summer of 1871 he was called to the 
Presidency of Union College, which was understood to repre- 
sent Christian Unity. Having consummated the union of sev- 
eral educational institutions at the capital of the State with 
Union College, in Union University, in 1873, President Potter 
was appointed Chancellor of the University. During his ad- 
ministration of the presidency, Union College received, through 
bequests, gifts, endowments, etc., benefactions amounting to 
more than half a million of dollars. Additional buildings were 
erected, and the large interest of Union College at Hunter's 
Point, which the stringency of the times had imperilled, pro- 
tected. Liberal provision was secured for prizes, scholarships, 
students’ aid, etc., the number of students steadily increased, 
and at the close of his administration, commendatory resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed by the Corporation. His publi- 
cations have been chiefly occasional sermons, addresses, articles 
in magazines, and memoirs of Dr. Taylor Lewis and Dr. Isaac 
Jackson. He also edited the Three Witnesses to the Truth of 
Religion. In 1888, he delivered the annual oration (published 
by the Convocation of the State) on “ Education and the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York.” The degree of Doctor of 
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Divinity was conferred on him in 1871 by Columbia College, 
and the degree of Doctor of Laws, in 1880, by Williams College, 
and the D. C. L., in 1889, by Trinity College, Toronto. 

Before entering college he made the round tour of the world. 
He was made an officer of the ship on which he had embarked 
as passenger. Impressed with the need of Christian labor in 
behalf of the sailors, he had begun this work during his voy- 
ages, and intended to continue it as a layman in the merchant 
marine. On landing, having stated his intention, his father de- 
cided that he must first go through college. Before the four 
years’ course was ended it was evident that the propitious time 
for the proposed work had passed; and he entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1867, having received leave of absence 
from the Church of the Nativity, he again sailed and visited 
England and the Continent. 

In 1884, having been called to the presidency of Hobart 
College, he visited Geneva, and then sailing February 12, he 
made a tour in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, and visited Con- 
stantinople and Athens, reaching Rome to celebrate the Holy 
Communion on Easter Day for the Rev. Dr. Nevin in S. Paul's. 
By way of France, Spain, and Portugal he returned to England. 
At this time he was offered the headship of the proposed Uni- 
versity in California, since established and largely endowed. He 
had several years earlier visited California on his way to South 
America. But he had now decided to work in connection with 
the educational institutions distinctly connected with his own 
Church, and therefore wrote from Keble College, Oxford, Ascen- 
sion Day, 1884, accepting the call extended to him by the Trus- 
tees, unanimously and cordially indorsed by the able Faculty 
of Hobart College. From his interest and early experience in 
missionary and parish work, it was with unfeigned regret that 
he realized that the duties at Hobart, which he had but just 
begun, bound him in honor to decline the Episcopate of the 
Diocese of Nebraska, to which he was elected June 25, 1884. 

“ The encouraging progress, harmonious relations, and fidel- 
ity to good scholarship and training” which he found at Hobart 
have, as he recently said, “happily continued.” Fire-proof 
buildings for the library, reading and lecture room, and for the 
Alumni Hall, the Museum, and the Gymnasium have been erected, 
furnished, and paid for. Additions have also been made to the 
College property and equipment, and the library, as well as to the 
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numbers of the College; for which, as he further said, “ thanks 
are due to his accomplished colleagues in the Faculty and to 
the Trustees and friends of the Corporation.” Upon receiving 
his acceptance of the presidency of Hobart, Bishop Coxe wrote 
to President Potter: ‘‘ My very dear Friend and Brother, — 
Gop be praised! I have your letter and shall soon have you 
in my Diocese. I want your reception to date from the earliest 
minute.” 

The Senior member, Professor Smith, wrote for the Faculty, 
among other strong words of welcome, saying, “ How rejoiced 
we all are that you are coming to Hobart!” and soon after 
added the following cordial comment on the declination of the 
Episcopate: “I cannot tell you how delighted we are at the 
final settlement. Not that we had any reason to believe that 
you would fail us. For my part, I felt well assured that what- 
ever the papers might say, there was no reason for alarm, 
unless the word came from you. I appreciate how difficult has 
been your position, and with what deliberation and caution you 
have been obliged to act. I am sorry for the Diocese of Ne- 
braska, so far as their disappointment is concerned, and am 
sure that they must feel that you have treated them with the 
utmost consideration. GOD grant that you may never have 
reason to regret your decision to come here, and that we may 
all work cheerfully and heartily together to promote the best 
interests of education and the Church!” 

Mr. Peter Richards, of the Board of Trustees, wrote: “I 
trust we may show our appreciation of your decision by render- 
ing you loyal support in the work you have consented to under- 
take for Hobart.” 

At a meeting of the Associate Alumni of Hobart College, 
held June 26, 1884, it was resolved that the following minute be 
entered on the records: — 

“The Alumni of Hobart College have heard with very great 
pleasure that the Rev. Dr. Potter has accepted the office of 
President of the College unanimously tendered him by the 
Trustees. Under his experienced mastership they look for- 
ward with more than ordinary confidence to the future of the 
College, and they gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered them of assuring the newly elected President of their 
firm support and cordial co-operation in all his endeavors to 
promote the interests of the College.” 
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The hopes and desires of the authorities and the Alumni of 
Hobart: College have not been disappointed. President Potter 
has worked with strong will, energy, and judgment for the in- 
creased prosperity of the institution. Funds have been col- 
lected and buildings erected. A library, rapidly increasing, 
stands first among many new facilities. To students deserving 
and needing aid the President has always furnished it, —to be 
returned to help others in need, if prosperity attends those thus 
aided. Strong mentally and physically, devoted to his work, 
generous and hospitable, he justly deserves honor, admiration, 
sympathy, and support, while, not forsaking the College, he 
adds, with its cordial consent, labors as Advocate-Regent in be- 
half of the extended educational interests of the Church. 

The last Commencement marked the termination of the fifth 
year of Dr. Potter’s presidency. The event was signalized by 
an expression of unanimous commendation. 

The action of the Alumni was as follows: — 


Wuereas, this year concludes the fifth year of the presidency of the 
Rev. Eliphalet N. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., therefore — 

Resolved, That it gives the Associate Alumni of Hobart College sin- 
cere pleasure on the conclusion of this half-decade of his administration 
to offer him their congratulations, and to express their gratification at 
the greatly increased and improved equipment of the College, as well as 
their appreciation of its harmonious management ; and also to record 
their confidence that the coming five years will exhibit equal increase 
and improvement. 


From the Faculty the following letter was received: — 


To President Potter: 

Dear Str, — The members of the Faculty of Hobart College desire 
on its behalf to express to you now, after half a decade of your admin- 
istration, their sense of the advantages accrued to the College during 
your government, and their confidence in you, and desire for the con- 
tinuance of your presidency. 

The College, which, when you took charge of it, lacked some of the 
most essential things, and especially a fitting library, a gymnasium, and 
a museum, has now a very respectable store of good books, an admir- 
able fire-proof library building, an excellent gymnasium, and an ade- 
quate museum. The number of its active friends and the interest of 
the Alumni in the affairs of the College have greatly increased ; and 
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although a sufficient endowment of the College is still a desideratum, 
the foundations are laid for a better future, and you have many encour- 
agements to pursue those efforts which are demanded by the needs of 
the various departments. ‘The number of students of the right quality 
is not, to be sure, what we should desire, or what we hope for in the 
future ; but we do not permit our impatience to mislead us so far as to 
lay to the administration a state of things the causes of which are suf- 
ficiently evident to any one who approaches the question in a candid 
spirit. 

We have perfect confidence in the devotion of the Board of Trustees, 
and in yours, to the welfare of the College ; and that both they and you 
will do everything that is for the best interests of the institution. We 
wish to put on record that during the five years of your administration 
the Faculty have known no dissension among themselves, and that their 
relations were at all times perfectly cordial and based on mutual respect 
and good-will. And we close with a sincere expression of a hope that 
you may long continue to guide our affairs and see the best fruit of 
your assiduous care. We remain, Reverend Sir, with great respect, etc. 


The following resolution was adopted unanimously by the 
Standing Committee of the Board of Trustees on Finance and 
the College : — 

Resolved, That we have read with pleasure the letter addressed by 
the Faculty to the President of the College, and heartily concur in the 
sentiment therein expressed. 


The above letter and resolutions having been presented to 
the Board of Trustees at their annual meeting, June 26, 1889, 
the letter of the Faculty and the resolution of the Alumni were 
directed by the Trustees to be entered on the minutes. 

The action of the Standing Committee on Finance and the 
College was approved unanimously and ordered to be recorded 
as the action of the Corporation. 

In 1890-91 three scholarships, of the annual value of two 
hundred and eighty, one hundred and seventy-five, and one 
hundred and fifty dollars respectively, will be awarded for con- 
spicuous excellence at the examinations for admission to the 
classical course. The award will be based on the results of the 
regular September examinations; and applicants must send 
written notice of their intention to enter the competition to the 
Dean, Prof. W. P. Durfee, before the examinations begin. 
Competitors are recommended to see to it that this notice is in 
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the Dean’s hands at least as early as the Tuesday preceding 
Commencement Day. No scholarship will be awarded to any 
person whose average of marks falls below eighty per cent. 

Of the competitors who fail to obtain any one of the scholar- 

ships above named, the two having the highest average of marks 
will receive an amount sufficient to defray their necessary travel- 
ling expenses, not to exceed the sum of twenty-five dollars in 
‘either case, and if admitted, the remission of so much of their 
tuition fees as may be necessary; and other unsuccessful appli- 
cants who have attained at least eighty per cent will have their 
tuition fees remitted. 

These scholarships and remissions will be continued for four 
years, provided that the standing of the beneficiary continues 
to be such as to entitle him to honors under the rules. 

The first scholarship, of two hundred and eighty dollars, is 
sufficient to cover all necessary expenditures except washing 
and clothes; the second will probably be enough for tuition, 
room-rent, books, stationery, and contingent expenses; and the 
third will cover all that the second covers, except the cost of 
books and stationery. 

The catalogue also shows the entrance to be the largest for 
many years. The desire for mere numbers has never swerved 
the authorities of the College from their long-established policy 
of maintaining a standard of scholarship entitling Hobart Col- 
lege to a position in the front rank of the collegiate institutions 
of our country; and it has resulted that though the College 
is not large, there are “ those who love it,” as Daniel Webster 
put it in his famous and pathetic and successful plea in the 
Dartmouth College case. Illustrations of this feeling are the 
new scholarships and the dinner just given by Clarence A. 
Seward, LL.D., of New York, an Alumnus, and President of 
the New York Alumni, where more than one hundred guests 
were invited to meet the President and Faculty of Hobart Col- 
lege. The published report states that Mr. Seward, who was 
loudly cheered, gracefully welcomed his guests and thanked the 
President and Faculty of Hobart College for their conscientious 
work for the College, which made its reputation for scholarship 
equal to that of any college in the land. 

There were three responses to the toast of “ Alma Mater.” 
President Potter made the first. Part of what he said was as 
follows: — 
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Our host authorized me to announce to the Corporation the founda- 
tion of scholarships which, with your approval and that of the Faculty 
and Trustees, I will in our next catalogue name, in commemoration of 
his gift, the Clarence A. Seward scholarships. 

Thanks to the Chancellor of the College, the place honorably filled 
for some past years by the Bishop of New York, who has come not 
infrequently to Geneva despite his many other duties. Some of you 
recall the sparkling addition to our Commencement exercises and col- 
lege dinner last June of the rhetorical, brilliant, and brotherly passage- 
at-arms between the Bishops of New York and Western New York. If 
a century hence, at America’s second centenary in New York, Bishop 
Potter’s centennial sermon of last year is again read and applauded by 
millions, no less immortal, perchance, will be the portrait of the model 
bishop he has drawn this year, and in which we of Western New York 
perceive the portraiture of the great Bishop De Lancey’s successor, the 
true friend and Trustee of Hobart College, our own beloved Bishop 
Coxe. [Cheers.] 

The old-time college president spoke, as a matter of course, of re- 
ligion and learning as of first importance. The modern man expects to 
hear, not of metaphysical concepts, but of physical biceps. Let me, as 
a nineteenth-century, or in the spirit of a twentieth-century college 
president, assure you that ‘ the boys’ are muscular Christians, and that 
athletics ‘boom’ among us. You will permit me to mention that learn- 
ing also makes good progress at the College. 

As there may be some old-fashioned, conservative Churchmen pres- 
ent, permit me a word also as to religion. Our chaplain, enforcing 
Christian truth in attractive forms, and able lectures on the evidences, is 
himself (being one who not only points but also leads the way) an evi- 
dence of the force of united religion and learning. [Cheers.] 

And we give our farewell word of thanks for revived interest and 
helpfulness to you, Alumni, who will yet see that all shall be supplied 
to furnish for her perfect work your loved and honored Alma Mater. 


Mr. Seward’s generosity in the matter instanced above and in 
other matters of a similar character, unites with indications from 
distant quarters of revived interest in Church education to 
strengthen materially the hands of President Potter in the great 
work in which he is engaged. 

CHARLES DELAMATER VAIL. 
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History of the United States during the First Administration of Thomas 
Jefferson. By HENRY ADAMS. 2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 


— work, which has appeared without flourish of trumpets, is a 

valuable addition to our political history. Well written, in terse 
and vigorous English, and with no attempt at fine writing, it contains 
important statistics, vivid descriptions of social life, and portraitures of 
men, with clear and just judgments, deduced with almost mathematical 
precision. 

The proportions of the work are thoroughly well adjusted ; the dra- 
matic effects are admirable ; the material and economical conditions of 
the country are enlivened with illustrative anecdotes and characteristic 
sketches. Mr. Adams gives us his estimate of the intellect of New 
England as compared with that of the Middle States, and of both 
as compared with that of the South. His means of comparison are 
found chiefly in the literary efforts of these different sections. 

His chapter on the inauguration of Jefferson describes the man and 
the scene most effectively. The new President was very tall, being six 
feet, two and a half inches in height; his complexion was sandy, or 
rather, intensely freckled ; he sat in a lounging manner on one hip; he 
had a rambling look, and talked incessantly ; he wore a blue coat, a 
gray, hairy waistcoat, a red under-waistcoat, green velveteen breeches 
with pearl buttons, yarn stockings, and, when at home, slippers down at 
the heel. 

The story that he wished to emphasize his democracy by riding to 
the Capitol on horseback, hitching his horse, and then lounging up 
to take the oath, is declared to be untrue. It was told by Mr. John 
Davis, the Englishman, and was long accepted ; but Mr. Davis was not 
there, and was simply duped by some story-teller. Mr. Thornton, the 
British minister, who witnessed the scene, says that Jefferson went to 
the Capitol on foot, in his ordinary dress, escorted by a body of militia 
artillery, and accompanied by cabinet officers and members of the 


House. 
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Washington and Adams had read their annual messages, appearing 
in person before the Congress. Jefferson regarded this as an imitation 
of England, and therefore to be avoided. He sent his message to 
the Houses, and thus instituted a custom which ever since has been 
followed. 

A most important subject which was to have happy issue afterward 
was the possession of Louisiana, which had belonged to France, had 
been ceded to Spain, and was about to be retroceded to France. The 
eyes of all our people were upon this territory, not without the hope 
that with its constantly changing fortunes it would some day fall into 
our hands,—a hope to be realized sooner than was expected. 

The chapter on Toussaint L’Ouverture is the clearest and most judi- 
cious statement of the character and conduct of that negro chieftain we 
have ever seen. Portrayed by friends and foes, he has appeared as a 
saint or a devil. Abolitionist doctrinaires like Charles Sumner, and 
good Free-Soil poets like Whittier, have endeavored to make out of this 
cunning, skilful, cruel, and ambitious man a great deliverer and a 
splendid hero. Mr. Adams puts him in his right place, allowing all his 
good qualities, but not blinded by partisan infatuation as to his grievous 
defects and faults. If Bonaparte’s conduct in alluring him to France 
and immuring him in the cell where he died, is to be blamed for its 
hypocrisy, it must be said that it was that of Greek meeting Greek, and 
that to secure Toussaint’s person seemed to be essential to the system 
which Bonaparte was establishing. If the negro chief was a usurper 
and a tyrant on French soil, his fate was an alternative which he ought 
to have expected. 

And now we come back to Louisiana. The general pacification of 
Amiens, which was intended to be perpetual, was rudely ruptured in 
1803. The Territory of Louisiana had been ceded by Spain to France ; 
it was manifest to Bonaparte that as soon as war should break out with 
England the possession of this territory would be a serious evil to 
France. He was therefore very glad to sell it in that year to the United 
States. It would have been at once wrested from France by England, 
and so it was well sold at any price. On the other hand, it was of 
great importance to us to acquire it at almost any price. Serious 
questions presented themselves, however, to our Government. The 
Louisiana debate was loud and angry; many persons considered its 
acquisition ‘unconstitutional, but the opinion of the majority was that 
it was so important to possess it that necessity compelled the purchase. 
The old status of the Union certainly would be set aside. If purchased 
by the Federal Government, to whom did it belong and what should be 
done with it? Heretofore the United States had owned no territory ; 
new States were at once formed out of territory ceded by individual 
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States for that purpose. Would that newly acquired territory belong to 
the Central Government at Washington, or to the States? If to the 
States as a co-partnership, would it not be controlled by the Federal 
Government? The opinion prevailed that the States had nothing to 
do with it, but that it might be held by the Government as United States 
territory and admitted piecemeal in the form of new States. 

Mr. Adams is very interesting in his account of the trial of diplomacy 
between Monroe and Talleyrand ; in his statement of our relations with 
England ; in his enumeration and portraitures of Jefferson’s enemies. 
The second volume closes with the negotiations between England and 
Tripoli, in which we had a peculiar interest. 

In a future number we shall consider the two remaining volumes. 
We cannot close this notice without expressing again the pleasure af- 
forded us by the perusal of this well-written and extremely interesting 


work. 
Henry Coppke. 


The American Commonwealth. By JAMES BRYCE. 2 vols. London and 
New York: Macmillan and Company. 


The critical world has passed judgment upon this work. The author 
was already known by his Ho/y Roman Empire and his Transcaucasia 
and Ararat. In the former he displays that extensive historical learn- 
ing required for the elucidation of his subject, and in the latter he ap- 
pears in the totally different character of an enthusiastic adventurer, 
climbing to the summit of that world-renowned peak alone, when de- 
serted by the Cossacks and Curds, who were deterred from the ascent 
by superstitious fear. 

He was also an Oxford Professor, holding the chair of Civil Law, 
from which he lectured upon the whole range of Constitutions from 
the Archons of Greece to the Republics of America. He touched the 
early classic themes with the familiarity of a learned Roman. The 
writer of this notice well remembers the presentation to the Chancellor 
by Professor Bryce of the candidates for honorary degrees, at the Oxford 
“commemoration ” in 1870. His current Latin speech, much of it 
apparently improvised, but always Ciceronian, seemed like a vernacular. 
His prelections as Regius Professor of Law gave testimony of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the international relations of governments. Thus 
fully furnished as to material and vehicle of thought, he has undertaken 
to analyze and expound our Constitution, with a particularity and a 
practical knowledge which would have been considered impossible to 
any but an unpartisan American. In this regard he is quite in con- 
trast with all other foreigners. 
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When De Tocqueville wrote for the prize of the French Academy 
his work on Democracy in America, it was regarded as a very remark- 
able production, but in point of fact it was the American Republic as 
seen through a French medium. He failed to perceive, although he 
made an honest effort to do so, the delicate character of the points 
arising in the trial of the Constitution, — the adjustment of the practice 
to the theory. 

Distinguished Englishmen, making very brief visits to this country, 
and afterward writing about our institutions from necessarily imperfect 
knowledge, have made such gross and grotesque mistakes as to awaken 
inextinguishable laughter. Not to speak of former writers, it will suffice 
to allude to Mahaffy, who when he left his Greek antiquities stultified 
himself by talking nonsense to the students at Yale; to Edward A. 
Freeman, who in his American lectures was so puerile as to arouse the 
anger of his hearers by telling them what every child learns at school, 
— American primers with the flavor left out ; to Matthew Amold, who 
patted us on the shoulder with overpowering patronage, telling us how 
to behave @ /a mode Anglaise. Americans are no longer patient learn- 
ers in the first form of English instruction ; they are even beginning to 
feel that they can teach England much to her well-being, and there- 
fore this gentle condescension no longer has a raison a’ étre. 

We turn from it with pleasure to receive such a work as that of 
Professor Bryce. It displays full knowledge and great painstaking. He 
has sought the aid of the best American authorities, and his work is 
conceived in a courteous, congenial, and even fraternal spirit. 

He treats first, in detail, of the National Government, its origin, and 
the process of its formation. The weakness of the Federal system 
is frankly discussed ; the danger of its dissolution by secession or re- 
bellion is carefully considered. Then the practical relations of the 
National and the State governments are clearly pointed out, not with- 
out valuable suggestions as to the development of the Constitution. 
He then turns to the State governments and deduces the value of local 
authority in administering civil law. 

The portion of the work which treats of political parties in the past 
and in the present is very clear and judicious. He speaks with sur- 
prising intelligence of “the machine;” rings, bosses, spoils, and 
corruption and boodle are laid open as if he had belonged to an 
investigating committee. 

We must be frank in saying that in his chapters on public opinion 
he hardly does justice to that sounding vox populi which in the current 
of events is so often a voice from heaven, at least in America. If the 
majority tyrannize, it is not long before another majority comes to 
depose the tyrant and recrown offended justice. 
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If government by opinion be somewhat inconstant, let us enlighten 
and correct opinion, and the inconstancy will disappear ; for after all, 
the best government is that of enlightened opinion. 

In his account of our social institutions, wherein he treats of every- 
thing which can influence society, he devotes one chapter to the ab- 
sence of a capital, which in reality means the absence alike for the 
Federal Government and the States of what might be called court cities. 
The so-called capitals of the States are generally unimportant towns, 
the names of which it puzzles our school-children to remember ; but 
is it not better so, — that mere legislation should be made in the com- 
parative quiet of Albany or Harrisburg and uninfluenced by the local 
clamors and conflicting interests of New York or Philadelphia? 

Mr. Bryce’s work is worthy of a far more sifting review; this must 
suffice to present it most favorably to such of our readers as have not 


already perused it. 
Henry Copper. 


The Political Problem. By ALBERT STICKNEY, Author of Democratic 
Government, etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The author of this interesting book is a careful and enthusiastic 
student of constitutional government, and a Democrat, both of the his- 
toric and party type. Sometimes his imagination outruns his judgment, 
which caused one of his critics to pay him a doubtful compliment, that 
“his elegantly made and interesting book will be classed with the Ufopia 
of Sir Thomas More and the Repudiic of Plato.” 

Starting with the postulate that the supreme power of the State is in 
the hands of the people, he tries to demonstrate that in practice it is 
not so. The popular government has been in theory the government 
of the masses and majorities. The methods of selecting officers are evil, 
because in the first place they create a privileged class; in the second 
place, the creation of this class by pot-house politicians debars the best 
citizens from taking part in the public service, and takes the power out 
of the hands of the people, where it belongs; thus the free political 
thought and action of the individual are prevented, the efficient admin- 
istration of public affairs is obstructed, responsibility is removed, official 
corruption is made easy, and partisanship takes the place of patriotism. 

Having shown how widely the practice differs from the theory, the 
author propounds the needed changes, premising what the chief ends 
of the government should be: It must secure full individual action 
and at the same time the supremacy of the people’s will, and by this 
conjunction, it must insure efficient administration. The first long 
step toward this result is found in “he pudlic meeting, in which all repre- 

17 
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sentative action should be proposed and explained. In the next place, 
the administration should have but one head. In the third place, the 
popular assembly is the great transcendent supervisor of public affairs. 
and of the administration. While these suggestions commend them- 
selves to thoughtful students of government, the great difficulty of mak- 
ing these changes, even should they be accepted as reasonable and just, 
becomes at once apparent. ‘There is a conservatism quite apart from 
that of thoughtful men, who reason to their results; it is the enforced 
conservatism of custom and constitutional law, with the established fact 
that men will never vote to disfranchise themselves. In plain language 
it is the almost impossibility to amend what has been constitutionally 
established. The rigorous article of the Constitution relating to amend- 
ments shows this upon its face. Some of the greatest changes have 
been made via facta, or by a very forced interpretation of the instru- 
ment itself. Custom is equally strong to prevent change. But when 
thoughtful patriots write their views for the benefit of the nation, such 
works will do much, directly and indirectly, to enlighten and purify our 
administration of government, and to incite our best men to the duty of 


taking a full part in our public service. 
Henry Coppee. 


The Aztecs, Their History, Manners, and Customs. From the French of 
Lucien Briart. Authorized translation by J. L. GARNER. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg and Company. 

This is an octavo of attractive appearance, both externally and in- 
ternally, containing 333 pages of excellent typography, and a score of 
wood-cuts illustrative of the text. The French author of the work 
spent many years in Mexico, though it is safe to assume that the arche- 
ology of the country received his attention only secondarily. But he 
has been a careful student of the early Spanish writers who have at- 
tempted to describe the native races of Mexico and their mode of gov- 
ernment, and he has read the more modern works of Seiior Orozco y 
Berra, the eminent Mexican archeologist. We are therefore not sur- 
prised to find him accepting the theories regarding the Aztecs and 
their civilization first developed by the “ Romantic” school of histo- 
rians of the sixteenth century, and closely followed by every writer upon 
Mexico since, up to within the past few years. Consequently, in the 
first five chapters of his book M. Biart tells us the oft-told tale of the 
Aztec “ Empire,” with its long list of “ Emperors ;” of the magnificent 
“ city”’ of Tenochtitlan, with its “splendid” temples and palaces ; and 
of the advanced state of civilization reached by the Aztecs. In refer- 
ring to the great Montezuma, he adopts one of several orthographies 
used by the early Spanish writers in their efforts to convey the sound 
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of the Indian name, and spells it ““ Moteuczoma.” The Mexican his- 
torians of the present day are beginning to adopt “ Moteczuma” as 
a proper spelling. 

It will not be long before a more scientific history of the Aztecs than 
any that has yet been written will reduce their “‘ Empire” to a military 
confederacy, composed of the warriors of three neighboring Indian 
pueblos in the Mexican Valley, restrict their territory to the land actu- 
ally occupied by them within the borders of their island pueblo of 
Tenochtitlan, and degrade their magnificent capital and its splendid 
temples to an “ old pueblo, resting on the dull waters of the lagune, 
like an adobe patch surmounted by the clumsy mounds of worship,” — 
far less pleasing to the eye, as seen from the lofty height whence first 
viewed by the Europeans, than the present city of Mexico (in the 
opinion of an eminent archeologist still living), “with its domes and 
spires glittering in the noonday sun.” But until such an accurate his- 
tory appears, the more popular picture of the Aztecs, —their govern- 
ment, their civilization, and their local habitation, — and the one that 
will be contemplated with the greatest pleasure, will be that contained 
in this book. 

Probably the last twelve chapters of M. Biart’s book, relating to Aztec 
customs, manners, mythology, language, and relics, will not soon be 
superseded. He draws his information regarding these from the same 
sources. But save in their inclinations to exaggerate, the early Spanish 
writers were tolerably reliable authorities on these points. 

The translator has accomplished his task most conscientiously, pre- 
paring himself by a study of the subject of the work under his care. 
The book does not represent the most recent research in the arche- 
ology of Mexico; but it is an admirable hand-book for the Mexican 
tourist, and will hold its place as long as Prescott is read and admired, 
which is promising it a long life. 

ARTHUR H. NOL. 


There is a curious notion prevalent among the reviewers of books 
for Church newspapers, to the effect that a book must be pronounced 
either good or bad. Especially is this judgment felt to be necessary 
if the writer be a clergyman of the Church. In some strange way the 
reviewer seems to think that the writer is himself put upon trial by 
the issue of his book. It has rarely been my fortune to find a book 
from a respectable publisher of which it can be said that it is good or 
that it is bad. They are usually good in spots, indifferent for the most 
part, and bad in places. 

This has been brought to my mind lately by the notices of a volume 
by Professor Momerie, of Cambridge, upon Church and Creed. I have 
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read all his published volumes of sermons lately, and venture to think 
that the time has not been thrown away. The Churchman says they 
are flippant. Well, they are,—in places. It is said they are not 
orthodox. But then one hardly knows what is meant by orthodoxy, 
unless he knows the man who uses the term, In any case, it is a ques- 
tion hardly worth contending about; the real question is, Are they 
true? In many places, to my way of thinking, they are not. But 
then there are a hundred things in S. Augustine which, to my way of 
thinking, are not true. In neither instance does this fact affect the 
things which are true. Professor Momerie’s sermons have in them 
a deal which is tremendously true. His statement of the position of 
the Church of England toward the creeds is, in the main, true to the 
facts. ‘There is a certain truculence of manner which is to be regretted. 
But it is pleasant to find a preacher who knows precisely what he wants 
to say, and can say it in a way concerning which there can be no mis- 
apprehension. His volumes are not for Sunday School children, but I 
hardly know of any which would be more wholesome reading for the 
clergy of the Church, who are supposed to be able to discriminate 
between what is true and what is false. 

The Rev. Professor Bruce, of Cambridge, has sent out a volume 
which comes about as near being altogether good as could be wished. 
Its title is Zhe Kingdom of God. It is an attempt to restate the nature 
and purpose of Christianity as these lay in the mind of Curisr Him- 
self. There is no living man who could approach this task with more 
hope of success than Professor Bruce. His scholarship is of the very 
highest order. But far above that, he is possessed of the “ same spirit 
which was also in Curist.”” His chapters on Curist’s doctrine of man, 
Curist’s doctrine of Gop, and the Christianity of Curist, seem to me 
to be about the truest as well as the sweetest words yet spoken. 

It is a profitable task to compare the ideal of the “kingdom ”’ as it 
lay in the mind of Curist with the realization of that ideal in time and 
space. But the Church, which is the exponent of the “kingdom,” has 
been and is so complex and multiform that the comparison is not 
readily made. The Rev. Dr. Stone, in his Readings in Church History, 
has made such a comparison possible for many. The periods in the 
history of the Church which one will select for study will depend much 
upon the spirit of the man who makes the selection. Cutts, for ex- 
ample, has chosen his Zurning Points with great good judgment — for 
the purpose he had before him. That was to trace the structural de- 
velopment of the organization. Dr. Stone does not select either the 
same epochs or the same men, because his spirit is not attracted by 
them. He sees the life of Christianity showing itself in varying phe- 
nomena at different times and places, but not remaining permanently 
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fixed in the same manner anywhere. He reproduces for us those 
phases which have been and are not, —the times of the Fathers, the 
times of the monks, the times of the councils, the times of the mission- 
aries ; times of ecclesiastical magnificence and times of moral gloom, 
times of controversy and times of reform. To do all this requires not 
only wide and patient reading; that is the smallest part of it. It re- 
quires an instinct which can discern the constant spirit of Christianity 
in its thousand protean manifestations, and can set before us men of 
old time in such vivid human form that we can recognize our kinship 
with them. Dr. Stone possesses this instinct to a rare degree. He 
has modestly introduced a book which will be a continuous pleasure. 
One can see in it the successive attempts made, by men of widely 
different times and places, to realize the kingdom of heaven in their 


individual and corporate lives. 
S. D. McConneELt. 








Briel Rebiews. 


THEOLOGY. 
Whither ? O Whither ? Tell me where. By James McCosn, D.D. LL.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
W* owe Dr. McCosh an apology. In our notice of his pamphlet 
in the January number of the CHuRCH REviIEW among the books 
received, we said : — 

“ Evidently a skit on Whither? by Dr. Briggs. It speaks poorly for 
the Presbyterians if their first weapon against such a work as Whither ? 
is ridicule.” Now, there is not one word of ridicule in the pamphlet. 
The comical title of Whither? O Whither? Tell me where, and the 
author’s description of it as a yeu d’esprit misled us. The venerable 
Ex-President of Princeton College is throughout seriously in earnest, 
pathetically so. We have rarely read a more pathetic tractate. To see 
in one’s old age the faith of one’s manhood crumbling away on all 
sides is a sorrowful spectacle. To us the admissions throughout this 
pamphlet proclaim the passing away forever of the old order of things. 
Presbyterianism is really extinct. On one side, we have the Catholic 
school of Presbyterians, devout, learned, and anxious to re-forge the 
link that bound them to primitive antiquity, preaching and practising 
Catholic theology, Churchmen in all but name, lacking only the Apos- 
tolic ministry, and better Churchmen than many who have that ministry. 
On the other side we have the German school, with its thin veneer of 
Christianity, its shallow breadth, looking to the higher criticism to free 
it from Calvinism, its appeal to evolution to aid it evolve a new con- 
fession of faith, and preaching and practising, perhaps unconsciously, 
Agnosticism. 

Dr. McCosh sees plainly the tendency of the broad school. He 
owns that Presbyterian “theologians cannot do without Germany. 
Hundreds of students, many of them theologians, are studying in the 
universities of that country because they get there a scholarship which 
they cannot find in the four hundred colleges of America” [p. 5]. 
A melancholy admission for the one denomination par excellence that 
prided itself on its intellectual activities. He recognizes frankly that 
the German professors, whatever good they may do English-speaking 
Protestants, have killed religion in their own country. “Of all the 
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countries in which I travelled, Germany seems to have the least re- 
ligion,”” is an admission re-echoed by any one who knows Germany, 
Again, with equal truth he observes : — 

They sent out ministers who had no faith in the inspiration of the Bible. The 
people were shrewd enough to see this; it came out incidentally in a number of 
ways ; and they ceased to read their Bibles and to attend Church with regularity, as 
they do in this country. I confess that in passing out of Protestant Prussia into 
Catholic Austria I felt as if I were passing out of an Arctic into a tropical zone, 
with no temperate region between |p. 7]. 


The result of such views is accurately foreseen,—* whether the thought- 
less perceive it or not, these assertions as to the authenticity and in- 
tegrity of Scripture are playing into the hands of Professor Huxley, 
who is leading us into the bogs of Agnosticism and leaving us there "” 
[p- 31]. 

Throughout this pamphlet there is no recognition or allusion to the 
Catholic school of Presbyterianism; the reason is not far to seek. 
American Presbyterianism has been drifting away more and more from 
Scotch Presbyterianism into the ocean of German speculation. The 
Catholic reaction has been confined so far to the Established Kirk. 


science of mind, I have given more attention to philosophy than 
theology,” — a rather remarkable confession for an ex-president of a 
theological college to make. What should we say of our venerable 
Bishop of Connecticut were he to make such a confession? All through 
this small pamphlet of forty-seven pages do we find a lack of knowl- 
edge of the theological aspect of the subjects he deals with, — Probation, 
the Intermediate State, Prayers for the Dead, Papal Succession and 
Apostolic Succession (on p. 44 he confounds the two), Inspiration and 
the Authority of the Bible, the Authority of the “Sabbath,” etc. In 
defending the retention of the Confession he says, — 


We have to secure that we do not send forth preachers to proclaim to our people a 
Gospel which is not the Gospel of CuRIsT and salvation, but another Gospel. This 
is done by some religious bodies, by a council examining candidates for the minis- 
try. But it is most effectively done by a printed document which any one may read 
and know what our Church believes, and probationers may study and know what is 
required of them [p. 9]. 


And yet the Confession, or the signing of it, does not seem to be 
a very effectual means for encouraging knowledge of, or belief in, the 
Westminster standards, on the showing of this veteran Presbyterian, 
for speaking of the candidates for his ministry, he says, “ Most of our 
young men have not paid much attention to the Confession, but they 
will now do so, and as they do so, they will find certain passages 
knotty, crabbed, and hard to digest.” 
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He even admits that the Presbyterian system of license is wrong, for 
he, good man, sighs after the parochial system, as being the ancient 
and primitive system of the Church, and he adds with charming naivet, 
“Tt is the parochial system of Scotland.” Of course it is; because 
when the Presbyterians, like the cuckoo, took possession of the nests it 
had not built, and turned out its occupants, the Catholic clergy, it 
found the parochial system ready to hand, just as it found the beautiful 
Churches, and the endowments for priests to say the Mass. Its pres- 
byters took the endowments without the annexed conditions ; it took 
the Churches after endeavoring to rob them of their beauty, and without 
being the fersona of the parish worked on the lines of the parochial 
system. It is very comical to hear the parochial system at last recog- 
nized as the true one by this veteran free lance, and that the parochial 
system of Scotland, as if it were the invention of the Kirk. His conclud- 
ing remark is painfully true, “The spiritual wastes of our country will 
never be reclaimed till we carry out this system all over the land.” 
Quite true. But how is this system to be carried out, with the corollary, 
which he admits flows from it, of no interference by any other minister? 
The reply is, by a federation of the Protestant bodies. If this could be 
achieved, it would be the greatest boon Presbyterianism, whether from 
Andover or Princeton, could give this land. But that is impossible, for 
the moment the Protestant bodies gave up their darling principle of 
free trade in religion, and consented to obey some one centralized 
authority, their raison détre would be gone. Having once submitted 
to authority, the next step of submission to rightful authority would be 
but the fruit of time. The venerable doctor sighs and wishes he were 
only ten years younger, so that he might start such a federation. So 
do we. What a happy land this would be, if instead of a Baptist, a 
Free Baptist, a Protestant Episcopal Methodist, a Protestant Methodist, 
a Presbyterian, an Adventist, a Roman Catholic, and an American 
Church in each petty little village, there were only a Federated Protes- 
tant, a Roman Catholic, and an American Church! How simplified 
would the process of unity be! We can only hope that Dr. McCosh 
will take courage, and at any rate start the federation scheme, and 
inspire eager and zealous students to carry the work through to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

Dr. McCosh, surveying with anxious, aged eyes the tottering bulwarks 
of the Presbyterianism of his day is, as we said, a pathetic picture. 
While he ignores or fails to see the Catholic tendency of one wing of this 
Presbyterian army, he plainly perceives the tendency of the broad school. 

We are familiar with the story of Unitarianism coming over from Old England to 


New England and Harvard College, and how it has caked into a crystallized Deism, 
or died down into the ashes of Agnosticism. There are thoughtful fathers and 
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mothers asking whether the new movement started is to be of a like nature 
and equally lethal. . . . We are not likely to be troubled with a cold and clear 
Rationalism of the Latin or French school; the new heresy will take a Teutonic 
form, as being born in Germany, and will be rich and showy as the child and heir of 
the Higher Criticism married to the Ideal Philosophy,—now changing into a 
Sceptical Philosophy |p. 5]. 

The old-fashioned Presbyterianism, content to accept the Westminster 
Confession, using a “ godly interpretation” here and there, yet conser- 
vative and tenacious of the Orthodoxy it had carried away with it when 
it left the Catholic fold, and impatient of any further departure, is almost 
extinct. The “down grade” is as marked here as with the Baptists, 
though since the one started from a higher level than the other, the same 
depth has not been reached by both bodies, yet the ground covered in 
the declension may be the same. The Sceptical Philosophy which the 
Ex-President of Princeton prophesies as the future of the new school, he 
fails to see is the legitimate descendant of the Sceptical Theology of his 
day, which, in turn, owned as parent the Sceptical Episcopalianism of his 
ancestors. The Divine order having been broken through, the priest 
rejecting the bishop and become a presbyter, the presbyter in turn is 
rejected by the elder, who becomes a minister, who in turn becomes a 
preacher, and who in his turn is fast becoming a lecturer. The key- 
stone to the arch being removed, the sides of the arch collapse, and 
thus the whole edifice comes down. On that keystone has ever been 
inscribed, Mulla Ecclesia sine Episcopo. 


The Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist. Being the Boyle Lectures for 
1879, 1880. By the REv. GEORGE FREDERICK MACLEAR, D.D., War- 
den of S. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. New York: E. & J. B. 
Young and Company. 

This is the second edition, revised and corrected, of this useful work, 
and is published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Owing to the combination in one volume of the two sets of lectures, 
those for 1879 and those for 1880, there is a lack of logical and har- 
monious treatment of the evidential value of the Holy Eucharist which is 
very disappointing. Dr. Maclear would have done better had he kept 
the two sets of lectures separate, and thus have had their subject-matter 
apart. The first dealt with the Evidential Value of the Institution 
and Celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the second with our Lorp’s 
Predictions of His Passion. Had the matter which dealt solely with 
the evidential value of the Holy Eucharist been kept rigidly by itself, 
the volume would have gained immensely in logical power. The idea 
which the Warden of S. Augustine’s College endeavors to bring out is 
the true one, that the Holy Eucharist has burned up in its holy fires 
all other sacrifices. The whole of the world up to the time when these 
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solemn words were spoken, “ This offer in remembrance of me,” was ad- 
dicted to the custom of sacrificial offerings. No religion has yet been 
found which had not as its culminating rite a sacrificial offering. All 
over the world at the time that Curisr was with His disciples in that 
memorable upper room, were sacrifices offered. In the temple close 
by, as well as in the far-off continents and isles of the East, in Druidic 
forests as well as in Cyprian groves, on Aztec altars as well as wherever 
Roman legions held sway, the life of countless beings ebbed out under 
the sacrificial knife, and the smoke of blood ascended in one ever- 
streaming cloud to the heavens above. 

It has been the fashion of late to exalt the philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius, with the implied hope that it may lessen the claims of the 
Word for undivided homage. In all these laudations of this philosoph- 
ical emperor one fact is carefully buried out of sight, — his scrupulous 
insistence that the sacrifices should be paid. Dr. Maclear does well to 
remind us of his huge hecatombs and of the truth lying in the biting jest 
that the oxen had in dread petitioned him, “ If thou art victorious, we 
are all lost.’” Many seem to be possessed with the idea that the sacri- 
fices were being generally abolished, that the heathen altars were falling 
into disuse at the opening of the Christian era. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Here we have the Romans jesting at the over- 
abundant sacrifice of their emperor one hundred and forty years since 
the August Victim had expired on Calvary. 

But as Christianity advanced in its unceasing tide, what happened ? 
Sacrifices became extinct. One by one the gods were robbed of their 
sacrifices. Silently the fire on heathen or Jewish altars was extinguished, 
and what is in our opinion the more remarkable fact, never to be lighted 
again. Now, the law of evolution so far as it has been discovered to be 
final, teaches us this one lesson: there is no cessation in the history 
of man. ‘The origin may be disputed ; it may be from beneath or from 
above, but once man appears on the historical scene, there has been an 
unceasing evolution of man morally and mentally. His morals may 
have gone from bad to worse, or from bad to better ; his intellect may 
have progressed or retrogressed ; but there is one thing quite certain, 
there is no broken link in that chain of evolution. 

Protestants who ask us to deny that the Holy Eucharist is a sacrifice, 
are asking us to believe that the sacrificial idea which had dominated 
man from his earliest ages, whether we examine Genesis, Job, or Homer, 
or stand by the archzologist as he turns up the rude sacrificial knives 
or altars, or listen to the burden of tradition in song, ceremony, or 
superstition, suddenly died. All animal sacrifices stopped, ceased, never 
to reappear, to be succeeded by what? By nothing! Such a proposi- 
tion is gainsaid by every law of human nature, scientific or philosophic. 
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The scientific, the philosophic, the religious, the true idea is that 
animal sacrifices stopped, never to reappear, because they had been 
succeeded by the sacrifice ordained on the eve of the crucifixion. One 
sacrifice succeeded, supplanted the others; one universal sacrifice took 
the place of the myriad local sacrifices. Gop acts with man reasonably. 
Examine every Christian Liturgy, every Christian Ritual, and what do we 
find? The terms, “ sacrifice,” “ priest,” “ victim,” “ altar,” and kindred 
terms, expunged, so that for two thousand years they are but antiquarian 
terms used to denote Jewish or heathen rites? If so, then the law of 
evolution is false intellectually and morally, —a wheel in the mechanism 
of man’s being stopped, never to go again ; and man, who for thousands 
of years had been wedded to sacrifices from infancy to death, suddenly, 
simultaneously, without preconcerted action, in every clime, and of 
every race, ceased to have a sacrifice. Man, with all his inherited ideas 
at the back of him, at a moment’s notice ceased to approach a Deity 
in a sacrificial rite. As well might we say that suddenly, in every forest, 
glade, or grove, the sap in every tree stopped in its flow and has re- 
mained ever since at that place of stoppage. Yet that is what the 
Protestant would have us believe. The corollary from that assumption 
he fails to see, — the cessation of belief in the Deity of Curistr. Killing 
the sacrificial idea is like cutting a cord in twain. It may be some time 
before the fact is felt at either end, but felt it must be. 

We know on the contrary, that there is no Liturgy, no Ritual, where 
the terms implying a sacrifice are absent. On the contrary, the sacri- 
ficial idea is nowhere arrested for a single moment. On through the 
centuries it sweeps in a majestic current, hastening to empty itself in 
the Infinite of heaven where the dominant idea is the sacrifice of the 
Lams. The law of evolution is not false, but from the sacrifice of bulls 
and goats is evolved the Bloodless Sacrifice. The sap of the tree of 
life is not arrested, but flows in ever-quickening power, and from the 
root and branch of the ancient sacrifices blossoms forth the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice at which angels and archangels are ever present. 

As a help to the comprehension of this glorious truth, Dr. Maclear’s 
book is valuable ; and if it sets other men to build on his foundation a 
more logical and comprehensive work, he will be the first to rejoice 
that he broke the ground for them. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. 

This volume forms part of THE Exposrror’s Biste. Naturally the 
first portion of it deals more especially with the broken unity of Gop’s 
Church. Mr. Dods labors first to prove that there can be both a 
visible and an invisible Church, the invisible one being from his 
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standpoint the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church, the visible one the 

nominal believers in Curist throughout the world. He clearly sees 

and forcibly points out the terrible sin of schism, as witness : — 
And yet schism is thought no sin, and that which the Reformers shuddered at 


and shrank from, that secession which they feared to make even from a Church so 
corrupt as that of Rome then was, every petty ecclesjastic now presumes to 


initiate [p. 37]. 

Nevertheless, he fails to see that he himself is guilty of schism. To 
reconcile his position in a schismatical body Mr. Dods is forced to ex- 
plain away very quickly his condemnatory words. Within a few lines 
of the above quotation, he says, “‘ It may very well be argued that con- 
stituted as human nature is, the Church, like every other society 
or institution, will be the better of a competing, if not an opposing, 
rival ; that schism, divisions, sects, are necessary evils; that the truth 
will be more thoroughly investigated, discipline more diligently and 
justly maintained, useful activities more vigorously engaged in, if there 
be rival Churches than if there be one” [p. 38]. 

It is rather a curious commentary from a student of Holy Writ, 
to define sin as a “ necessary evil.” 

We are told [p. 43] that which gave Curist this special place (in 
S. Paul’s teaching) was His crucifixion. ‘This is not the whole truth. 
It is likewise stated that the life of self-sacrifice of S. Paul rivalled that 
of Curist, but that the differentiating point was the crucifixion. There 
is something repugnant to a Christian in having S. Paul and Curist com- 
pared. It is the fashion of many modern writers outside the Church, 
and of some of the so-called broad men within her to write thus. It 
really does seem to us that, having lost touch of the doctrine of the 
extension of the incarnation, the verity of the incarnation becomes 
dim and shadowy. The place of Curisr in S. Paul’s teaching is His 
incarnation. It is not the self-sacrifice of the man, culminating in the 
crucifixion on Calvary, that S. Paul presses home to his hearers and 
discipies, but the fact of the sufferings and crucifixion of the Gop-man. 
It is the Divinity of Curisr which furnishes the point of every argument. 
Men had suffered and been crucified, but without avail to mankind ; 
but here, as S. Paul never tires of iterating, was something new in Gop’s 
dealings with men. His Divine Son, the Lorp Jesus CurisT, was cruci- 
fied, not by men, but for men. The standpoint from which S. Paul and 
his writings is viewed is very much the same as that from which we 
would view Shakespeare. His writings are looked upon as a separate 
entity ; his influence is spoken of, — he “ lifted at one effort the heathen 
world toa new level of morality ;’’ his “ piercing intellect and keen moral 
discernment penetrated to the very heart of this new thing and saw in it 
a force to conquer the world and to rid men of all bondage and evil of 
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every kind.” Thus S. Paul is practically made the founder of Chris- 
tianity ; thus S. Paul is preached ; thus S. Paul is set against the other 
writers of the New Testament. “Not I,” did that Apostle exclaim, 
“but the grace of Gop which was with me.” The New Testament as a 
whole, as the gift of the Hoty Sprrrr, is thus lost sight of ; and S. Paul is 
really turned into Paul the Father of Schism. ‘ Some estimable people 
can only accept him when they have purged him of his Calvinism” 
[p. 68] is a statement made by our expositor apparently in all sober 
earnestness. 

This volume is a very curious compound. The writer at times sees 
clearly what constitutes the Church, what the ministry, what the Inward 
Call, what the Outward Call, what the operation of the Hoty Guost is, 
and the deep necessity there is to recognize as the central fact of all 
teaching, and as the key to the hard problems in Holy Writ, the 
incarnation of the Son or Gop; yet having seen such things clearly and 
expressed them with equal clearness, he immediately plunges in a dark- 
ness and confusion of thought that is almost irritating. His course is 
much like that of a man with a dark lantern. Every now and then he 
flashes the light across the path, and then again he hides it, preferring to 
stumble along in the darkness. 

The theory of the ministry cannot be better stated than Mr. Dods 
expresses it, though he immediately afterward condemns it. 


The theory of the ministry proceeds on the idea that the Apostles received from 
CHRIST a commission to exercise the Apostolic office, and along with it a deposit of 
grace with powers to communicate this to those who should succeed them. This 
deposit of grace, derived from Curist Himself, has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, through a line of consecrated persons, each member of the 
series receiving at his ordination, and irrespective of his moral character, both the 
commission and the powers which belonged to his predecessor in office |p. 102]. 


He further rightly insists on the necessity of an inward call as well as 
an outward call, just as much as any Churchman does. He unhesitat- 
ingly declares “ that any man who at his own instance and on his own 
authority gathers a congregation and dispenses the sacraments, is 
guilty of sin” [p. 104]. 

Yet with all that, he fails to see that Congregationalists, Independents, 
etc., are therefore guilty of schism, since their originator gathered a con- 
gregation and dispensed sacraments at his own instance and on his 
own authority. He is forced at every turn to explain away and mini- 
mize what his own logic forces him to see in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the deductions ever contradicting his premises. The 
whole volume, instead of being an exposition of S. Paul’s teaching in 
that wonderful First Epistle to the Corinthians, — teaching so emphatic 
on the Divine origin of the Church, her unity, and her existence as a 
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channel of Divine Grace, — is a strained apology for schism and a half- 
hearted defence of Congregationalism. As an index showing the high- 
water mark of the congregationalism of dissent, it is valuable. As an 
exposition of Holy Wnit, it is valueless. 


The Book of Revelation. By WittiAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. 


This is also a volume belonging to the same series as the one just 
noticed, THe Exposrror’s Bisxe, but one of a very different value. To 
Dr. Milligan’s exposition of Zhe Book of Revelation we can give only 
unqualified praise. ‘The commentator has entered so fully into the spirit 
of the Beloved Apostle that we feel at every step that there is no striv- 
ing on his part to reconcile his preconceived theories with the teachings 
of the Seer of Patmos. It is therefore needless to say that Dr. Milli- 
gan accepts without discussion the view of the Primitive Church that 
S. John was equally the author of the Fourth Gospel and of the Book 
of Revelation. He also takes the view that while the Revelation re- 
ferred to the actual presen. 1n its allusions, it yet swept the horizon of 
the future of Gop’s Church. To use his own words, the seer “ starts 
from what is limited and local only to pass in thought to what is un- 
limited and universal.” All the measurements and numbers are taken 
in their symbolic sense, and mghtly, as we conceive. The whole of this 
prophecy of the Christian Church is treated with such reverence, such 
soberness of diction, such loving care, and such lucidity of expression 
that the reader feels he is sitting at the feet of a master in Israel. 
O si stc omnes / we can but exclaim of this Presbyterian commentator. 
As illustrative of his manner, we will briefly give his treatment of that 
crucial question, — the interpretation of Babylon and the beast. 

Babylon is the antithesis of Jerusalem. The harlot and Babylon are 
one. Jerusalem and the bride are one. Jerusalem and the bride 
are figures of speech for the Catholic Church robed in Divine righteous- 
ness and resplendent with heavenly glory. In other words, the Lamb's 
bride is the true Church faithful to Christ, virgin in her attachment and 
loyalty to the Lamb. If that is so, which is readily granted, then the 
converse becomes true. Babylon and the harlot are figures of speech 
for the recreant Church, the fallen Church yielding to the tempta- 
tions of the world. Babylon becomes then the “ great Church of Gop 
throughout the world, when that Church becomes faithless to her true 
Lorp and King.” The three interpretations that have found currency 
are thus dealt with : — 


Babylon, then, is not pagan Rome. No doubt seven mountains are spoken of on 
which the woman sitteth; but this was not peculiar to Rome. Both Babylon and 
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Jerusalem are also said to have been situated upon seven hills; and even if we had 
before us, as we certainly may have, a distinct reference to Rome, it would be 
only because Rome was one manifestation of the beast, and because the city af- 
forded a suitable point of departure for a wider survey. The very closing words 
of the chapter, upon which so much stress is laid by those who find the harlot in 
pagan Rome, negative, instead of justifying, the supposition: And the woman whom 
thou sawest is the great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth. Rome never 
possessed such universal dominion as is here referred to. She may illustrate, but 
she cannot exhaust, that subtler, more penetrating, and more wide-spread spirit which 
is in the seer’s view. 

Again, Babylon cannot be Papal Rome. As in the last case, there may indeed 
be a most intimate connection between her and one of the manifestations of Babylon. 
But it is impossible to speak of the Papal Church as the guide, the counsellor, and 
the inspirer of anti-Christian efforts to dethrone the REDEEMER, and to substitute the 
world or the Devil in His stead. The Papal Church has toiled and suffered and 
died for CHRIst. Babylon never did so. 

Nor, finally, can we think of Babylon as a great city of the future which shall 
stand to the kings and kingdoms of her day. Wholly apart from the impossibility 
of our forming any clear conception of such a city, the want of the religious or 
spiritual element is fatal to the theory. 

One explanation alone seems to meet the conditions of the case. Babylon is the 
world in the Church. In whatever section of the Church, or in whatever age of her 
history, an unspiritual and earthly element prevails, there is Babylon |p. 296]. 


This spiritual interpretation has much to commend it. To us it has 
always seemed that the technical and religious term on her forehead, 
MYSTERY, points to a religious or spiritual interpretation of Babylon in 
opposition to the more usual definitions. As every man is both devil 
and saint according to the influence which masters him for the moment, 
so likewise may it be said that the Church of Gop is both the virgin- 
bride or the harlot, the heavenly Jerusalem or the earthly Babylon. 
If this interpretation be taken, every branch of the Church, Roman or 
Greek, Anglican or American, need lay to heart the Apostolic warning 
to the Church of Corinth, “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” Each may beware how she allows the powers of the 
kings of the earth to shake her loyalty to her only Lorp and Master, 
Curist Jesus. 

We fear that the Apocalypse does not meet with the attention it de- 
serves at the hands of our clergy. It is certain that there has been a 
reaction from the charlatanry of quack expositors who saw in any pass- 
ing event the realization of some essential part of the prophecy, and 
who computed the name of any notable personage to find therein the 
mystical number of 666. 

Misconceptions, however, of Holy Writ should not ward students 
off, but rather attract them to a closer study. And the prophecy of the 
history of the Christian Church, revealed to and penned by the Apostle 
whom Jesus loved, is surely worth loving study. Time spent on the 
Book of Revelation with this commentary in hand will be indeed well 
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spent, and we commend this work unreservedly to all. Many may not 
agree with every conclusion of the devout expositor, but in disagreeing, 
they will find it hard to substitute a more reverent and a more consistent 
theory. We conclude with the very words of the writer, “Here, if 
anywhere, faith and love are the key to knowledge, not knowledge the 
key to faith and love.” 


The Prophecies of Feremiah. By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M. A., Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn. New York. A. C. Armstrong and Son. 1890. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Rev. Ropert A. Watson, M. A. New York. 
A. C. Armstrong and Son. 1 8go. 


These two volumes also belong to THE Exposiror’s Bis.e, and are 
both works of considerable merit. There are times that Mr. Ball has 
caught the very spirit of Jeremiah, and is carried away in his denuncia- 
tion of the hypocrisies of the age. The chapter on Popular and True 
Religion bears witness to this. The scorn and indignation which Mr. 
Ball feels for the lying mantle with which Respectability clothes herself 
overflow on every page. 

A couple of brief passages will illustrate this. 


A Christian country, where Gon is denied on the platform and through the press ; 
where a novel is certain of wide-spread popularity, if its aim be to undermine the 
foundations of the Christian Faith; where atheism is mistaken for intelligence, and 
an inconsistent agnosticism for the loftiest outcome of logic and reason ; where fla- 
grant lust walks the streets unrebuked, unabashed; where every other person you 
meet is a gambler in one form or another, etc. |p. 195]. 

A Christian country? Why? Is it because we can boast of some two hundred 
forms or fashions of supposed Christian belief, differentiated from each other by 
Heaven knows what obscure shibboleths, which in the lapse of time have become 
meaningless and obsolete ; while the old ill-will survives, and the old dividing lines 
remain, and Christians stand apart from Christians in a state of dissension and dis- 
union that does despite and dishonor to CHRIST, and must be very dear to the Devil ? 
Some people are bold enough to defend this horrible condition of things by raising 
a cry of Free Trade in Religion. But religion is not a trade, not a thing to make a , 
profit of, except with Simon Magus and his numerous followers both inside and out- 
side of the Church [p 194]. 


As demagogues have always left the latter condition of the people 
worse than when they found them, so no men have done more harm to 
religion than popular preachers. The fashionable coquetting with 
agnosticism, which Mr. Ball has so happily branded as “ an inconsistent 
agnosticism mistaken [willingly ?] for the loftiest outcome of logic and 
reason,” has done more harm to piety than the coarse sneers in vogue 
in the early part of the century. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Ball accepts the Orthodox view of 
Jeremiah’s mission, and does not look upon him in the convenient 
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light of modern criticism as a well-meaning fanatic, who in the strength 
of his fanaticism was tempted to be an impostor, and fell. 

Mr. Watson has had the more difficult task of dealing with a succes- 
sion of lives rather than one life. He has nevertheless so done his 
duty that we have not only the lives of the judges, and their times, but 
have concurrently with the story of their outward lives unfolded to us the 
deep spiritual truths which consciously and unconsciously made them 
act. As an example of Mr. Watson’s method we earnestly commend 
his chapter on The Terrible Vow, that of Jephthah. We had marked 
much that we should have liked to quote, but to quote wovld be 
to insinuate that the quotation was superior to the rest, so we send 
our readers to the book itself, sure that they will be grateful to us for 
the recommendation. One error we would guard our readers against, 
and that is because the series is entitled THe Exposrror’s Bisie, that 
it is intended for the clergy; no greater mistake could be made. The 
series will be far more useful to the laity than to the clergy. These two 
volumes, for example, are written in a connected, interesting, and we 
might almost say, colloquial style. They are not text-books containing 
the skeleton of an argument and full of references, marginal notes, and 
hard terms which laymen not wrongly attribute to most theological 
works. On the contrary, the scholarly and devout pens that have written 
them have clothed the dry facts of Biblical history with the warm flesh 
and blood of life. Laymen forget that if sermons are dry and unsug- 
gestive, the reason is nine times out of ten in the lack of knowledge 
of the hearers, who are unable to understand the most apparent allusions, 
or to follow out correctly the commencement of any train of thought. 
If the laity only knew their Bibles and Church history better, there 
would soon be a truce to complaints about the quality of sermons. 
The very best help a layman can render his priest is to know his Bible ; 
it is better, far better than subscribing. It is to this end that we com- 
mend these volumes of THE Exposiror’s SERIES. 


The Continuous Creation: An Application of the Evolutionary Philosophy 
to the Christian Religion. By Myron ADAMS. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 

The writer of this work informs us in his preface that he “ conceives 
not only the possibility of thinking under the principle of evolution 
and at the same time as a Christian believer, but he tninks he perceives 
that before long it will be found impossible to think clearly in any 
other way.” 

So far as the first part of the sentence goes, there can be no doubt 
the writer is correct; and if evolution be proved scientifically true, 
then the last part of the sentence will become equally true. For our 
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part, we never could understand the outcry from some quarters against 
evolution ; that is, taking evolution to mean the creation by a series of 
processes, instead of by one single act. The Church has nowhere con- 
demned evolution. She has nowhere defined the modus operandi of 
the Creator. So long as her children confess that Gop is the “ Maker 
of heaven and earth and of all things, visible and invisible,” she asks 
no more. The Church can afford to wait till scientific men finally 
decide as to the degrees and limits of evolution, confident that whatever 
decisions are arrived at, they will but show forth the glory of Gop. To 
such individuals, however, who had erected private opinions into dog- 
mas, and felt that if they were overthrown the fundamentals of revealed 
religion were severely shaken, the first four chapters of Mr. Adams’s 
work may be useful. The fifth, where our writer goes off on a side 
track, the inspiration of the Bible, is not so valuable, being full of inac- 
curate statements. We are told that the Reformers disallowed the 
authority of the Church, or transferred it. “They declared the Bible 
to be the supreme arbiter of men’s belief and actions, and naturally 
there grew up theories as to the constitution of the book. The old 
claim that the Church was inspired, — that in her dwelt the spirit of 
the Highest, — and that therefore her decisions were to be held final in 
all matters coming under her supervision, was contradicted ” [p. 46]. 

So far as the Reformers in England are concerned, this is untrue, 
nor do we believe it true of the Continental Reformers. The English 
Reformers declared the Church to be the keeper of Holy Writ, and 
repeatedly declared their belief in the decisions of the Ecumenical 
Councils, and appealed to the verdict of a General Council, and in 
this appeal were joined by the better sort at least of the Continental 
Reformers. 

Bibliolatry may be laid to the charge of the Puritans and their de- 
scendants, but not to the Reformers. If there has been a natural 
reaction by the descendants of the Puritans from the extreme views 
of their ancestors, let them deplore it or welcome it as they may; but 
let them not, like the tailors of Tooley Street, speak in the name of 
Catholic Christendom. 

There is a great deal of confusion of thought in this work, — inevi- 
table, we suppose, when the mental attitude of the thinker is taken into 
consideration. Without knowing anything of the writer, we should say 
that he was brought up in the mental swaddling-clothes of Calvinism. 
In his struggles for mental freedom he emerges into the wide horizon 
of evolution. The license of thought thus afforded him intoxicates 
him, as freedom has done slaves; he makes the usual mistake of con- 
founding license with liberty. Evolution with him becomes a kind 
of idol; it is the touch-stone by which all things are to be tested. 
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Now, there can be no doubt that scientific men lost sight of the laws 
of development, often ignoring their bearings completely, and that 
Darwin did good service to science by forcing a recognition of them, 
and that careful and patient research along that line of thought will be 
richly rewarded. But what Churchmen deny is that evolution is the 
only road to Gop. It is one road undoubtedly. It is one of the high- 
ways of science. To claim that evolution will solve all the problems 
that press on man for solution is to fall into the same error as the 
Puritans did in erecting a portion of the Bible as the sole authority to 
the human race. ‘The law of evolution, like the law of gravity, is infal- 
lible in its development, but only so long as it works under the full 
operation of its own law. In other words, there are counteracting 
forces, which modify and even arrest the course of evolution. Evolu- 
tion is but one factor in the law governing the creation and con- 
tinuance of matter. The right insistence of the existence of that 
factor will no doubt be looked upon in the twentieth as a prominent 
feature of the scientific thought of the nineteenth century. But men 
of the twentieth century will be, we believe, concerned with the inquiry 
into the counterbalancing laws. Assuming man to have been devel- 
oped from some protoplasm, which is certainly not proved, then, ac- 
cording to the law of evolution as now defined, man ought to have 
gone on progressing, and the steps of man’s progression ought to be 
visible in the historical world. The historical world, however, does not 
bear out this idea of unbroken development. In the department of 
intellect, for example, mediocre talent like that of our day ought to 
have been living two thousand years ago or more. Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Browning, Tennyson, Victor Hugo, Spencer, and whatever other 
moderns each devotee likes toadd ought to have preceded by centuries 
Aristotle, Sophocles, AZschylus, Plato; and we ought to be recording 
the death of Shakespeare, as the very flower of intellectual development, 
rather than that of Martin Tupper. The law of evolution (always 
as at present defined, as it affects man) seems to us a very baffling 
law, — working only for very short periods ; progressing up to a certain 
standard, and then retrogressing; reaching a certain limit, but never 
able to surpass it. So far from being a survival of the fittest, intellect- 
ually speaking, it would be a truer general law to declare it as the sur- 
vival of the weakest. All the master-minds of history have been sterile, 
whereas by the law of development the great men ought to have had 
great children and greater grandchildren. Is it according to that law 
that the Ideal Man should have appeared nigh two thousand years ago, 
and reached such a height of moral grandeur that no one since has come 
up to the hem of his garment? 

Mr. Adams has much to say of the application of the law of evolu- 
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tion to the intellect and morality of man. He speaks also of the 
evolution of religions, and accuses theologians of having been blind to 
that evolution. We fear Mr. Adams’s theological reading has been 
scanty. The chapter on Prayer is, in plain English, a denial of prayer. 
It is a substitution of search for prayer. We are told that the seeker 
alone prays ; that is, he that seeks to discover the truths of the natural 
law prays, while he that is indifferent to such search does not pray, 
though he asks that he may have. We are told “that it remains true 
that at the bottom prayer is a seeking to use our will in the affairs of 
life, the affairs of the universe, therefore ; and right prayer is the seek- 
ing to use our wills righteously ” [p. 145]. 

Our writer is unfortunately like so many of his school, who cut adrift 
from ancient nomenclature, and think they show their superiority of 
thought by giving a particular sense and meaning to words. We are 
forced, if we would understand them, at every turn to ask ourselves the 
meanings they attach to the terms they employ. In this case we have 
to ascertain the meaning of the term “will.” A few sentences above 
where he commences to employ the term our author says: “ Our will 
asserts itself in myriads of ways mysteriously. My will acts upon mat- 
ter: I raise my arm; I know not how.” 

The will of prayer and the will of action are two different forces. 
The one is the vo/untas of the soul, the other that of the body. The 
latter man shares with all animate creation, the other is his alone. 
They are not convertible terms. To “use our wills in the affairs of 
life, the affairs of the universe,” is not prayer. Prayer is the direct 
and conscious utterance of man to Gop. ‘The righteous use ef our 
wills, or the endeavor so to use them, is not prayer, but may be the 
result of prayer. 

Throughout all this, there is a subtle deification of the intellect utterly 
at variance with Christianity. The petition of the poor colored woman 
who pours out her supplication to Gop, and asks in Curist’s name for 
pardon for an erring daughter, is, as Mr. Adams would term it, not 
prayer ; for according to his definition on page 143, “All that goes by 
rote or habit, and really engages nothing of the utterer’s will, and does 
not signify the desire of the worshipper to have a share in the conduct 
of the universe, is not prayer.” According to that definition the col- 
ored woman’s petition is not prayer, since it does not engage the 
utterer’s will, and does not signify her desire to have a share in the 
conduct of the universe. Turn we, however, to men like Edison or 
Spencer, then we see what Mr. Adams had in his mind’s eye. The 
inventions of the one or the writings of the other come within the defini- 
tion above given. Of the private character or belief of these notable 
men we know nothing, and therefore do not allude to them; but we 
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do say that Christianity teaches us to look upon the petition of the 
despised colored woman as prayer, and on the inventions and writings 
of the others as not prayers. They may in the subsidiary sense that 
laborare est orare be prayers, but then only if the direction of the will 
(voluntas) is there, and the work is consciously done to the glory of 
Gop and for Curist’s sake. . 

Space forbids us to deal at greater length with this volume. There 
is much in it that attracts, but more that is disappointing. It will per- 
haps seem a strange admission to Mr. Adams, but what we esteem 
valuable and instructive in it are just those portions of it which deal 
with the theory of evolution. ‘Those which attempt to reconcile Chris- 
tianity with evolution are worse than valueless. In many respects the 
writer appears to have a clearer insight into the claims of evolution 
than he has into those of Christianity. It is not from the scientific 
law of evolution that Christianity has to suffer, but from its unlearned 
and unskilled defenders. Every discovery or recovery of the working 
laws of nature is so much gain to the sum total of the knowledge of the 
Christian believer ; but he must carefully insist on the fact that it is not 
a proof of his belief, but a confirmation of it. 

There is a striving throughout this work to establish the philosophical 
idea of Gop and to disestablish the religious idea. A personal Gop is 
supplanted by an Energy or Will. In answer to this reconciliation, so 
called, there occurs in the essay on Zhe Christian Doctrine of Gov, by 
the Rev. Aubrey Moore (whose death the whole Anglican Communion 
has had quite recently to mourn), the following passage which expresses, 
as we conceive it, the views of the Church. If by bringing the essay be- 
fore the notice of our readers we shall lead them to read it for them- 
selves, we shall consider that we have done them and the Church good 
service. It will be found in that series of studies on the incarnation 
lately edited by the Principal of Pusey House, and entitled Zux Mundi. 


The religious idea of Gop may of course become philosophical without ceasing 
to be religious. If there is to be a religion for man as a rational being, it must be- 
come so. But there is a point beyond which, in its desire to include philosophy, 
religion cannot go. It cannot afford to give up its primary assumption of a moral 
relationship between Gop and man. When that point is surrendered or obscured, 
the old religious terms become increasingly inapplicable, and we find ourselves fall- 
ing back more and more on their supposed philosophical equivalents, the ‘ Infinite,’ 
or the ‘ Absolute,’ or the Universal Substance, or the Eternal Consciousness, or the 
First Cause, or the Omnipresent Energy. But these terms, which metaphysicians 
rightly claim, have no meaning for the religious consciousness, while in metaphysics 
proper ‘Gop’ is as much a borrowed term as ‘sin’ is in non-religious ethics. 
Moral evil is ‘sin’ only to those in whom it suggests a super-human personality 
with whom they are in conscious relation. Even when religion and philosophy both 
agree to speak of Gop as ‘the Infinite,’ for the one it is an adjective; for the 
other a substantive. The moment we abandon the idea of Gop as personal, religion 
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becomes merged in philosophy, and all that properly constitutes religion disap- 
pears. Gop may exist for us still as the Keystone in the arch of Knowledge, but 
He is no longer, except as a metaphor, ‘ our Father, which is in heaven’ [p. 65]. 


The survival that the devout Christian believes in is the one preached 
with such iterating emphasis by Curist, “ The meek shall inherit the 
earth.”” One prophecy we will venture to make, that whenever the de- 
vout and learned Christian and the devout and learned evolutionist shall 
combine in the one person, then, but not till then, will the so-called 
antagonism between evolution and Christianity be reconciled, for it will 
be then manifest that science is but one of the many aspects of theology. 
We candidly confess that for the present antagonism men of science are 
less to blame than scholars in Divinity. The latter have failed to study 
theology with the same patience and the same humble-heartedness of 
aim as the former. Until the advent of the meek scholar, equally versed 
in the science of evolution as in that of theology, who shall come to win 
the inheritance waiting for him, may not each student of each science 
possess his soul in patience, praying that he may have ears to hear and 
eyes to see, and take as the text for his daily life, honestly striving to 
put it into practice, “ Lorp, what love have I unto thy law: all the day 
long is my study in it” ? 

Thus, if each considers the object of Gop, the Divine Wisdom will so 
enlighten their eyes that they will perceive that they were the prisms 
that broke the rays of light, which, though divergent, yet proceeded from 
the same source. 


New Light from Old Eclipses; or, Chronology Corrected, and the Four Gos- 
pels Harmonized by the Rectification of Errors in the Received Astro- 
nomical tables. By WILLIAM M. PaGe. St. Louis: C. R. Barns 
Publishing Co. 

The results of Mr. Page’s researches and reasoning are diametrically 
opposed to those arrived at by Mr. W. P. Ten Broeck. Mr. Ten Broeck, 
as we pointed out in the CHurcH Review for October, 1889, p. 309, 
contends for the 15th of Nisan as the date of our Lorp’s Passion, and the 
25th of Casleu as the date of His Nativity, or according to our reckoning 
the date would be December 25, B. c. 8, and March 26, a. p. 28 ; and for 
a ministry of four years. 

Mr. Page, on the other hand, has sought to prove that our Lorp was 
born about the Passover B. c. 3, and died at the Passover A. D. 29, after 
only one year’s ministry. ‘The date of the Passion he fixes, as we con- 
ceive, correctly, on the 14th Nisan, and of course does not accept the 
erroneous view that the Last Supper of our Lorp was the Passover 
Supper, yet he endeavors to show that our Lorp was crucified on 
Thursday instead of Friday. To enter into the details of Mr. Page’s 
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argument would be out of place here. But we commend this New 
Light from Old Eclipses very cordially for its thoroughly reverent treat- 
ment. Naturally having come to the conclusion that our Lorp’s minis- 
try was spread over one year only, Mr. Page was led to harmonize the 
Gospels accordingly. In some places he has even given an independent 
translation, though for the most part he has followed the Authorized or 
Revised Versions. We do not agree with the majority of Mr. Page’s 
renderings, yet they all deserve respectful consideration. Students of 
the Gospel chronology will have for the future to take into their consid- 
eration the claims advanced so temperately, thoughtfully, and reverently 
by Mr. Page. 


Christ and His Times. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury, in his 
Second Visitation. By ARCHBISHOP BENSON. London and New York: 


Macmillan and Company. 


“The form of these addresses,” the Archbishop states, “ is explained 
by the forms of a visitation, and their common title by the opening of 
the second. One is added on the Oneness of the Church in History 
and Work in England and Wales.” 

The Archbishop rightly calls attention to the fact that the subjects 
discussed at the recent Lambeth Conference were almost all on social 
questions ; thus he replies to the silly taunt that the Church has no 
thought of man’s relations to his fellow-man. The matters he deals 
with are Society, Suffering Populations, Purity, Temperance, Lay Work, 
The Church in Wales. There is undoubtedly much to incite thought 
in these addresses, but it must be confessed that the Archbishop has 
a very awkward style. Were his thoughts clothed in English, presented 
in English, they would find their way home far quicker. Dr. Benson, 
throughout all his sermons or addresses intended for publication, seems 
to be so impressed with the idea of his archbishopric, of his august 
position in the Christian world, that he appears fearful of using the 
common speech lest it should not be in accord with his exalted rank 
in Christendom. His style is labored, strained, and artificial. Conse- 
quently his writings are disappointing in their first impression. They 
are also disappointing in another sense: they are evidently the result 
of such careful and anxious thought that the reader feels aggrieved that 
the hints to whole trains of ampler thoughts, scattered broadcast, are 
not worked out ; he feels he would have liked to know what conclusions 
the Archbishop would have reached in respect to them. But through- 
out this volume there is a cautious reserve which, while it may irritate, 
at the same time is evidence of no lack of strength. The calm, meas- 
ured language is that of a learned judge giving his decision, not that 
of an eloquent advocate. There is no lack of courage in the decisions 
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given, though there is no pronouncement made on indirect issues. 
The social questions of this generation have so evidently pressed on 
the Archbishop’s mind for consideration and solution, that he refers 
to them again and again. They seem to be in the background of the 
writer’s thoughts continually, as they are evidently engrossing much of 
the time and thoughts of our Bishop of Central New York. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage from the chapter on Vox Petri is worth quoting, as fairly 
illustrating the Archbishop’s position : — 

We may pause an instant to ask ourselves, At what point in the development 


of this idea (that of S. Peter’s on the salvation of the world) we think we now 
stand? 

Forwarder, I believe, than ever before. Immensely behind where we might 
have got never so forward. We have rushed full tide up many great false chan- 
nels; we have strayed into many mere ditches; we have swamped many lowlands. 
But the right river-course has been found also, and up it the fresh sea is flowing 
fast. 

Adversity proves us; prosperity has tempted us; criticism clears and cleanses 
us. At present there is something like a balance of currents, but there can be no 
doubt which will prevail. Never in the world’s history were so many minds ani- 
mated and penetrated with Christian ideas, bringing those ideas in infinite forms 
to bear on the world’s problems ; that is, the progress of the ‘salvation of the 
world’ [p. 21]. 

The chapter on Suffering Populations deserves careful study. Why 
can it not be reprinted and circulated as a tract by the Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor? It is so tem- 
perate, yet so firm ; so judicial, yet so tender-hearted. The chapter on 
Purity teaches that Zhe Inner Life is the Only Life. The chapter on 
Temperance shows how deeply the Archbishop has studied the question 
in all its ramifications on peoples in England, Europe, and America ; 
it shows acquaintance with the minutiz of our prohibition and licensing 
laws and their effects. The conclusions he reaches are two : — 

They are that the best regulations are powerless unless they rest on public 
opinion; and that regulations may easily alter the forms of vice without reforming 
the habit of vice [p. 136]. 

The last of the addresses deals with Lay Work, which is divided into 
three sections, — Official, Associated, Personal. This chapter we com- 
mend most earnestly to the attention of our bishops. Were the so- 
called “visitations” of our bishops made more real, there would be 
less scolding of parson and people, or less irritating platitudes and 
polite generalities, and more practical questions discussed in such a 
way as to arouse enthusiasm in our laymen. Our laity are backward 
and diffident from many causes which do not operate in England, — 
such as their recent conformity to the Catholic Church and their vicious 
homage to the rich man simply because he is a rich man ; but there is 
a wide common ground of ignorance which needs cultivating both here 
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and in England. “No man hath hired me” is still the plea of many 
a layman for his inactivity. He needs to be told what to do. If the 
work is pointed out that needs doing, he will soon learn how to do 
in the attempt of doing. If our bishops would rise to the dignity of 
their office, forget that confirming is not a visitation, — not even a part 
of it,—and would systematically, officially, visit their parishes, what 
zeal would they not evoke among the laity of the Church who now 
stand “ idle in the market-place’’! Even if such a return to the ancient 
ways be thought too radical, or savoring too much of Episcopacy, why 
cannot they have some system in their preachments? ‘They go through 
their Dioceses usually every year. Now, if a subject was chosen for 
the whole of the year, as the one subject to be brought home to the 
wills and affections of all within the Diocese, what a levelling up there 
would be throughout the whole Diocese! Great reforms have been 
effected only by the presentment of one thought to many men. If a 
bishop would commence a crusade against any one evil which he feels 
in his heart is waxing great in Gop’s eyes and undermining His Church, 
what more effectual means could there be for arousing the Diocesan 
conscience than a crusade by the bishop throughout the length and 
breadth of his territory? If an enemy is to be vanquished, it is not 
by discharging all the arrows in the quiver to every point of the com- 
pass, but by a persistent discharge at the enemy only. Concerted 
action, with a definite object of attack and a definite line of attack, 
is a self-evident axiom in strategy; why should a lieutenant of the 
Captain of our salvation so neglect it? 

The opening part of the last address of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
sO sums up to our mind the arguments running through the volume 
that we cannot forbear giving it to our readers. 


Throughout this visitation! I have tried to keep one theme before us. I have 
tried to realize and help others to realize that the times in which CuRisr lived are 
not past. These are Curist’s times. He is working among us as much as on the 
Galilean masses. We are believing and following, or going back and rejecting 
Him as they did. 

I have also tried to keep in view one small treatise, a few pages long, bound up 
in the New Testament. This I have done because it seems to me to give the 


1 A visitation in England does not mean what it has unfortunately come to mean in this 
country, a visit by a bishop to a parish, but a visitation of the officials of the Diocese. With 
us it is the place that is visited. Canonically speaking, it is the persons who are visited. 
Hence a visitation may be divided, may be held in several localities, and yet be one visitation, 
somewhat like what a review is in the army. It 1s the soldiers and officers who are reviewed, 
not the locality. The persons are summoned to the bishop, as the soldiers are summoned 
before the general. With us the bishop is summoned or comes to the people, and practically 
what we have is a visitation of the bishop, not by the bishop. In the visitation at which these 
charges were delivered by the Archbishop the place of visitation was shifted for convenience’ 
sake from Canterbury to Ashford, from Ashford to Maidstone, and thence to Croydon; but 
the same officials were summoned to each, though of course not necessarily the same persons, 
— hence it was but one visitation. 
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clearest, pithiest account we have of the Church and Church principles. Perhaps 
it wears that aspect to us now, the more because the particular Church principles 


brought out in it touch ours closely. 
The Apostle S. Peter’s First Letter shows that poor and neglected masses are 


not only the charge of the Church, but are the bulk of that human material which 


is to form the Church itself. 
Then he shows how the miseries of the world come from the relentless gratifica- 


tion of desire, which spares neither self nor other. 

Thirdly, he shows how the substance of the Church’s work is what he calls ‘ the 
doing good,’ or more exactly, ‘the creation of good,’ in the world, — Material Pro- 
duction the world’s main work, Moral Production the Church’s. 

Answerably to these three points of S. Peter are the three points of the England 
of to-day. 

1. The problem of the poor is a problem to be settled. If these masses were not 
to be made into the Church (give the word the largest sense you please), they 
would unmake the world. 

2. The gratification of desire is the means by which they (and here they are 
helped by a large proportion of the rest) are now engaged in unmaking the world 
nearly as fast as it is made; namely, by impurity and by intemperance, or intem- 
perance in both kinds. 

3. The production of good is the work of the whole Church. S. Peter (who 
speaks quite plainly nevertheless on the Apostolic and clerical functions, and their 
identity) calls this work the sacrificial offering of the ‘spiritual house,’ or ‘ pure 
priesthood,’ which is his name for the entire Church of laity and clergy |p. 150}. 

With the parting expression of thankfulness at finding throughout so 
much stress laid on ¢hese as being Curist’s times, when we have so 
much childish babble round us about the historic times of Curist and 
the historic Curist, we earnestly commend this volume of addresses 


on CuHrist and His Times. 


The Way out of Agnosticism: or, The Philosophy of Free Religion. By 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 

This is a plea for what the writer somewhat boldly calls the American 
theory of universals, though so far, we know of no other advocate or ex- 
pounder of it than the present writer. Certainly, Mr. Abbot does not 
lack boldness or independence of thought. He traverses the German 
theory of universals, and shows the hollowness of the ground it rests 
upon. The contrast he makes between the Greek, German, and his 
theory is fairly summed up as follows : — 

I. The Greek theory teaches that the individual thing-in-itself is the ultimate 
reality, but that the universal is also real, in a lower sense, as the known essence of 
the individual thing-in-itself. 

Il. The German theory denies that the individual thing-in-itself is known at 
all, and teaches that the universal is real only in the concept and the word. 

III. The American theory teaches that the universal is equally real in the 
word, the concept, and the genus, and that the individual thing and the universal 
kind are known, each é# and with and through the other in the GENUS-IN-ITSELF. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 


1 dyaboroua. 
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Thus, to the Greek theory the sole object of knowledge is the wiversal in the 
individual thing. To the German theory the sole object of knowledge is the uni- 
versal in the concept or idea. To the American theory the sole object of knowledge 
is the universal kind and the individual thing as necessarily correlated in the RE. © 
GENUS-IN-ITSELF. 


There is much to be said in favor of this so-called American theory. 
It certainly cannot logically lead to nihilism ; it must be positive. Mr. 
Abbot will do good service to so-called liberal thinkers if he can bring 
them round to think for themselves, act as liberals ought to do, and not 
accept every crude theory just because it is ready-made and stamped 
with the German hall mark. It is really astonishing how fettered Amer- 
ican thought has been, and especially that thought which arrogantly 
called itself independent. First, we have been under the dominion 
of Geneva, then of Scotland, and latterly of Germany. There are not 
wanting symptoms of revolt against German tyranny ; we believe there 
is a much wider spread disaffection among the ranks than so-called 
prominent thinkers credit. We welcome for this reason, if for no other, 
Mr. Abbot’s book. It is an honest attempt to build up a philosophy 
on independent lines. Words and phrases are not accepted unchal- 
lenged just simply because they have the sanction of popular German 
writers or of fashionable Englishmen who have taken them over uncriti- 
cally from their creators. The tendency, logically, of the German theory 
to view the idea as the basis and the goal of human thought is, and 
must be, doubt. It is really laying the foundation in the unknown. 
The danger of Mr. Abbot’s theory is to limit thought too much. to the 
known. It is a healthy reaction from German bewilderment, but it has 
its dangers ; it will lead to pure materialism, and that in its grossest 
form. We are not astonished, therefore, to find that the conclusion 
of the volume finds us face to face with the idea that the Infinite Uni- 
verse is a Real Person. We thus get Deism, or what the author is 
pleased to call Scientific Deism. This marks one step backward from 
Agnosticism, just as Religious Deism marked one step forward toward 
Agnosticism. We thus seem to have turned the summit of the hill and 
to be descending to a more rational level of thought. Of course there is 
nothing really new in all this. One of the evolutionary steps of Egyptian 
religious thought was that the universe was the body of the Deity and 
its animating spirit His soul. This was a vast step in advance of the 
preceding material Deism or Pantheism, yet it was equally far below the 
later stage of Egyptian thought which recognized but One Infinite, Eter- 
nal, Self-Existent Being as Gop. Still, it is a healthy sign to note this 
struggling for free thought, this not unsuccessful attempt to break through 
the despotism of German sophisms. To all who are concerned with 
what men think we commend this volume ; and we sincerely trust that 
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it may set our countrymen so to think that we may have before long a 
real school of American thought, critical, fearless, logical, and honest. 


The “ Works and Days” of Moses ; or, A Critical Dissertation of the First 
Two Chapters of Genesis. By SiR PHILIP PERRING, Bart. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 

We have here a small, thoughtful treatise on the vexed interpretation 
of such portions of the first two chapters of the Bible as deal with the 
creation. Sir Philip Perring is one of those laymen who form the pe- 
culiar glory of the Church of England. Reverent, devout, thoughtful, 
and loyal, yet withal independent, Sir Philip has evidently read much 
of the recent literature on the subject he deals with, and has no doubt 
heard many sermons on it, yet he remains unsatisfied. He has there- 
fore beaten out a new track for himself, and in this little volume en- 
deavors temperately and not without a certain graceful humility to lead 
others to follow in his way. We have, first of all, a well thought-out 
chapter explaining the laws which governed the writings of Moses. One 
of the marvels of the Gospel writings is their style, understandable by 
men of all epochs, and of every degree of learning or ignorance, and 
yet productive of deepest thought to the greatest intellects. This is 
and has been universally acknowledged by men of all shades of be- 
lief. Why cannot the same claim be made for the opening chapters of 
Genesis? Scientific agnostics of these days :eally demand that Moses 
should have written of the creation just as they would describe it in one 
of their hand-books. Had this been done, Moses might have won their 
belief, but of what avail would such writing be to the next centuries, 
when the present modes of expression of scientific writers will have be- 
come archaic, unreal, and false? Sir Philip does good service in pointing 
out that such a mode of writing would have been useless to the world in 
all its past centuries. 


No reasonable man can doubt that Gop, had He so willed it, could have with- 
drawn for Moses the veil which hides the wonders of the natural world, and enabled 
him to anticipate discoveries which have only come to light after centuries of pains- 
taking observation and diligent study; that He could have endowed him with 
powers of utterance, whereby he might have expressed in no mundane fashion the 
mysterious ways of Gop; but such transcendental Spiritualism would have been fit 
only for a congregation of angels, and such physicism would have been far too 
advanced for the people of Israel [p. 14]. 


Sir Philip proceeds in the following chapters to examine the language 
of the first two chapters of Genesis, to state frankly the difficulties men 
of different minds have found in them. He next argues the case on be- 
half of the exponents of the “ literal day theory ” and of the “ long day 
theory,” and lastly expounds his own theory, which he terms the “ epoch 
theory.” The “literal day theory” is of course that which takes the 
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days of creation to be of the same length as our present days of 
twenty-four hours. The “long day theory” is that which argues that 
the days are of unknown length. 

Sir Philip endeavors to harmonize these two theories by what he 
terms the “ epoch theory,” which may be briefly explained to mean 
that what Moses has given us is not the story of creation, but of the 
revelation of Gop’s purpose. The acts of creation extended over various 
periods of time, but Gon’s revelation of them was given in six days of 
our reckoning. Between the fiat of Gop, Gop said, and the com- 
ment of Moses, /¢ was so, there may have been millions of years. 
There appears to us much to commend in this view advocated by Sir 
Philip Perring. To a candid mind there can be no doubt that the in- 
tention of Moses was to convey the idea to the Hebrews that the periods 
described as days were days of twenty-four hours. If we read the ac- 
count of creation carefully, we do not find that Gop is there said to 
have created the world in six days. We find only a revelation of Gon’s 
purpose and the putting into action of that purpose given to us in six 
stanzas. At the end of each stanza we find the comment of Moses, 
“ And the evening and morning were the first day,”’ which does not form 
part of what Gop said. The revelation by Gop to Moses may have been 
during six days; and Moses’ comment, “ And the evening and morning 
were the first day,” would be still applicable and to the point. The 
periods intervening between the declaration of Gop’s purpose — that is, 
“‘ Let there be light ’’ — and the accomplishment of that purpose, — “ And 
there was light,’’ — is therefore perfectly indefinite. So far it seems to us 
that Sir Philip’s theory is an improvement upon the “ literal day theory” 
and the “ long day theory ;” but there is one point not taken into con- 
sideration by him, and that is the declaration by Moses in Gen. ii. 2, 3: 
“ And on the seventh day Gop ended His work which He had made ; 
and He rested on the seventh day from all His work which he had made,” 
etc. Ifthe previous days are to be taken as of twenty-four hours each, 
then so must the seventh day be thus taken, as it is undoubtedly taken 
in the commandments ; and if so, then the comment by Moses, if Sir 
Philip’s theory is correct, ought to have read somewhat in this fashion : 
“ And on the seventh day Gop ended; and He rested on the seventh 
day from further law-giving.”’ 

Practically the “‘ epoch theory” of Sir Philip Perring amounts to this : 
We have in the two chapters of Genesis, not an account of the creation 
in six days, but an account of a six days’ session of the Law-giver of 
the universe. There is much that is fascinating in this theory. It does 
account for the universe so far as our present knowledge concerning it 
goes, so that our finite understanding can grasp it. The seventh-day rest, 
not ended yet, is not the idleness of a creator, but the period during 
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which no fresh laws are issued, the period during which the laws already 
given are being worked out. Sovereigns on their accession formerly pro- 
mulgated certain laws under which, so to speak, their countries were to be 
ruled during their reign, and the reign itself was to be occupied with the 
enforcement of those laws. In some such dim fashion Gop promulgated 
the laws to govern this universe during the six days’ session recorded by 
Moses, which were to govern the world during this seventh day’s reign. 

The two weak points in Sir Philip’s armor are Gen. ii. 2, 3, and the 
Fourth Commandment. How far he has made out his case otherwise, 
we must send our readers to his book to learn, feeling sure that if not 
convinced, they will at any rate be much profited by the discussion of 
what must ever be of absorbing interest to man, —the history of his 
beginning and that of this planet. 


Thought Seed for Holy Seasons. By Rev. ROBERT S. BARRETT. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 

For each Sunday, Holy Day, and day in Lent there is a page of re- 
flections, or as the writer prefers to call them, thought seeds. They are 
tersely and pithily expressed, and will often afford many hints for medi- 
tation or for short addresses, although the reflections are not always 
just what we should consider in harmony with the Gospel of the day. 


Church and Creed. By ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIE, Late Fellow of 
S. John’s College, Cambridge. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Unless a man wishes to see how near a preacher can deny the doc- 
trines of the Church he has sworn to minister as the Church and Realm 
he professes to belong to have received the same, he had better leave 
his money in his pocket than expend it in the purchase of this volume. 
For our part such disingenuousness has no charm for us. To criticise 
the work in detail would be but to advertise it ; nor unless the criticism 
went into detail, exposing the false statements, false logic, and easy 
assumptions, would it be useful. We have no space to spare for such 
detail. 


Studies in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion, with a Chapter on Christian 
Unity in America. By J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, D.D. New York. 
D. Appleton and Company. 1890. 

This is in many respects a welcome book. Hegel will always prove 
attractive to two classes of thinkers, —the metaphysicians and the students 
of Christianity in its intellectual aspects. To robust minds he will prove 
but a whetstone, while to others with the collegian’s limited stock of 
logical acumen, very dangerous. If Hegel be studied as a specialist in 
certain branches of philosophical inquiry, he will afford great help ; his 
researches enlighten much that is obscure and complex. But just as no 
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practitioner looks upon a specialist as an authority outside of his partic- 
ular domain, so Hegel must not be accepted as an authority outside of 
special lines of thought. To do so is really to degrade him into a 
quack, or cure-all. Dr. Sterrett is known as a careful and accurate stu- 
dent of Hegei’s Philosophy; and while in this volume we trace many 
points where his admiration has, in our judgment, misled him, still it is 
a work which every student of the German philosopher ought to have. 
Readers of the CuurcH Review will recognize in the first chapter the 
admirable article which appeared in the April issue of 1886. 

Dr. Sterrett states a profound truth, but one little heeded by our 
divines who wring their hands over the apparent increase of scepticism, 
when he gives as one of the causes of that scepticism, “ The practical 
atheism of the Church teaching, which often banishes Gop from the 
secular world.” Never was a truer word uttered, but we do not agree 
with the other reason (he gives two ), “ The Church’s persistent use of 
the uncriticised category of infallibility ;’’ that is, not as he expounds it. 
To us this exposition is weak, because the writer goes off his track of 
reasoning to break a lance against Sacerdotalism. ‘The negation of 
the powers of the priesthood will never help intellectual Christianity. 
To do so is to be fighting with the enemy one minute, and with the army 
the other. The enemy will welcome every aid, no matter how brief, but 
will not, in gratitude for it, cease attacking the Army of the Church. 
There is a double strain in this work, — one philosophical, one anti-sacer- 
dotal. Thus there is a perpetual conflict of ideas, the more to be re- 
gretted that it is unnecessary. There is so much earnestness, so much 
reality, so true an appreciation of the work of the Church in redeeming 
all conditions of men, so forcible an appeal to the Church to enforce and 
encourage all that is noble and good, even when found in her avowed en- 
emies, and so wise a forecast of the power and future of the Church Catho- 
lic if she will only seek to win all men in the spirit of her Divine Head, 
that the lack of perception of the other side of the Church’s shield fails to 
win persuasion. Ignorance begets conflict. Neither the Church nor Truth 
would ever be attacked if men saw both sides. As long as only one side 
is seen, men fight for that which is hidden. Present the priestly idea of 
the Church only, and she will be attacked for her lack of brotherliness 
to man. Present the moral or brotherly side only, and she will be at- 
tacked for her lack of the.priestly or mediatorial side. 

In his ardor to combat the priestly idea of the Church’s ministry, 
Dr. Sterrett exclaims rather exultantly, “Scepticism rarely attacks the 
character of our Divine Master,” and fails to see how damaging that 
admission is. Sceptics are far too shrewd to attack in direct words the 
morality of Curist’s character, though they do so indirectly because 
their great anxiety is to exalt the humanity of Curisr. They are wil- 
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ling to join in the praise of Curisr as man, in order to show their liberal- 
mindedness, but it is only that they may the more easily attack His 
Divinity. However much they may praise Curist’s moral character and 
the beauty of His noble life, they know they are not committing them- 
selves one whit in favor of His Divine claims. Once let them admit the 
priestly powers of Curist, or of His ministers, then they know that logi- 
cally they have admitted His Divinity. For that reason scepticism of 
all ages has attacked by every weapon at its command the sacerdotal 
element of Christianity. To a plain man, who prefers plain speech to 
involved platitudes, this patronage of Curist by modern scepticism as a 
good man, is rankly offensive and logically idiotic. Curisr is either 
Divine, or a bad man; either the Son of Gop, or a substitute for Barab- 
bas, — an impostor who pretended to work miracles, who pretended to 
convey his priestly powers to a chosen few, who blasphemously asserted 
himself the equal of Gop and therefore Gop. To praise scepticism 
for its patronage of CurisT is the very weakest of logic. Dr. Sterrett 
has not grasped the full meaning of the Incarnation, and consequently 
lacks appreciation of the extension of that Incarnation. 

This same defect which mars an otherwise admirable hand-book of 
Hegelianism runs through the Appendix on Cristian Unity in America. 
His idea of the Historic Episcopate may be imagined when he bases 
them on the novel theories of Dr McConnell and Mrs. Forrester. 
These ideas are not to bestow a gift on the Protestant bodies, but to 
strip ourselves naked, that we may be like them. In a word, it is not 
reunion, but disintegration. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Warren Hastings. By SiR ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. London and New 
York: Macmillan and Company. 

This is another instalment of that valuable series of ENGLISH MEN OF 
Action already noticed in the pages of the CHurcH Review. We un- 
hesitatingly recommend it as the best Life of Warren Hastings. With 
a straightforward honesty of style and purpose Sir Alfred Lyall tells the 
life of the man who preserved India. Since John’s reign there has 
been no period of English history so humiliating as the seventh decade 
of last century. With utterly incompetent minjsters, backed by a foreign 
king dull by nature and dull by race, blunder succeeded upon blunder 
which only a médiocrité vaniteuse can accomplish. When England woke 
up she found Europe laughing at her diplomatists like a belle laughing 
at senile beaux, her ministers at home ponderously belaboring one an- 
other, discredit and misfortune the supporters of the Royal Arms, 
America lost, loyalists made enemies, and amid this universal downfall, 
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the only bulwark of her former pride, stood India, saved in opposition to 
her rulers. Were England Rome she would have deified Warren 
Hastings. Instead of that, she did by him as she has ever done, — £//e 
le tua pour encourager les autres! Men who have done England the 
greatest service have been by her the most punished. Yet, singular 
to say, that policy has answered, such is the mystery of the human 
heart. What nation of ante-Christian or Christian times has such a bead- 
roll to show as has England? Ingratitude has been the royal bounty 
England has ever offered. The bead-roll of Salisbury would be but 
one bead in England’s rosary of sons who have so served her, and been 
so rewarded. De Montfort, Becket, Wolsey, More, Raleigh, Laud, 
Strafford, Nelson, Gordon, are examples out of many. 

With what burning shame must not an Englishman read the malicious 
thwartings of such gnats as Francis, Impey, and Clavering? 

It is amusing, on the other hand, for an American to read the elab- 
orate apologies Sir Alfred makes for the taxes Hastings levied on the 
Begums and others. The amounts are so dwarfed by what our million- 
naire-wreckers and boss-politicians extort from us and extort for their 
own pockets, while Hastings extorted for the good of the State, as even 
his enemies acknowledged, that we sigh for such a golden age. To us 
these solemn apologies are out of place. Times alter circumstances, is 
a trite maxim. Time and distance are equal in effect, is a second 
equally trite axiom. Now, in India both times and distance were 
factors to be dealt with in 1770-80, and are so still. Add to this a differ- 
ent race living practically in the year B.c. 1770, and to deal with them 
according to a paper theory of the nineteenth century a. p., is absurd. 
We'say paper theory advisedly, for in common practice there was more 
corrupt practice in London in 1770 or is in New York in 1890, than 
can be alleged to have been in India in 1770. To all readers of 
Macaulay’s style we commend as a corrective the sober style of Sir 
Alfred. As to reading Macaulay for history, we presume that has been 
relegated solely to his school-boys of the fourth form. As a bribe to 
them to read history later on, it may be useful to give them his histori- 
cal fiction and thus to pass on through a progressive historical course 
from him to Victor Hugo, Ainsworth, Hepworth, Dixon, and so on to 
sober history. As a hand-book of history on the English administration 
of India during its most critical period, we cordially commend this 
little volume. 


Captain Cook. By WALTER BESANT. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Company. 
Another of the series of ENGLISH MEN or AcTION. We regret that we 
cannot speak very highly of this biography. It is far too sketchy. We 
19 
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are really told very little about the last of the navigators, on the silly 
plea that every school-boy has read the longer lives of Captain Cook or 
the history of his voyages, and that therefore it is unnecessary and idle to 
incorporate in this latest venture any of the old facts, however interest- 
ing. “All the anecdotes, the interesting facts, the dramatic bits, have 
long since been picked out over and over again, so that they cannot be 
reproduced with the slightest show of freshness” [p. 67]. Having 
unfortunately accepted this erroneous view of his duties, Mr. Besant has 
had to resort to no inconsiderable padding to fill up the volume; the 
first sixty pages are taken up with an account, mostly imaginary, of 
Cook’s boyhood and youth and of previous discoveries in the Pacific. 
The style is lively and entertaining; but we confess we should have 
preferred pacé the school-boy, a little more meat and a little less sauce. 
Mr. Besant forgets that there is a new generation constantly springing 
up who have not yet read anything about Cook, and that the very object 
of this series is to supply in a compact form all the known facts relating 
to the life thus illustrated. Until man can inherit knowledge as well as 
his physical energies, he will ever have to start from the same plane of 
ignorance as his parent ; and because Mr. Walter Besant may have read 
all about Cook, it does not follow that his children or grandchildren 
have. Such axiomatic truths are so evident that we cannot conceive 
how they can be neglected. It is a pity to have a series hitherto so 
conscientiously and ably carried out marred by this trifle, pleasing 
though it may be, yet a trifle still. 


GENERAL. 


The Voice. How to train it. How to care for it. E.B. WARMAN, A. M. 
With Illustrations by MARION MORGAN REYNOLDS. Boston. Lee 


and Shepard. 


Perhaps no writer could better perform the task of critic upon any 
treatise on strictly voice culture than Richard Grant White. But we 
have here to do with more than the training of the voice so that it shall 
always produce sweet, melodious tones answering to the sentiment it is 
intended to express ; here is a work insisting on the absolute necessity 
of a healthy, thoroughly trained organ to produce all the effects desired 
by actor, lawyer, doctor, leader, or in fact in any of the walks of life. 

We cannot do better than by quoting the opening sentences of the 
first chapter, on the Use and Abuse of the Vocal Organs. 


There is a certain mechanical dexterity to be acquired before the beautiful con- 
ceptions we possess can be communicated to others. This mechanism is an essen- 
tial part of all the fine arts. The golden key to every excellence is practice; and 
this can be purchased only by labor — unremitting Jabor — and perseverance. It is 
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absolutely necessary to be acquainted with the power, variety, and extent of the 
instrument through which we convey thoughts to others. Gop’s greatest gift to 
man is speech, and it is too solemn a thing to treat lightly. It grows out from life, 
out of its agonies and ecstasies, its wants and its weariness. 


The whole subject of how best to train this Divine gift to its noblest 
possibilities is with rare skill and exact knowledge treated so tem- 
perately and simply as to be within the grasp of any ordinary 
comprehension. 

The first chapters appeal to the common-sense of all professional 
men and women ; and the caution against all nostrums, or any but the 
natural scientific method of the popular development of the voice, will 
meet with the approval of the intelligent reader who stops to reason as 
to the importance of the whole question. But Dr. Warman may attract 
here where others fail. His English is forcible, and his points well 
taken, and few men are more capable of treating authoritatively the fact 
of the delicacy of the voice, so frequently strained or ruined, and of the 
pressing necessity for a fair understanding of its mechanism ; that is, 
first, to discover this beautiful organ’s capabilities, then to develop 
these powers slowly and surely, on the lines of health and beauty. 

The work is entitled to the thoughtful attention of all who wish for 
that influence which comes from the expressive, well-modulated voice, 
free from nasal or other obstruction, and when occasion requires, full of 
sweet persuasiveness or passionate fervor, as the player on the delicate 
instrument wills. Health and culture alike demand a voice responsive 
to these valued possessions; and only the careful and reasonable use 
of the voice will do for it, what we miss so often even in the professions 
where voice should answer to every gesture, every kindling of the eye 
or change of mood. 

The whole book appeals to the reason and to the practical knowl- 
edge of the intelligent spirit of our day. It is exquisitely gotten up, 
being covered with a binding of white and gold, and the illustrations 
explanatory of the text. 


The Salt-Cellars. Being a Collection of Proverbs, together with Homely 
Notes thereon. By C. H. SpuRGEON. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son. 


The celebrated Baptist preacher has long been known as a master of 
vigorous English. It is not so well known, however, that John Plough- 
man’s Almanack, with its proverb for every day, has been for twenty 
years the work of Mr. Spurgeon. To find an apt and pithy proverb for 
over seven thousand days can have been no slight task. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that he should say in his preface to this volume: “I 
feel I cannot afford to lose the large collection of sentences which I 
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have thus brought together; yet lost they would be, if left to die with 
the ephemeral sheet.” The proverbs are arranged alphabetically ; this 
volume goes as faras Z. Most of the proverbs selected have added 
to them some pithy comment. Here are a few selected at random: 


Holiness is the best Sabbath dress. 


But it is equally suitable for every-day wear. 


If the best man’s faults were written on his brow, he would wear a broad- 
brimmed hat. 

And feel as great an objection to taking it off as the Quaker did when he met 
Charles LI. 


Great boast, little roast. 


The more of the mouth, the less of the meat ; 
The bigger the brag, the poorer the feat. 


It is so almost always ; the smallest boy beats the biggest drum. 


A hungry man is an angry man. 
Never collect subscriptions before dinner. 


From an empty pot, 
Pudding cometh not. 


No, not even if you set that pot simmering ina pulpit. 


Fraud and frost both end in a foul. 


When they break up, the discovery and the thaw are by no means pleasant or 
clean. 


With the example of the Bible before us, it is strange what little use 
preachers make of proverbs. Yet the smallest may contain more wit 
than the longest sermon, and none are too large for the smallest skull, 
or too small for the biggest brain in the congregation. Proverbs are 
the compressed wit of centuries. Notwithstanding their countenance 
by Holy Writ, and the Preacher’s collection of them in Ecclesiasticus, 
few preachers use them nowadays. Their disuse is, however, very mod- 
ern. The superfine gentlemen of the Georgian period were the first to 
discard them. Scarce a preacher, certainly not one of note, before 
that, but whose sermons contained some, — Latimer, Jewell, Barrow, 
Jeremy Taylor, George Herbert, and John Knox (who did more harm 
with his wise saws than with his ponderous theology). The Homilies 
are full of them. We meet them at every turn in Shakespeare. True 
English life, betore it stagnated under the Williams and Georges, was 
full of saws and sayings, as witness-the mottoes of the gentry, the 
maxims carved on mantels, dining-tables, and oaken panelling within, 
and on gateways and escutcheons over the portals without. 
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Despise not the discourse of the wise, but acquaint thyself with their proverbs, 


is the wise man’s maxim, —a maxim which the PREACHER to all ages 
enforced in His sermons: “ A city set on a hill cannot be hid ;” “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive ;” “Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof ; ” “The tree is known by its fruit.” It is useless to multi- 
ply references. S. James’ “ A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ” 
is one of the many Apostolic proverbs ; and that S. Paul did not disdain 
the aid of the current adages of his day, witness, “ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” Until such time as we get the Proverbs from 
Holy Writ illustrated by the Proverbs of all nations, — a work we often 
wonder no scholar has yet attempted, — we commend these sa/¢-cel/ars 
to every preacher, wherewith to flavor the meat of his discourse or to 
cover the insipidity of his pap. Here is one from the Koran, which 
we do not find included in Mr. Spurgeon’s, though it possesses much 
salt, — 


Get of gold as much as you need, of wisdom all that you can. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by 
GEORGE LonG. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 

This is a revised and corrected translation of the thoughts of the 
emperor-philosopher, to which is prefixed a biographical sketch, and 
an essay on the Philosophy of Antoninus. This translation has long 
been accepted by the scholarly world as unrivalled, and therefore needs 
no further commendation. Suffice it to say that the letter-press, bind- 
ing, and make-up of the book are in character with the translation, 
Whoever has not already on his shelves the thoughts of this noble Ro- 
man, has here an opportunity of having them in a suitable dress. The 
right use of all such works is well stated in the words of Cardinal Bar- 
berini, “That his soul might be redder than his purple at the sight 
of the virtues of the Gentile.” 


A Rambler's Lease. By BRADFORD TORREY. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 


The title of the book, its objects and aims, are explained in the 
words of the author, — 


The writer of this little book has found so much pleasure in other men’s woods 
and fields that he has come to look upon himself as in some sort owner of them 
Their lawful possessors will not begrudge him this feeling, he believes, nor take it 
amiss if he assumes, even in this public way, to hold a ramé/er’s lease of their 


property. 

We are sure that no squirearch will grudge Mr. Torrey his lease. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think that Mr. Torrey ought to levy a royalty 
on the lands he rambles over, such mines of interest does he develop 
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for our pleasure. Everything is laid under contribution ; bird, insect, or 
flower, tree, stone, or vine, stream below, or fleeting cloud above, — all 
preach us the cheeriest of sermons under the exposition of our peripa- 
tetic philosopher. He truly has eyes to see, and ears to hear; and in 
this busy, money-getting age, so full of its sordid ambitions and corrupt 
ideals, it is like turning to a green field from a grimy town, to a bab- 
bling stream from an ill-odorous street, or looking out on an apple-tree 
in all its delicate blossoms from a dingy office, to step by the side of 
our Rambler. We wish more such books issued from the press. To 
give any adequate idea of the book in a review is impossible — what 
idea could one thus form of Walton’s Angler, or Wordsworth’s descriptive 
poems? We therefore must send our readers direct to Mr. Bradford 
Torrey for a Sub-Lease; and as he himself has said of himself, they 
may say : — 
“Thus without theft, I reap another’s field.” 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings from Celt to Tudor. By DONALD G. 
MITCHELL. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

We have seldom met with a more charming companion than Mr. 
Mitchell. After travelling with him for mgh ten centuries, we yet feel 
loath to quit company. We have seen glimpses of so much on the 
road, so valiant, so brave, and so worthy have been the persons we have 
had pointed out to us on that road through the centuries, that even the 
bead-roll from Czdmon to Ben Jonson, Alfred to Elizabeth, S. Austin 
to Hooker, leaves us unsatisfied. Mr. Mitchell tells us nothing new, 
startles us with no fresh theories, upsets none of our pet ideas. He 
keeps along the well-beaten track. All the friends he introduces us to 
are old friends, even if they have been forgotten for a while. Still, with 
all that, “ Shall auld acquaintance be forgot?’’ We feel as we listen to 
Mr. Mitchell's chatty gossip of that eventful land of England, her master- 
ful kings, her fabulous treasure of letters, much as we used to feel in by- 
gone days, as we followed the garrulous housekeeper from room to room 
in one of those ancestral halls of England, where each picture has its 
history, each nook its story, and the men and women who lived, sor- 
rowed, and loved in these very rooms have come to life once more; so 
that, as we bade good-by in silver to our guide in the sombre hall, the 
bright sunlight of the present day smote us with a shock and the 
thought of getting back to the station seemed an anachronism. In 
closing this book, we feel as Cinderella must have done after the ball, 
when the clock struck twelve and all her fine bravery turned to home- 
spun. We cordially commend this volume. It can be taken up at any 
time ; it will revive and refresh interest in men and times, which, what- 
ever their faults and shortcomings, were yet times fruitful of noble deeds, 
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nobler thoughts, and noblest ideals. Blot England from the history of 
the world, and how little is there left to the Anglo-Saxon race! This 
little volume brings no discordant note of the present into its retrospect 
of the past, save once, if we remember rightly, when Philip Sidney is 
compared to a Bostonian, — poor Philip Sidney, — and we are glad to 
see that its concluding page promises us a second volume. If the second 
is equal to the first, Mr. Mitchell dene meruit Reipublica,—of that 
greatest republic of all, the Republic of Letters. 


Memoirs of a Millionaire. By Lucia TRUE Ames. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 

Under the guise of a young New England miss coming into a fortune 
of thirty millions, Miss Ames tells us what she would do had she For- 
tunatus’s wand, — build model tenement houses, establish libraries on 
the Western frontier towns, endeavor to Americanize the citizens of 
Chicago, “ sending a few thousand of the best of our ‘ surplus’ women 
of New England” to the Southern States, the establishment of “ gig- 
gling and flirting rooms ” for the younger generation, who now do their 
giggling and flirting on the sidewalks, and when the opportunity offered, 
of refusing to be married by the service of the Church so long as the 
word “ obey” was in it, and of stopping the clergyman in the midst of 
the service and marrying by mutual consent. 

Altogether, we confess we prefer Monte Cristo or Ten Thousand a 
Year to such romances as the Memoirs of a Millionaire. 


The Social and Religious Bearing of Church Clubs. By THE BISHOP OF 
DELAWARE. Wilmington, Delaware: C. F. Thomas and Co. 

The Place and Work of a Christian Layman. Wilmington, Delaware: 
Mercantile Printing Company. 

Both these papers are issued by the Church Club of Delaware. The 
first is the substance of an address delivered Jan. 16, 1889, and the 
second is a paper read before the Club at their semi-annual dinner, 
Nov. 21, 1889. The bishop’s address very briefly sets forth the 
advantages of a Church Club as bringing the laymen of the Church 
together ; prejudices are thus dissipated, friendships formed, and social 
solidarity engendered, which is of incalculable benefit to the spiritual 
interests of the Church. The paper on Zhe Place and Work of a 
Christian Layman is extremely well written ; terse, pointed, epigram- 
matic, it soars above the common run of such papers. It is an earnest 
exhortation to laymen to take their share in the worship, government, 
and work of the Church. It deserves a wide circulation outside of the 
Diocese for which it was written ; we would be glad to see it published 
by the Young Churchman Co. for general circulation as a tract. 
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The Law of Husband and Wife. Compiled for Popular Use. By LELIA 
JOSEPHINE Ropinson, LL.B. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

According to the dictum of Signatus in the last CHuRcH Review, 
“ There is no subject requiring more attention than that of marriage ; 
there is no subject which obtains less.” If that is true, then every con- 
tribution toward acquiring a knowledge of the laws of marriage ought to 
be especially welcome. ‘The merit of this volume is that it gives under 
the head of each State or Territory of the Union in a few concise sen- 
tences the law relating to: (1) The wife's legal status; (2) The claims 
of the widow and widower on property ; (3) Divorce. 

So far as it is possible to have a clew to the labyrinthine maze of the 
law of marriage or divorce in the United States, Miss Robinson has 
here afforded us one. Every father of a family ought to have some 
such work as this one, or the one by Mr. Convers, if it is only that he 
may be assured as to the validity of the marriages of his children and of 
the position of his widow at his death. 


The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. By JEROME K. JEROME. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1890. 

The idle thoughts of a very busy brain, even if it be that of an Idle 
Fellow, are here told us in fourteen chapters. The subjects of these 
chapters are by no means new. They comprise: On deing in Love, 
On being Hard Up, On Getting on in the World, On Cats and Dogs 
and Babies, On the Weather, and On Eating and Drinking. The 
charm of these essays is that we are told in unaffected language our 
every-day thoughts on these trite subjects. There is no attempt at em- 
bellishment, no attempt to write them up. This unusual course of plain 
speaking has all the freshness of novelty, and therefore charms. To all 
lovers of essays we heartily commend this latest collection. 


Stage-Land, Curious Habits and Customs of its Inhabitants described. By 
JEROME K. JEROME. Illustrated. By J. Bernard Partridge. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1890. 

The same praise accorded to /de Thoughts by an Idle Fellow must be 
given to S/age-Land to even a greater degree. It possesses the same 
charm of describing every-day matters just as they are. The result is irre- 
sistibly funny. To our great relief there is in Stage-Zand not a trace of 
vulgarity or ot bad spelling, apparently the only stock in trade of the 
modern humorist. We have enjoyed many a hearty laugh over these 
descriptions ; and we hope our readers who are not above having a good 
laugh will procure for themselves the same enjoyment. 

The illustrations match with the text in being truthful representations, 
free from affectation, and yet full of humorous suggestions. 
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The Camden Mountains on the Coast of Maine, with Sixty Illustrations. 
By Wm. GooprRICcH BEAL. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

To all desirous of spending the hot summer months in a health-giving 
locality, we commend this picturesque guide to the Norway of America. 
To say that the work is published by Lee and Shepard is proof of the 
excellency of the illustrations. 


Sundayp-School Books. 


FS sass this department recent books will be reviewed, and be either 

recommended or not. Thus, by degrees, a list of reliable Sunday 
School books will be formed, containing only such books as have been 
carefully read throughout, and which are pronounced to be pure and 
healthy in tone, and not antagonistic to the teachings of the Church. 
Those marked with a star are recommended as suitable for Sunday 
School libraries, and will be added to our list of Sunday School books 
recommended for that purpose. 


(*) Five Little Peppers and how they Grew. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

A most life-like picture of child-life, free from sentimentalism, nat- 
ural, and healthy. It is profusely and appropriately illustrated. We 
heartily recommend this story of the Five Little Peppers ; and it will do 
the young folks good to read of their trials and artless ways. ‘To many, 
no doubt, Phronsie will be the chief favorite. We confess, however, 
that Polly has the first place in our affections. One chief merit of this 
story is that it can be read aloud by one member of a family, and will 
interest even the youngest. 


(*) Zhe Children of Westminster Abbey, Studies in English History. By 
Rose G. KINGSLEY. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

(*) Dean Stanley with the Children. By FRANCES A. HUMPHREY. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Company. 

Of these two volumes we unhesitatingly prefer the first. The latter 
contains five of the Dean of Westminster’s sermons to children, pre- 
ceded by an introductory chapter, written by the present Archdeacon of 
Westminster, F. A. Farrar, dealing with Stanley’s boyhood and early life. 
The Children of Westminster Abbey is a very commendable undertaking. 
We have here given us particulars concerning those children whose brief 
lives are connected in some way with the venerable Abbey. We have 
thus not only a series of historical studies, naturally interesting to the 
young, but a work dealing with the associations of the Abbey in a fresh 
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and unique manner. The numerous illustrations, taken either from 

old prints or from recent photographs of buildings and monuments, 

further enhance the value of this work. We have several times before 
now urged the inclusion in Sunday School libraries of standard biographies 
and of historical works; we therefore doubly recommend this volume. 

It combines historical knowledge of the State with that of the Church. 

If it teaches some of our young the great fact that all the historical as- 

sociations of England centre round the Church of England, and that the 

Church was the very soul of the national life, it will have done more 

good for the cause of truth than many a more pretentious history written 

only for grown-up people. 

(*) Lion-Hearted. The Story of Bishop Hannington'’s Life told for Boys 
and Girls. By Rev. E.C. Dawson. New York: E. and J. B. Young 
and Co. 

When we hear so many sermons in and out of the pulpit against the 
ideal side of life, it is with peeuliar pleasure that we welcome the story 
of any noble life. The martyred bishop’s life is well and interestingly 
told, and illustrated by numerous sketches from the bishop’s papers, 
most of them irresistibly comic. These sketches will no doubt attract 
many a boy to read the book, which otherwise he would pass by as “ too 
slow.” We commend this little work not only as suitable for Sunday 
School libraries, but equally so as a prize-book for the home circle 
or school. 

The Old Missionary. A Narrative in Four Chapters. By Str WILLIAM 
WILson HunrTer, K. C. S. 1. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and 
Company. 

A charmingly written sketch of an old Scotch missionary. The 
knowledge Sir W. W. Hunter has of Indian life enables him to fill in 
the local coloring with accuracy and effect. 


(*) The Life of Wesley and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. By ROBERT 
SouTHEY. Edited by Rev. J. A. Atkinson, D. C. L., Vicar of Bolton. 
London and New York: Frederick Warne and Company. 

Southey’s life of Wesley needs no commendation at this date. All 
that was wanted was a careful edition with just such additional notes as 
the most recent biographies rendered necessary. This is just such an 
edition. All the Wesleyana published up to 1888 have been consulted, 
and where necessary have furnished material for short notes. Notwith- 
standing the many competing lives of Wesley, this one still remains the 
most interesting. In this country, where we meet the self-styled fol- 
lowers of this Anglican priest at every turn, clergy and intelligent laymen 
ought to be carefully posted in John Wesley’s life. This edition should 
certainly be found in every parish library. 
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parish Cracts. 


ON THE CHURCH. 


Church or Dissent, which? 50 cents a hundred. I. C. T. 

A capital little summary of the history of the Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Congregationalists, Baptists, Quakers, Methodists, and Plymouth 
Brethren. 

The Church of Ireland, Past and Present. By T. B. N. 

The title explains the object of the tract. It contains S. Patrick’s 
beautiful hymn, which is an argument in itself, and is an excellent de- 
fence of the catholicity of the Church of Ireland. 

A Churchman with a Capital‘ C.”’ Revised edition. By the Rev. R. W. 
LowriE, D.D. 50 cents ahundred. I. C. T. 


This excellent tract needs no commendation ; it is too well known for 
that. 


Wide as a Church Door. By A.F.C. 50 centsa hundred. I.C. T. 


Concerning the breadth of the true teaching of the Church. 


Our Succession of Doctrine and Fellowship a Characteristic of the Church 
of Ireland. By Rev. GOURTNAY Moore. $2.50 a hundred, or 4 cents 
aa 1c. Tk 

A well-reasoned defence of the claim of the Church of Ireland to be a 
true branch of the Christian Church. All these I. C. T. tracts are in- 
valuable in a parish containing Irish immigrants. 


ON THE CHURCH SERVICES. 
The Scriptural Character of the Prayer-Book. By O.L.D. 50 cents a 
hundred. 
The Pulpit and the Pew. By C.K. W. 50 cents a hundred. I. C. T. 


Giving capital explanations to the point, and easily grasped. 


Over and Over Again. By Rev. A. W. SNYDER. 50 cents a hundred. 
Young Churchman Co. 


Dealing with the popular objection of “sameness,” urged against 
the Church services. 

ON THE CREEDS. 
The Three Creeds. ByJ.M.L. 50 cents a hundred. I. C. T. 


A brief exposition of their history and of their present importance. 
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ON THE DUTIES OF PARENTS. 
The Sunday School. By Rev. M. M. Moore. 50 cents a hundred. Young 
Churchman Co. 

Explaining what the Sunday School is, and what it is not. The best 
short tract we have seen. It plainly tells parents their duty in the 
matter. 

Home, Sweet Home. By W.W.K. 50 cents a hundred. 

Urging upon parents the duty and necessity of having a Christian 

home. Sound, and well reasoned out. 


ON THE DUTIES OF THE LAITY. 


Always in his Place. By HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 50 cents a hun- 
aed. 1.C. T. 
Pointing out the strength of the Church, by him who is “ always in his 
place,” and the moral force and encouragement such attendance brings 
with it. 


The Music of the Church. 


ORATORIOS IN CHURCH. 


6 hee = recent establishment of the Church Choral society in New York 
City, for the performance of oratorios and sacred cantatas in Church 
edifices with musical forces more extensive and more efficient than those 
afforded by existing Church choirs, is a step in the right direction. The 
oratorio was born in the Church ; and though for long years it has been 
cast out of its proper home, there has in recent years been manifested 
a tendency to re-admit the oratorio to the Church, and to utilize it as a 
valuable handmaid to religion. 

The Church Choral Society was started in 1889, and was organized, 
according to the circular issued,“ for the purpose of securing the proper 
representation of the best productions of the great composers of sacred 
music — oratorios, cantatas, masses, etc. — in some of our larger 
Churches. The sacred surroundings of a Church add an impressiveness 
and dignity to religious choral work which the concert-hall cannot sup- 
ply.” This is eminently true, and was proven in April last, when Gou- 
nod’s great work, “ Mors et Vita,” was performed in S. Bartholomew’s 
Church with efficient soloists, chorus, orchestra, and organ. This first per- 
formance was a tentative effort ; but its success was so pronounced that 
it was determined to establish the society permanently, and early in the 
present year an official announcement was put forth of the work of the 
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Society for the present year. The officers are: J. Pierpont Morgan, Pres- 
ident ; Bishop Potter, First Vice-President ; the Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald, Second Vice-President; Henry W. Hayden, Secretary; John 
Murray Mitchell, Treasurer; and Richard Henry Warren, Musical Di- 
rector. ‘The first performance was announced for Wednesday in Easter 
week, April 9, at which the programme was to include Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” and Liszt's setting of the Thirteenth Psalm. On the 
evening of Ascension Day, Thursday, May 15, Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita” 
isto be repeated. Both performances are to be given in S. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, where Mr. Warren is the organist ; and though it is not 
so announced, the presumption is that the very efficient solo quartet of 
that Church, consisting of Mrs. Theodore Toedt, soprano, Miss Emily 
Winant, contralto, Mr. Theodore Toedt, tenor, and Mr. Franz Remmertz, 
bass, are to be the soloists. The chorus will number one hundred and 
fifty ; and both organ and orchestra will be employed in the instru- 
mental portions. 

The late George A. Macfarren was a sturdy defender of the propri- 
ety of producing oratorios in Church edifices, and his pen was often 
employed in advocating the opening of the cathedrals and large parish 
churches of England for the performances therein of the master-pieces of 
religious music. He pointed out the appropriateness of many of the 
oratorios and sacred cantatas to the seasons and festivals of the Chris- 
tian Year. Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” Schumann’s “ Advent Hymn,” 
and Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of Praise” are peculiarly fitted for perform- 
ance in Advent; portions of the “ Messiah,” and Bach’s “ Christmas 
Oratorio,” and parts of Mendelssohn’s “ Christus” are appropriate for 
Christmas and Epiphany ; Mendelssohn’s “S. Paul” for the festival of 
that saint’s conversion ; Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt,” just before Lent ; 
and Mozart’s, Cherubini’s, and Verdi's “ Requiem,” Brahms’ “ German 
Requiem,” Spohr’s “ Crucifixion,” and the several settings of the “ Pas- 
sion,” during Lent ; Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” for Ascension, and Bach’s 
“ Whitsuntide Oratorios” for the Whitsun season, — these are instanced 
by Professor Macfarren as examples. 

The list might be indefinitely continued : Gounod’s “ Redemption,” 
“ Mors et Vita,” and “Gallia” are all appropriate for solemn seasons, and 
Stainer’s “ Crucifixion ” was expressly composed for Lenten performance. 
Rutenber’s “ Divine Love,” published only recently, is well fitted for this 
same season ; and C. L. Williams, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, has 
recently composed “ The Last Night at Bethany,” which is also appro- 
priate for Lent. Among Bach’s numerous Church cantatas, examples for 
any season may be found. Stainer’s “ Daughter of Jairus” and “S. Mary 
Magdalene ;” Gaul’s “ Holy City ” and “ Ruth ;” Sullivan’s “ Prodigal 
Son” and “ Light of the World ;” Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my Prayer” 
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and “Lauda Sion; Weber’s “ Jubilee Cantata,” Garrett’s “ Harvest 
Cantata,’’ — all find their appropriate place in the Christian Year. One 
need but take Novello’s list of octavo oratorios and cantatas to find a 
work appropriate to any occasion or season. 

Several of the best Church choirs of New York City have sung some 
of these works in the regular course of their Church work. For quite 
a while the choir of S. John’s Chapel, Varick Street, used to give month- 
ly performances, the place of the sermon being taken by a recital of 
some choral work. Since that choir stopped the work has been taken 
up by the choir of S. James’ Church; and on April 13, the twenty- 
first of the choir festivals brought forth Stainer’s “ Daughter of 
Jairus.” This choir has put out a regular calendar of festivals which are 
given on the second Sunday evening of each month, from November 
to April inclusive. Intermittent choir festivals have been given in other 
Churches. 

The Church Choral Society will give performances of works which are 
beyond choir ability; and every lover of high-class religious music 
should give his aid and encouragement to this society. 





When Dr. Edward Hodges died, a number of years ago, he left many 
compositions in manuscript, of which quite a number have been pub- 
lished from time to time by his daughter, Faustina Hasse Hodges. The 
latest of these is an extended setting of the Ninety-Fourth Psalm in the 
form of a cantata, or as it is called on the titlepage, “ An Oratorio An- 
them.”” This work has just been issued by Novello, Ewer, and Co., in 
large octavo form anc in very handsome style, from lithographed plates. 
The music is divided into fourteen numbers, of which four are for full 
chorus, one for semi-chorus, one for a trio of soprano, alto, and tenor, 
one for a quartet, one solo for soprano, two for tenor, and one for bass, 
two recitatives for bass and one for tenor. 

Dr. Hodges was a musician of the old and strict school, and his com- 
positions of sacred character are thoroughly ecclesiastical and always 
dignified. He was also a stickler for the use of the old C clefs ; and in 
this work, the alto and tenor parts are printed with these clefs. We 
cannot but consider this to be a mistake, for while every educated musi- 
cian knows and can read music in these clefs, the great mass of choris- 
ters cannot do so; and it is upon such that a composer must depend for 
the performance of his works. And again, in the accompaniment to 
the solos, the figures of the old thorough bass system are given for the 
performer to fill in the chords. Now there are many good organists who 
have not studied this old system, which is indeed practically discarded 
by modern composers. It would have been better had the Editor filled 
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up the chords according to the figures in the manuscript, and not have 
left this for the performer to do. 
The music is thoroughly good, and frequently tender and beautiful. 





Two anthems of Mr. Wenham Smith, the late organist of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., have been recently published by Schirmer of 
New York, which display some careful choral writing with brilliant 
organ effects. One is an Easter anthem, “ This is the Day.”’ The first 
movement is built entirely on a vigorous march movement for the organ, 
the full chorus coming in on the twelfth measure in solid unison, so 
on dividing into harmonies, at first in simple counterpoint, but after- 
ward becoming more elaborate. The part-writing here is exceedingly 
good and effective. The organ part keeps on steadily with the march 
movement, and is altogether independent of the voices. The second 
movement, which follows the first without break, and in the same tempo, 
begins with a solo for the tenor, the accompaniment becoming more 
graceful and delicate, triplet figures predominating ; the chorus so on 
enters, followed by a solo for bass and subsequently for the other voices, 
after which the full chorus re-enters vigorously, the organ part artfully 
combining the triplet figures which accompanied .the solo with the 
leading phrases of the initial march movement; and from this point a 
gradual crescendo works up to a climax on the word “ Alleluia,” and 
the anthem ends with a magnificent organ postlude with the full power 
of the instrument. This anthem ought to be splendidly effective when 
well performed. It should be sung by a large choir with competent 
soloists and a grand organ. 

The other anthem is, “ I will extol Thee,” the words being the Bible 
version of selected verses from the One Hundred and Forty-Fifth Psalm. 
It begins with a full chorus, followed by a solo quartet, and ends with 
the G/oria Patri for full chorus. The organ part is to a large extent 
independent of the vocal parts. In the opening chorus, after some 
four-part work, the enunciation of the words, “ Great is the Lorn, and 
greatly to be praised,” by the basses alone, followed by the same enun- 
ciation of the tenors a fourth higher, is very effective and dramatic, 
followed as it is by the entire chorus repeating the same words and 
theme. The solo quartet is in strong contrast to this vigorous number, 
being exceedingly graceful ; but being full of effects of imitation, and 
somewhat chromatic in its harmonies, it is quite difficult. The Gloria 
Patri is a solid straightforward chorus. 

These two works are fine examples of good Church music of the 
modern school. They demand large and well-trained choirs for their 
adequate performance. 
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It is gratifying to note that the employment of Introits is becoming 
sufficiently general to warrant the music publishers in issuing musical 
settings. The collections of G. A. Macfarren and Dean Hook have 
already been referred to in this department, as has also the new series of 
Novello’s Short Anthems, edited by Dr. Stainer, which are intended for 
Introits. But these are in a measure unsatisfactory, as they are really 
miscellaneous anthems. But Novello, Ewer, and Co. have recently 
begun a series of “Introits, Graduals, and Alleluias,” set to music 
by Edward A. Sutton, in which the proper words are used. The 
Antiphon in each case is set to a simple, harmonized chorus, and the 
psalm to a Gregorian tone. The Graduals are composed to a chorus 
throughout. These settings are worth examining ; and we hope suffi- 
cient encouragement will be given to the composer to induce him to 
continue the series until the whole of the Introits for the year shall 
have been included. 





Additional numbers of Novello’s series of “Original Compositions 
for the Organ,” are: No. 122, “ Festival Preludium,” by Otto Dienel ; 
Nos. 123 and 124, two “ Concert Fantasias,” and No. 125, “ Adagio,” all 
by Otto Dienel; No. 126, “ Andante Pastorale,” by Algernon Ashton, 
and No. 127, “Concert Overture in C minor,” by W. G. Wood. 





Hymns of the Church Universal is the title of a very handsomely 
printed and bound volume of hymns and tunes, compiled by the late 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote and revised and edited by his sister, Mary W. 
Tileston, and Arthur Foote, and copyrighted by Mrs. Frances Eliot 
Foote. The name is somewhat of a misnomer, for the book is evi- 
dently intended and certainly adapted only for Unitarian congrega- 
tions ; for certain alterations in well-known hymns have been made, in 
order to expunge all reference to the doctrine of the Trinity ; and an 
evidence of very clever though misplaced ingenuity, Bishop Heber’s 
famous Trinity hymn, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lorp Gop Almighty,” and 
another instance may be found in Charles Wesley’s beautiful hymn, 
“ Hark! the herald angels sing,” in which every reference to the God- 
head of our Saviour is eliminated. Wesley’s line, “ Mild He lays His 
glory by,” is altered to “Gracious bond of earth and sky,” and the 
whole hymn cut down to two verses. 

If this be borne in mind, then we can commend the book for Unita- 
rian congregations. The hymns are all by good authors, and the music 
is excellent. The best English, German, and American composers are 
freely drawn upon. Some of the well-known tunes are set in a lower 
key than usual, to their great improvement for congregational singing. 
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Typographically the work is a beauty, which, however, we may always 
expect from the University Press. 


SOME NEW AND OLD HYMN TUNES. 


It has become quite a fashion recently for composers to issue small 
collections of their own hymn tunes, in cheap and convenient form ; and 
Novello, Ewer, and Co. have within a year or two past brought out 
several such collections by both American and English Church com- 
posers. The twenty-four hymns with original tunes, by George F. Le 
Jeune, organist of S. John’s Chapel, New York City, were published 
three years ago, and several of the tunes in this collection have become 
quite well known and popular. His settings of “‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” 
and “ Love Divine, All Love excelling,” are quite frequently heard, 
especially at choral festivals. Mr. Le Jeune’s tunes are not at all con- 
gregational in style, nor adapted to ordinary choirs. They need a 
highly trained choir, and several of them demand a high solo voice. 
Mr. Le Jeune has selected many of the very well-known hymns asso- 
ciated with popular tunes; and it requires exceptional merit to dis- 
place these old favorites. 

Mr. G. Edward Stubbs, organist of S. James’ Church, New York, is 
the composer of six new tunes to favorite hymns, in this making the 
same mistake as Mr. Le Jeune; Mr. Stubbs’s tunes are good, vigorous, 
and singable, but it is not likely that they will be largely substituted 
for the old favorites. 

A collection of ten hymns and carols, by Reginald Geoffrey, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., presents, on the other hand, mostly unfamiliar words, and there- 
fore this composer has not to contend against music of long association. 
The tunes are generally good, with strong and pleasing melodies, and 
good, straightforward harmonies. The selection for Lent, “ after the 
rhythm of Venantius Fortunatus,” is quite dramatic, but generally the 
tunes are fairly congregational. 

Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor of Music in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has taken a number of well-known tunes, twenty in all, including 
four of his own, and harmonized them for men’s voices, with an accom- 
paniment which is so arranged as to form an independent setting for 
mixed voices. Thus this collection is doubly available ; arrangements 
for men’s voices are rare, but needful. 

Twelve popular hymns, set to music by A. H. Mann, contain some 
strong and useful tunes, which ought to find their way into use. The 
composer is himself a choir-master, and knows just how to write for a 
choir. 

Dr. Edward Bunnett has given a collection of ten Christmas carols. 

20 
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The words are mostly new to American choirs and Sunday Schools, and 
the composer has given them bright and sympathetic music. He has 
made the melodies strong and taking, for a carol must depend in a 
great degree on its melody. In fact, most of these are for unison sing- 
ing, with a simply harmonized organ accompaniment. 

Mr. Waller O Wilkinson, organist of S. Michael’s Church, New York, 
has set the four hymns, “ As panting in the Sultry Beam,” “There is a 
Blessed Home,” “ Fierce was the Wild Billow,” and “ Rock of Ages ;” 
but there is nothing in the tunes to warrant the belief that they will 
displace the old ones to those hymns. 

Mr. Leo Kofler, organist of S. Paul’s Chapel, New York, has pub- 
lished part first of a set of selected hymn tunes, as used in S. Paul’s. 
There is nothing to indicate the authorship of the tunes, which we take 
therefore to be Mr. Kofler’s, inasmuch as they are each one copyrighted 
by him, though in that case the Preface reads rather queerly, for it calls 
them the “ best sacred compositions” and “ musical gems.” The col- 
lection embraces thirteen tunes ; and while they are all fairly good and 
serviceable, they are by no means “‘ musical gems.”” They are purely 
choir tunes, and would lose their effect when sung by a large chorus 
or congregation. Four more parts of this collection are to follow. 


D. E. Hervey. 
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FOR 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 


1890. 


Brief FJtems. 


Tue Bishop of Durham has left his valuable library to the University 
of Durham and to the Selwyn Divinity School, Cambridge, the division 
of the books to be at the discretion of his executors, who are Arch- 
deacon Watkins, the Rev. G. R. Eden, and the Rev. J. R. Harmer. 
The copyright of his works and the residue of his estate, including his 
manuscripts, he has left in trust for the Church and school building and 
spiritual agencies in the Diocese of Durham. 


THE following appropriations have been made by the Board of 
Missions for the coming year: For Domestic Missions, $ 242,484 ; for 
Foreign Missions, $ 184,950 ; total, $ 427,434. These amounts cover 
the salaries of the bishops. Of this total amount, $ 33,000, or eight per 
cent, are appropriated for the expenses of the central office, for making 
the work known to the Church, etc. For the Indian work there is 
appropriated $ 42,295, of which $ 4,000 is destined for Alaska. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, with the Bishops of London and 
Carlisle, Lord Justice Cotton, and other members of the Council, have 
given general approval to Sir Arthur Bloomfield’s ground-plan for the 
Jubilee Memorial Church house. In style, the building is to be Late 
Tudor, Hampton Court Palace presumably serving as the model. It 
will be quadrangular in form, the outer fagade extending right across 
the southern aspect of Dean’s yard. The cost is estimated at about a 
quarter of a million pounds, but in all likelihood the work will be under- 
taken gradually, as funds permit. 


On January 30, Sir H. Loch laid the foundation stone of the new 
cathedral of S. Michael and S. George, Grahamstown, which is to take 
the place of the present barn-like structure. A spire was built in 1890. 
from designs by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, to commemorate the visit of 
the Duke of Edinburgh. The new cathedral has been designed by Mr. 
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J. O. Scott, in harmony with the spire, and is to cost £15,000. The 
Bishop intends to build the choir first, at a cost of £ 6,000, of which 
nearly £ 3,000 has been collected in England. ‘The stone was laid 
with full Masonic honors, a special service for the occasion having been 
authorized by the Bishop. 


AN impressive ceremony took place at S. Sylvanus’ Chapel, Nashotah, 
Milwaukee, on the morning of March 27, when Bishop Knight formally 
admitted William Kaul, formerly a Roman priest, into the Anglican 
Communion, The candidate, vested in alb and amice, appeared before 
the Bishop, seated on his Episcopal throne, being presented by Drs. 
Carter and Riley. The Bishop prefaced the proceeding with the state- 
ment that the candidate, having produced satisfactory evidence of his 
ordination in that branch of the Catholic Church in communion with 
the See of Rome, and having served a probation of six months, desired 
now to be received into communion with this Church. The Bishop 
examined the candidate according to the form in the Ordinal, after 
which the latter knelt and recited the Nicene Creed as his confession of 
faith. The Bishop placed the stole on the candidate, and gave him 
mission within this Communion. The priest was then vested in chas- 
uble and maniple, and proceeding to the altar, celebrated the Holy 
Communion, the Rev, S. A. W. Pray serving, and the Bishop and 
Faculty of Nashotah communicating. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Childs, of Washington, who has lately 
applied for Holy Orders, gives as among his reasons for leaving the 
Presbyterians: “ There are two tendencies in the Presbyterian Church, 
—one toward disintegration, and one toward unity. This tendency 
toward disintegration is that which produced the wide differences of 
opinion. I find in the Episcopal Church a doctrinal faith in substantial 
harmony with our own. I find a communion of saints, in which I hope 
to enlarge the experiences of the past and have a pledge of the still 
wider communion of the future. I hold as satisfactory the basis of the 
Christian union proposed by the House of Bishops of the American 
Episcopal Church, and revised by the Lambeth Conference. The first 
three terms — the Scripture, the Creeds, and the Sacraments — could 
hardly cause serious discussion among Protestants. All accept them. 
We are unable to see why there should be any more difficulties with the 
Historic Episcopate. Calvin admitted it; the best historic scholar- 
ship of our age, the House of Bishops, made their deliverance intelli- 
gently and honestly. They do not ask us to accept any particular theory 
of the Episcopate. They ask us to accept the fact; and there is the 
fact, whether we accept it or not. We are unable to see a simpler basis 


of union than this.” 
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At a meeting of friends of the late Rev. Dr. Littledale, held at 32 
Queen-Square, Bloomsbury, it was unanimously resolved to raise a 
memorial, which it was suggested should take the form of a reredos in 
the chapel of S. Katharine’s, where he so long officiated, and the en- 
dowment of a child’s cot at East Grinstead. An influential committee 
was formed. Mr. Octavius Leefe was appointed Treasurer, and Mr. 
Trevarthen-Redhill Hon. Secretary. Numerous sympathetic letters 
from leading clergy and laity, and several liberal donations, have been 
received. The committee are hopeful of raising £ 500, which will thus 
be devoted to Dr. Littledale’s memory in connection with S. Margaret’s 
Sisterhood, in which he was so much interested. 


Tue Bishop of Lichfield has conferred the office and title of Lector 
on thirty-six laymen. The Lichfield Diocesan Magazine says: “The 
office is one of great antiquity, and was held in high esteem in the 
Christian Church, but it has long fallen into abeyance. In these days, 
however, when so many lay members of the Church are giving assistance 
to the clergy in reading the lessons in Divine service, there is very suffi- 
cient reason for reviving this office, and for assigning a definite place 
among Church workers to those who discharge this very solemn and 
important duty.” 


Tue Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia has obtained from the Legis- 
lature of Virginia a bill incorporating a deaconesses’ house under the title 
of the “ Bethany Institution of Virginia.” The incorporators are F. M. 
Whittle, A. M. Randolph, Lewis W. Burton, John B. Newton, Hartley 
Carmichael, H. M. Jackson, James B. Funsten, J. M. Fourqureau, C. C. 
Boughman, C. E. Whitlocke, James N. Boyd, and Roswell Page. The 
incorporators held a meeting and accepted the act of incorporation. 
The Bishop was elected President, the Assistant Bishop Vice-President, 
the Rev. James B. Funsten Secretary, and Mr. Roswell Page Treasurer. 
Thus the good work has been begun, and contributions can now be 
sent to Mr. Roswell Page, No. 414 Eleventh Street, Richmond, Va. He 
has only fifty dollars to start with. When a sum sufficient has been 
raised, a home for deaconesses will be built and furnished, and the order 
will become a factor of the machinery of the Diocese. 


Tue Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin has just rendered an 
important and most interesting decision in what is locally known as the 
“‘ Edgerton Bible case,” being the case of the State, ex re/., v. Weiss, e¢ 
al. The suit was brought by Romanists at Edgerton, in that State, to 
prevent the reading of the King James Bible in the public schools, on 
the ground that “ sectarian teaching ”’ in such schools is unconstitutional, 
and that the reading of the Bible, even though without any remarks 
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on the passages read, and even though the selections were not such as 
are considered to involve points of doctrine, is sectarian instruction 
within the meaning of the law. The case first appeared in the county 
court of Rock County, and the appellants were non-suited, the 
court holding that such selections as occurred in the authorized text- 
books approved in that county were purely literary, and not such as to 
be considered sectarian teaching. The case was then appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the State, whose unanimous decision now reverses 
that of the Rock County Court. The opinion is unique in American 
jurisprudence, since it practically brings the teaching of the Bible before 
the bar of a judicial tribunal. The court holds, as the reason for its 
decision, that “any pupil of ordinary intelligence who listens to the 
reading of the doctrinal portions of the Bible, will be more or less in- 
structed thereby in the doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus Curist, the 
eternal punishment of the wicked, the authority of the priesthood, the 
binding force and efficacy of the Sacraments, and many other conflicting 
sectarian doctrines.” This is a pretty rough treatment of those sects 
who deny any of these propositions, and one which, though it is strictly the 
position of the Church, we had not supposed a secular court would feel 
called upon to assert. Indeed the practical force of the decision, briefly 
summed up, is this: the Bible teaches “the Divinity of Curisr,” “ the 
eternal punishment of the wicked,” “the authority of the priesthood,’’ 
“the binding force and efficacy of the Sacraments.” 


THE American bishops in attendance at the Lambeth Conference, 
having presented a cross to the Archbishop of Canterbury for Lambeth 
Palace Chapel, as a memorial of their visit, his Grace forwarded the 
following letter in acknowledgment of the gift to the Bishop of New 
York: “On Ash Wednesday I received the cross, the precious gift of 
the American bishops to the Chapel of this House, which is already 
so adorned by their brotherliness. I thought it was a good day for 
placing the memorial of our Lorn’s Passion upon His Holy Table, and 
I did it with humble prayer for ‘the family of Gop’ < all estates in His 
Holy Church, their vocations and ministries,’ and for all that are ‘ igno- 
rant or contemptuous of the Word,’ but especially for our Churches, 
between whom this cross, ‘given and received,’ is a ‘new token and 
pledge’ of love. You will, I know, offer the same prayers when you 
receive this, and think of the cross in its home. The cross itself is 
very beautiful. In dimension and manner it suits itself exactly to the 
beautiful and modest lines of the ancient candelabra which now flank it 
on either side. Nothing could more harmonize and centre sight and 
thought than our religious and thorough artist, Pearson, has made this to 
do. It is a comfort to have it drawn by a sympathetic artist, and Bark- 
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entin and Krall’s workmanship is excellent. Lastly, the quiet inscrip- 
tion is like a firm grasp of hand at parting; yet there is a history in 
each of the three lines. I know you will tell the bishops what a feeling 
is given me every time I pass it. When the chapel rose first, not a 
Christian soul dreamed of the dominion which they have won, and are 
yet winning, to Curist and His Church. They will say to themselves 
for us all, we feel with more clearness than we can say it ourselves: ‘It 
is a pledge of agape asbestos.’ ” 


Documents and Mflicial Wieports. 


THE undersigned hereby gives notice that he has, under provisions of Title III., 
Canon 3, Section iii. [6] assigned to the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Albany, the full 
Episcopal charge of the foreign Churches and congregations on the continent of 
Europe, and the clergymen officiating therein for the three years next ensuing. 

J. WILLriaMs, 


Presiding Bishop of the House of Bishops. 
MIDDLETON, Conn., March 1, 18go. 


Tue Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
* ciety, in response to many inquiries and requests, makes the following 
statement to all contributors to the Missionary Enrolment Fund. _Inas- 
much as the effort to augment the Fund has been discontinued, and 
the condition that a million of dollars should be raised has not been 
fulfilled, the sums which have been contributed are technically subject 
to the control of the respective contributors. Nevertheless, believing 
that the subscribers really and intelligently desired to give their money 
to the Board of Missions for the needs of the missionary work, the 
Board had supposed that no part of the Fund would be withdrawn, and 
that the money would be left to be appropriated by the Board in accord- 
ance with the original purpose, which said, “ the whole will go into the 
Missionary Fund”’ and “ will be distributed by the Board of Missions.” 
The Board of Managers therefore expresses its hope and trust that the con- 
tributors will not withdraw their contributions, but will allow the Board 
to use the same according to its best judgment. 


Cinibersity Jntelligence. 


Tue Bishop Paddock lectures of this year were delivered in March 
before the students of the General Theological Seminary by the Right 
Reverend the Bishop Coadjutor of Fredericton (Dr. Kingdon). Gen- 
eral Subject, Gop Incarnate. 
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Tue Inauguration of the Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., as President of Colum- 
bia College, took place Monday, February 3, in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, in the presence of a large audience made up of dis- 
tinguished educators and citizens from different parts of the country. 


Tue City of Portland has purchased the S. Helen’s Hall property as a 
site for the city hall, the price being $100,000. The school property 
sold was purchased by Bishop Morris when he first went to the Oregon 
jurisdiction for $10,000, he giving his notes for the amount. These 
notes were redeemed as they became due, by money furnished by 
Mr. John D. Wolfe and his daughter, Miss Catharine Wolfe. Their bene- 
faction in this case is bearing good fruit in supplying a substantial 
groundwork for the Church. The Bishop proposes to erect a substan- 
tial brick building, of pleasing design, but devoid of expensive embel- 
lishments, rather reserving a substantial endowment, assuring the finan- 
cial success, and so prosperity of the school. 


Tue beautiful provincial university building of Toronto, Canada, was 
destroyed by fire, February 14. The fire broke out while preparations 
were being made for the annual conversazione. There was no fire-alarm 
box in the university, and as the nearest fire station was a considerable 
distance from the university, the fire had gained rapid headway before 
the firemen were on hand. When the brigade did arrive, their efforts 
were almost useless. The whole university, the finest in Canada, and 
one of the finest structures of the kind on the continent, was in flames. 
The library, museum apparatus and chemicals, furniture, and utensils 
were all destroyed. The university building cost $500,000. The library 
was valued at $100,000. The insurance was only $160,000, total. 


A MEMORIAL window has been placed in the Library of Columbia 
College, New York, in memory of the first lady graduate of that institu- 
tion, the late Miss Hankey. Its design is an allegorical treatment of 
her career as a youthful scholar, cut short by death. There are three 
principal figures, that of Science or Knowledge on the left, with an 
angel, and a kneeling figure, representing a student, on the right. The 
attitude of Science is that of a mourner for one of her devotees. The 
window was designed at the Royal Bavarian Art Establishment of Mayer 
in Munich, having also branches in London and New York. 


CHURCH UNIVERSITY BOARD OF REGENTS. 


Tue first formal meeting of the Church University Board of Regents 
was held in the See House, No. 29 Lafayette Place, N. Y., on Monday, 
January 20. The Board, as elected at the recent General Convention, 
was composed of the following members : — 
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The Bishop of Albany, Chairman ; the Bishop of Minnesota and Ten- 
nessee ; the Rev. Drs. Morgan Dix, David H. Greer, and E. N. Potter, 
the Secretary and Regent-Advocate ; Samuel Eliot, LL.D.; and Presi- 
dent Johnston, of Tulane University, New Orleans. 

The Rev. Dr. Mackay-Smith, Archdeacon of New York, was elected 
Recording Secretary, and the Rev. Dr. W. N. Hughes, Corresponding 
Secretary, with formal right of attendance and discussion at meetings of 
the Board. 

In addition to the members elected by the General Convention, the 
following members were, in pursuance of delegated authority, elected by 
the Board itself: The Rev. W. R. Huntington, D.D., Prof. Henry Coppée, 
LL.D., Prof. Henry Drisler, LL.D., and Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt. 

Steps were taken to procure the legal action which was necessary to 
incorporation. 

Dr. Eliot was appointed chairman of the committee to correspond 
with the various Church colleges and schools of the country for the 
purpose of securing proper data for effective action in the future, and 
for ascertaining the views of Church educators as to the best means of 
promoting the educational interests of the Church. 

Careful and definite discussion was held as to the precise aims of the 
Church University Board of Regents, which disclosed possibilities, under 
wise and deliberate management, of great good to the Church. 

President Potter of Hobart College, the Regent-Advocate, has, since 
the close of the General Convention, presented the subject of Church 
Education in Syracuse, Albany, New York, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Boston, besides having addressed the Clerical Club in the last city, and 
the Divinity School at Cambridge. He has also presented the claims of 
the Board to the heads of several of the most prominent Church col- 
leges and schools, and is now in receipt of invitations to visit numerous 
other places. 

In due time and after a careful consideration of all the elements 
involved, the Board hopes to present to the Church certain definite 
procedures which will meet with cordial approval and support. 


Senelactions and Endowments. 


Tue Rev. Charles F. Hoffman, D.D., has added to the list of his noble 
charities $2,500 for the Colored Orphan Asylum in Virginia, under the 
care of Dr. Jaeger. 

On Ash Wednesday a lady in New York handed Rev. Dr. Jaeger a 
check for $2,000 for the Asylum at Lynchburg, Va., saying that as she 
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was unable to fast, she made this gift as a real act of self-denial. The 
same lady had given $1,000 to the same cause a month ago. 


Azout £4,000 has been subscribed toward a memorial fund to the 
late Bishop Lightfoot of Durham. 


Tue late John H. Hertz of Hempstead, Long Island, bestowed to S. 
George’s Church $5,000 to endow a pew which he occupied for many 
years. 

THE late Rev. Clement F. Buttler, D.D., of Philadelphia left $1,000 to 
the Clergyman’s Retiring Fund Society. 

Tue late John Jacob Astor, out of an estate valued at one hundred 
and fifty millions, left $100,000 to S. Luke’s Hospital, New York, and 
the same sum to the New York Cancer Hospital, and $400,000 to the 
Astor Library. 

THE Board of Missions has paid over to Colorado $20,000 for the 
Episcopate Fund. This, with funds already in hand, will yield an in- 
come of about $3,000. The Diocese of Chicago begins the new year 
with $25,000 added to its endowment fund, and Springfield is rejoicing 
in the fact that its fund amounts to $6,000, through the liberality of the 
Bishop and Mr. Chamberlain, of Sabbath Day Point, N. Y. 


Tue General Board of Missions received from the estate of Miss 
Charlotte Austin of Cairo, N. Y., $29,118.42; the Diocese of Albany 
a like amount for Diocesan Missions, and $25,000 from the same 
estate, in trust, for her parish in Cairo. 


THE endowment of the Church Charity Foundation, Brooklyn, is 
$161,268.64 ; the year’s receipts were $46,511.47. On the Founda- 
tion are the Orphanage, the Home for the Aged, and the Hospital, 
and there is now added the Sisters’ Home. The Foundation prospers, 
but with more money it could do more good. Happily, giving comes 
easier by practice. 


Miss Mary Copprincton of New York City has given the City Mission 
$40,000 with which to erect a Boys’ Club House. Archdeacon Mackay- 
Smith, Major T. J. Gibbs, and B. M. Whitlock are appointed a commit- 
tee to purchase a building near the Bowery and put it in suitable order. 
The $40,000 will include the cost and endowment. 

Miss Mary Sequin, a daughter of the late Mrs. Maria Sequin, has 
given as a memorial to her mother, to S. Andrew’s Church, New York, a 
set of chimes, which will soon be placed in position. The set is said to 
be an exceedingly fine one. The largest bell weighs three thousand 
pounds, and all of the bells, eight in number, together weigh nearly 
twelve thousand pounds. 


eee 
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Tue will of John Henderson, who was a well-known nurseryman in 
Flushing, N. Y., and who recently died in Brooklyn, leaves $2,000 to S. 
George’s Brotherhood at Flushing, with which to build an Episcopal 
chapel at Bay Side ; $1,000 each to the College Point Mission chapel, 
S. George’s Church, and S. George’s Sunday School; and $10,000 to 
the Flushing Hospital. 


E. H. Apsort, President of the Wisconsin Central Railway Com- 
pany, has subscribed the sum of $15,000 for a guild hall for S. Paul’s 
Church, Milwaukee. Plans for the guild hall are nearly completed, and 
arrangements have been made for purchasing the necessary property. 
Mr. Abbott’s gift makes a total of between $65,000 and $70,000 which 
has been given to S. Paul’s Church by parishioners within a year. A few 
months ago the debt of $40,000 on the Church was paid. 

Tue late John H. Shoenberger, the millionnaire iron manufacturer of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who resided during recent years in New York City, gives 
about one half to his relatives. For the disposition of the remainder of 
the estate, situated in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois, the 
will appoints the Pennsylvania Company for the Insurance on Lives, of 
the City of Philadelphia, as trustee and executor, and Andrew Long, of 
Pittsburgh, and J. M. Brownson and Anthony J. Antello, of Philadelphia, 
co-executors. These executors are authorized to convey certain real es- 
tate in the Seventh Ward of the City of Pittsburgh, Pa., for the erection 
and maintenance thereon of buildings for a free (Protestant Episcopal) 
Church hospital, as a memorial to testator’s deceased first wife, which 
shall be known as the “S. Margaret Memorial Hospital.” For the 
completion of this benefaction the will further directs the expenditure 
of $550,000. 

Of this sum, $250,000 is to be devoted to the erection of buildings 
after the design of S. Luke’s Hospital in New York; $35,000 to the 
improvement of grounds ; $65,000 to furnishing the buildings ; and the 
remainder is to be held as an endowment by the corporation which 
shall be formed. 

The sum of $100,000 is given to Trinity Church of Pittsburgh, on 
condition of establishing free daily services, or, alternatively, to the en- 
dowment of the hospital. The Church Home Association of Allegheny 
County, Pa., receives $35,000 ; the “‘ Bishop Seabury Mission ”’ of Min- 
nesota, $25,000; the Board of Missions of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
$30,000 ; the Domestic Board of Missions, $50,000. 

After a few minor bequests, the remainder of the entire estate is to be 
held by the trustees and executors in trust, and as soon as practicable the 
further sum of $250,000 is to be added to the endowment of the S. Mar- 
garet Hospital. 
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Statistical Juformation. 


A summary of the latest statistics of confirmation for England and 
Wales indicates continued and general progress in almost every Diocese, 
and a considerable improvement in the total results, as will be seen 
from the number of confirmations for the last six years; namely, 1884, 
198,164 ; 1885, 204,660 ; 1886, 209,633 ; 1887, 213,948; 1888, 221,- 
464; 1889, 225,776. 

Tue British and Foreign Bible Society has, during the eighty-one 
years of its existence, issued from its London house alone 29,000,000 
of complete Bibles, nearly 32,000,000 of New Testaments, and 11,- 
845,000 portions of the Bible. This makes a total of 72,845,000 books 
issued from the London headquarters. 


WEsTERN New York. — General statistics: Clergy ordained, priest, 
1, deacons, 3; canonically resident, bishop, 1, priests, 101, deacons, 
10-112; candidates for Holy Orders, 6; total of parishes and mis- 
sions, 113 ; churches and chapels, present number, 112 ; rectories, 60 ; 
communicants, total in 113 congregations, 14,947; Sunday Schools : 
teachers, 1,270; pupils, 10,923 ; total of offerings, $323,547.71; value 
of Church property, $2,422,812. 


Tue directory of the Scottish Episcopal Church for 1890 gives a 
very full exhibit of the work of the Church in Scotland, and in the mat- 
ter of statistics shows an increase of strength. There are seven Dio- 
ceses, Bishop Jermyn of Brechin being the Primus. There are °304 
Churches and mission stations, served by 267 working clergy, 141 
parsonages, 12,210 day scholars, 17,872 Sunday scholars, and 35,800 
communicants. 


Tue number of conversions of ministers of different denominations to 
the Church in the United States, from Advent, 1888, to Advent, 1889, is 
37, as follows: Methodist, 11; Reformed Episcopal, 3; Baptist, 3 ; 
Congregationalist, 5 ; Adventist, 1 ; Unitarian, 1 ; Presbyterian, 3 ; Re- 
formed, 6; Roman Catholic, 4. Of these two returned to the Church 
of their first love. Very few this year have gone from us. When they 
do go, it is blazed abroad upon every banner. One of our losses this 
year was a man of most eminent intellectual attainments, but in prac- 
tical usefulness always a failure to the Church. 

Tue confirmations for 1889 in the Diocese of Liverpool were 


completed on Saturday, December 28. During 1889 there have been 
65 confirmations, and 7,180 young persons have been confirmed. 
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During the last three years 21,393 have been confirmed, and in the 
nine years which have elapsed since the Diocese was formed, 57,151. 
In the first year after the formation of the Diocese the number con- 
firmed was only 4,719. Since July, 1880, twenty-five new churches and 
five chancels have been consecrated in the Diocese and two have been 
opened by license. Three others are temporary buildings, with districts 
regularly assigned to them, to be replaced by permanent churches. 


THE number of Roman Catholics in the United States and in the 
British colonies has grown from 190,000 in 1786, to 9,930,000 in 
1886. But the 2,700,000 Protestants have multiplied to 47,000,000. 
There are 1,353,514 Roman Catholics in England, with 2,252 priests, 
and 1,252 churches; that is to say, the Roman Catholics are far less 
numerous than the Salvation Army, which has sprung into existence dur- 
ing the last twenty years. In 1786 there were in Europe 37,000,000 
Protestants, 40,000,000 of the Greek Church, and 80,000,000 Roman 
Catholics. In 1886, there were 85,000,000 Protestants, 83,000,000 of 
the Greek Church, and 154,000,000 Roman Catholics. So that while 
the Catholics increased by less than twice their former number, and the 
Greeks a little more than twice, the Protestants increased nearly two 


and a half times. 

British Missionary Society. — Canon Scott Robertson has just 
completed his annual summary of British contributions for foreign 
missionary work, which amounted to £1,334,491 for the financial year, 
1888-89. This is an increase of £105,732 upon the totals of such 
voluntary contributions in the previous year, 1887-88. Of this total, 
contributed in the British Isles, Canon Scott Robertson calculates that 
£,646,009 came from members of the Church of England. The chan- 
nels of the contributions were as follows: Church of England socie- 
ties, £541,773; joint societies of Churchmen and Non-Conformists, 
£208,472; English and Welsh Non-Conformist societies, 4 392,272 ; 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterian societies, £183,219; Roman Catholic 


societies, £8,755. 

Tue statistics for the year ending June 30, 1889, issued by the sec- 
retary to the Representative Church Council of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, indicate both numerical and financial progress. The 
total membership of the Church has risen from 82,932, as quoted in 
the report for 1887-88, to 86,503 ; and the number of communicants 
from 31,762, during the same period, to 33,694. The Clergy Fund 
shows an upward tendency; the contributions for 1888-89 amounting 
to £12,333, —an increase of nearly #400 upon the previous year. 
There has also been a substantial increase in the number of contribu- 
tors, to the extent of 269. ‘The Home Mission Fund, which showed a 
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rise of £263 for the year 1887-88 over 1886-87, shows a still further 
increase for last year, of £209. The Education Fund has been less 
fortunate than the funds already alluded to. It has suffered a decrease 
of nearly £29, which is accounted for by the absence of a special 
offertory altogether in one important Church, and the lack of a suffi- 
ciently urgent appeal in another. The available balance for 1888-89 is 
£645. ‘The Foreign Mission Fund, including the Kaffrarian Bishopric 
Endowment Fund, has risen from £2,229 to £2,725, giving an in- 
crease, after a small deduction, of £487, as at the 31st of June last. 
The fact that the local contributions for the last year amount to £2,375 
is most satisfactory, indicating, as it does, the strong footing the Church 
has gained in the South African Mission field. 


Ccclesiastical Courts. 


WE propose to make this department not only a matter of record, 
but also of practical service to the clergy and laity, by recording such 
decisions in the civil and ecclesiastical courts as bear upon ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. 

A case has been decided by the Supreme Court of New York which it 
will be well for both clergy and laity to bear in mind. About a year ago 
the Church of the Holy Innocents and of the Holy Nativity, New York 
City, decided to unite. The Rev. Edward Kenney was chosen rector of 
the united parishes. The new vestry, which was made up of members 
of both congregations, entered into an agreement by which the property 
of one of the parishes was to be sold, and the proceeds devoted to the 
building of a new Church. 

In violation of this agreement, certain members of the vestry sought 
to defeat the will of the majority by absenting themselves from vestry 
meetings, called to take legal action in the matter. The rector and the 
other members of the vestry applied to the court for a mandamus 
compelling the recreant members of the vestry to attend a meeting. 
This was granted, as will be seen by the following decision of Judge 
O’Brien : — 

NEW YORK SUPREME COURT CHAMBERS. 
THE PEOPLE ex rel. KENNEY against WINANS é¢ a/. 


Hoffman Miller, attorney for relator ; John Alex. Beall, attorney for respondents. 


O'BRIEN, J. — This is a motion for a peremptory writ of mandamus compelling 
the respondents to attend meetings of the vestry of the Church of the Holy 
Nativity. 


It is admitted that respondents have intentionally absented themselves from 
meetings heretofore called, and propose to absent themselves from such meetings as 
may be hereafter convened. 
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By their affidavits they seek to justify their conduct by alleging a disagreement 
with the relator as to the construction of a new church. The relator is rector and 
one of the trustees of such church, and the respondents are vestrymen. The dis- 
sension existing among these vestrymen and trustees, as shown by the affidavits used 
upon the motion, is most unfortunate and deplorable, bringing, as it does, a matter 
into a court of justice and into the public gaze, which could by a little religious for- 
bearance, exercised by the parties, have been obviated. Standing as they do, how- 
ever, upon their rights, it but remains for the court to determine the question 
presented purely and entirely from a legal standpoint. 

The relator, as a member of the body corporate, whose sole occupation and 
means of support are derived from such church, has rights in the property of 
the corporation which are recognized by statute. To him and the other associated 
with him in the Board of Trustees is intrusted the administration of the temporali- 
ties of the corporation. [See Laws of 1875, chap. 79, sec. 4; Laws of 1876, chap. 
176, sec. 1; Laws of 1813, chap. 60, sec. 8]. 

I am of opinion, from an examination of the laws just referred to, that the relator’s 
status entitles him to make this motion, and that the court has jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the same. It seems equally clear from the nature of the duties which the re- 
spondents are equally called upon to perform, and the duty devolving upon them by 
statute, that it is incumbent upon them to attend meetings duly called. The admin- 
istration of the affairs of the corporation can only be effected by meetings of the 
vestry, of which the respondents are members. They are elected for that purpose 
And to concede that thereby no duty is imposed to attend meetings would lead to 
endless confusion and serious embarrassment in the administration of the affairs of 
the corporation, would provide a lawful method by which the whole machinery of 
the body politic could be stopped, and would give a dissatisfied trustee a ready 
means of thwarting the will of the majority. 

Morowitz on Private Corporations (273) says: ‘Courts will interfere whenever 
the managing agents of a corporation cannot or will not properly carry on business, 
or where disputes have arisen between the properly constituted agents, causing a 
deadlock in the management of the corporate affairs.’ 

It being shown, then, that a meeting of the vestry is necessary, and that none can 
be held without the presence of the respondents, and they having admitted to having 
intentionally absented themselves, I do not see that any question of fact arises, or 
that anything remains but to grant the motion. 

The excuses presented as to the serious differences existing as to the course to 
be pursued with reference to the building or not building of a new church, and 
other questions affecting the administration of the affairs of the corporation, present 
no valid reason for denying the relief sought. It is true that the writ is not an absolute 
writ of right, but rests in the sound discretion of the court; and though the applicant 
may have a strict legal right, the court will not use its discretionary power for the 
purpose of enabling him to assert it, when not convinced of the propriety of his 
motives. 

The excuses presented and the reasons given might be considered if it were 
sought to compel the trustees to perform a particular or final act; but I do not think 
that the question of motive arises here, where the purpose sought to be obtained is 
merely to secure a meeting of the vestry. As was well said in the case of The Peo- 
ple ex rel. Freer v. The Canal Appraisers (#3 N. Y. 446), ‘ when the act, the doing 
of which is sought to be compelled by mandamus, is the final thing, and if done 
gives to the relator all that he seeks proximately or ultimately, then the question 
whether he is entitled to have that act done, may be inquired into by the officer or 
person to whom the mandamus is sought, and is also to be considered by the tri- 
bunal which is moved to grant the mandamus. But where the act to be done is but 
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a step toward the final result, and is but the means of setting in motion a tribunal 
which is to decide upon the right to the final relief claimed, then the inferior officer 
or tribunal may not inquire whether there exists the right to that final relief claimed, 
and can only ask whether the relator shows a right to have the act done, which is 


sought from him or it.’ ; 

In this case the plain duty, by virtue of their election, has been imposed upon the 
respondents to attend duly called meetings of the vestry, and if, at such meetings, a 
course is attempted to be pursued detrimental to the interests of the corporation, 
destructive of its corporate rights or property, then the very provisions of the statute 
which gives the court jurisdiction over the trustees of a religious corporation, also 
confers jurisdiction to supervise the actions of such trustees and can require them 
to use and manage the property of the corporation, according to the rules and usages 
of the Church or denomination to which the corporation belongs, and can restrain 
them by appropriate orders and decrees in actions or proceedings properly insti- 
tuted for that purpose from diverting the property held by them as trustees, or from 
using the revenues which come into their hands, except for the support and main- 
tenance of the Church or denomination to which they are attached (People ex rel. 


Peck v. Connolly, 42 Hun, 98). 

It is to be hoped that none of the evils anticipated by the respondents will flow 
from the meeting of the vestry to be held, but that having in view the religious pur- 
poses of their organization and the true interest of those who have intrusted them 
with the power, that the same will be exercised justly and with a view to promote 
the best interests of the corporation. 

Motion for a peremptory writ granted. 


It is hardly necessary to add that at the Easter election the ser- 
vices of the obstructionists were dispensed with by a large vote of the 


parishioners. 
CASE OF THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


Tue trial of the Bishop of Lincoln on the merits of the case began 
February 4, and was continued on the 5, 6, 7, 20, 21, 22, and 25 of the 
month, before the court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Present and 
Presiding the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London, 
Hereford, Oxford, Rochester, and Salisbury, and the Vicar-General, Sir 
James Parker Deane, Q. C., sitting as Assessors. At the conclusion of 
the trial the Archbishop said he would give his decision later. 

This is not only the most celebrated trial that has taken place during 
the present century, but it is the most important. It will be read at 
the close of the next century with far greater surprise than we read 
to-day any of the ecclesiastical trials of the past, because we are sup- 
posed to be living in an age of enlightenment and freedom from reli- 
gious persecution. 

We cannot give here even an outline of the trial and arguments of 
the learned counsel, neither can we refrain from giving the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s own views of the case, submitted to the court in the follow- 
ing brief form, and a remark made by his distinguished counsel, Sir 
Robert Phillimore, in his closing argument : — 
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May it please your Grace, my Lord Archbishop : — 

Your Grace’s clemency in allowing me to make an informal statement of my posi- 
tion at an earlier stage of this trial emboldens me to hope that the same indulgence 
may be granted to me at the present time, when we are entering upon what may be 
called the merits of the case. 

I am anxious to state very briefly the principles which have guided my actions 
and my words in the matter of ceremonial. 

I. In regard to the externals of worship generally, I believe with Bishop Butler, 
‘that the form of religion may indeed be where there is little of the thing itself, 
but the thing itself cannot be preserved among mankind without the form.’ — Dur- 
ham Charge | 1751, Works, Vol.ii. p. 314, Oxford, 1850.| 

II. As to the ceremonial prescribed or allowed within the Church of England, 
I believe that the rubric immediately preceding the Order for Morning Prayer is to 
be taken in its literal and grammatical sense; and that so taken, it establishes the 
lawfulness of ‘such ornaments of the Church and of the ministers thereof ’ as were 
in use under the first Prayer-Book of King Edward the Sixth. 

III. I believe, further, that this rubric, with other rubrical directions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, ought to be interpreted — 

(2) On the principle of the cuntinuity of the Church of England; that is to say, 
that omission is not, as such, equivalent to prohibition, but that intrinsic reasonable- 
ness and ancient usage are,on points not expressly determined, the recognized 
guides of the English Church. 

(4) On the principle of equity. Absolute uniformity of practice in all places and 
under all circumstances being unattainable and undesirable, this fact ought to be 
taken into account in the administration of the law. Otherwise, endless prosecu- 
tions for defect, as well as for excess, must follow. 

(c) The liberty thus conceded upon the ground of equity must be regulated by 
two principles :— 

(1) Loyalty to the doctrine of the Church of England; and 

(2) The edification of her children. 

In judging of the latter, I should attach great weight to national temperament and 
to local customs. 

As to the former, [ hold, that as it is laid down for preachers by the Convocation 
of 1571, ‘ That they shall never teach anything from the pulpit to be religiously 
held and believed by the people, but what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and 
New Testaments, and collected out of that very doctrine by the Catholic Fathers 
and ancient Bishops,’ so we must repudiate any ceremonial ‘observances which ex- 
press beliefs or tend to bring back usages which the Church of England, following 
the authority of the Primitive Church, rejected at the time of the Reformation. 

The same principle would apply with still greater force to doctrines or forms of 
devotion which have grown up or been authorized in the Roman Communion since 


that period, which bear the stamp of novelty upon their face. 
E. LINCOLN. 


At the close of his speech, Sir Robert Phillimore said : — 


A quarter of a century hence those of us who may be alive will smile at this trial. 
Every restoration from the slumber of the eighteenth century has been in its turn 
treated as Popish, even if it were in compliance with the plain terms of the rubrics. 
The Church Militant prayer, surplices in the pulpit, surpliced choirs, week-day ser- 
vices, early and frequent communion, credence tables, reredoses, all alike have 
been treated for a time as rags of Popery; all alike are now admitted to the light of 
popular favor, though the skirts of the cloud of disapproval still rests upon the last. 

Into few decently ordered churches can one go nowadays without coming across 
many ornaments and customs which nobody is the least astonished at, but which 
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thirty years ago caused heart-searchings and rioting. But narrowness of sympathy 
and unreasonableness die hard. . . . Before the candle goes out there is often a 


brilliant flicker. 

It is noteworthy that the witnesses who were called on behalf of 
the prosecution, testified that they were hired and paid by the Church 
Association to attend and report the services. 





THERE has long been a dispute between the Archbishop of York and 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham as to whom the care of the spirituali- 
ties of the See are intrusted during a vacancy. It has now, it seems, 
been discovered that in the time of Sir Matthew Hale, the question was 
tried, and decided in favor of the Dean and Chapter ; and while search- 
ing for any papers bearing on the subject, the identical brief held in 
the case for the Dean and Chapter was found, looking as fresh and 
clean, and with the writing as clear, as when it was first issued to the 
counsel, 


Churches Consecrated. 
1890. 


January 12. S. Jude's, Brunswick, Georgia. Bishop Beckwith. 
February 8. Ascension, Boston, Massachusetts. Bishop Paddock. 
February 12. Zrinity, Fredericksburg, Virginia. Bishop Whittle. 
February 16. Zrinity, Bloomington, Indiana. Bishop Knickerbocker. 
March 18. _S. James’, Pooler, Georgia. Bishop Beckwith. 


Mrdinations. 


DEACONS. 


BRAINERD Marc. Burrince, by Bishop Leonard, Chio, March 19, 


Grace Church, Cleveland, O. 
Wa.po F. Cuase, by Bishop Neely, Maine (for Bishop of California), 


February 2, S. Paul’s Church, San Diego, Cal. 
Quincy KirKLanp Ewinc, by Bishop Leonard, Ohio, March 109, 


Grace Church, Cleveland, O. 

C. B. Fossrooke, by Bishop Gilbert (Assistant Bishop of Minnesota), 
March 13, S. John’s Church, St. Cloud, Minn. 

J. T. B. Foster, by Bishop Leonard, Wyoming, February 14, S. Mark’s 


Cathedral, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Tuomas J. Giyn, by Bishop Kendrick, New Mexico, January 19, 


S. John’s Church, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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E. P. Goutp, by Bishop Whittaker, Pennsylvania, January 15, Divinity 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. M. Jackson (colored), by Bishop Dudley, Kentucky, March 23, 
Our Merciful Saviour, Louisville, Ky. 

Wituiam Henry WILLARD Jones, by Bishop Perry, Iowa, February 7, 
S. Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, Iowa. 

J. J. P. Perry, by Bishop Beckwith, Georgia, March 2, S. Luke’s 
Cathedral, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nassau SOMERVILLE STEPHENS, by Bishop Perry, Iowa, February 14, 
Cathedral, Davenport, Iowa. 

ALLEN Grant WILSON, by Bishop Seymour, Springfield, March 2, 
S. John’s Church, Milwaukee, Diocese of Milwaukee. 

Epwarp WorcesTEk, by Bishop Potter, New York, Feb. 6, Christ 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


PRIESTS. 


Grorce E. ALLEN, by Bishop Paddock, Massachusetts, February 15, 
S. Matthew’s Church, Worcester, Mass. 

J. C. Aver, by Bishop Paddock, Massachusetts, February rs, S. 
Matthew’s Church, Worcester, Mass. 

Jacos S. Harrze.t, by Bishop Whittaker, Pennsylvania, March 13, 
S. Martin’s Church, Radnor, Pa. 

Epwarp T. HELFENSTEIN, by Bishop Paret, Maryland, March 9, 
Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Grorce A. Hunt, by Bishop Whittaker, Pennsylvania, March 13, 
S. Martin’s Church, Radnor, Pa. 

CHARLES M. KIMBALL, by Bishop Whitehead, Pittsburgh, March 27, 
Holy Trinity, Brookville, Pa. 

Epwarbp S. Stone, by Bishop Neely, Maine (for Bishop of Vermont), 
March 5, S. Matthew’s Church, Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 

GEORGE BARKER STong, by Bishop Neely, Maine (for Bishop of Ver- 
mont), March 5, S. Matthew’s Church, Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 

F. M. Tower, by Bishop Potter, New York, Feb. 6, Christ Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Cpiscopal Elections and Consecrations, 


ELECTION OF AN ASSISTANT BISHOP FOR CALIFORNIA. 


BisHop Kip addressed to his Standing Committee the following 
communication : — 
SAN FRANcIsco, CAL., Dec. 27, 1889. 
To the Standing Committee of the Diocese of California: 
I do hereby apply to you to take such steps as may be necessary for the election 
of an assistant bishop for this Diocese. This request is made by reason of my 
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inability, by reason of old age and physical infirmity, to discharge the duties of the 
Episcopate for the Diocese. 

In pursuance of Tithe I., Canon 15, Section V. of the General Canons, I will 
and do hereby assign to such assistant bishop, when elected and consecrated, all 
the executive duties of the Episcopacy in and for the Diocese, reserving only to 
myself occasional performance of such Episcopal functions as I may be able to 
perform in discharge of obligations incident to friendship of long standing, or in 


aid of the work of such assistant bishop. 
WILLIAM INGRAHAM Kip, 


Bishop of California. 


The Standing Committee issued a call for a special convention to 
elect an assistant bishop as follows : — 

Official notice is hereby given that, in compliance with Article IX. of the 
Constitution of the Diocese, there will be a special convention of the Diocese of 


California held in Trinity Church, San Francisco, on Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1890, 
for the purpose of electing an Assistant Bishop of California. 


The Special Convention for the election of an assistant bishop met 
in Trinity Church, San Francisco, February 5, and was opened by the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. Bishop Kip was present, and 
after the service addressed the Convention in a few touching words 
and retired. The Rev. William H. Hill was elected President. A 
memorial was then presented giving the reasons why the parishes in 
the south part of the Diocese desired the postponement of the election. 
But the Convention, a quorum being present, proceeded to transact 
the business for which it was called together. A committee, with Dr. 
Beers as chairman, was appointed to express in a formal manner the 
high appreciation of the services of Bishop Kip for thirty-six years. 
It was decided that the salary of the assistant bishop should be $5,000, 
and Bishop Kip’s salary $3,000. 

There were put in nomination for the assistant bishopric Bishops 
Walker and Talbot, the Rev. Drs. Parks, Olin, Van De Water, and 
McConnell, and the Rev. Messrs. Gailor and Dennison. 

The result of the first ballot was, — Clergy voting, 48 ; Dr. Nichols, 
21; Bishop Talbot, 11; Professor Gailor, 5; Bishop Walker, 3; Dr. 
Olin, 3; Dr. Van De Water, 2; Drs. Parks and McConnell and the 
Rev. J. S. Reed, each 1. 

On the second ballot the majority for Dr. Nichols was so large that 
he was declared the unanimous choice of the Convention by a rising 
vote, and the Gloria in Excelsis was sung. The Rev. Messrs. Foute, 
Reed, and Lathrop, D. D., were appointed a committee to notify the 
bishop-elect, and the Rev. Drs. Spalding and Akerly, and the Rev. 
Hobart Chetwood were appointed to announce the action of the 
Convention to Bishop Kip. The testimonials of the bishop-elect 
were signed by the members of the Convention, and it adjourned sine 
die, having been in session two days. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 7, 18go. 
To THE Rev. WILLIAM F. NicuHots, D.D.: 

Rev. AND DEAR SiR, — The undersigned, a Committee of the special convention 
of the Diocese of California, have great pleasure in conveying to you the official 
notice of your having been chosen assistant bishop of this Diocese, on the 6th day 
of February. 

The Convention electing you was called by the Standing Committee at the urgent 
request of the bishop for the express purpose of electing an assistant bishop. In 
his letter of request the bishop says, ‘I will and do hereby assign to the assistant 
bishop, when elected and consecrated, all the executive and administrative duties 
of the Episcopate, in and for the Diocese.’ From which you will see that you are 
to have full and complete jurisdiction. 

We desire especially to emphasize the fact that you were the unanimous choice 
of the Convention. tn addition to this fact, we are glad to be able to state that 
your election has the cordial approval of our venerable and highly esteemed 

ishop. The salary of the assistant bishop has been fixed at $5,000 per annum. 

For full information concerning the Diocese and the great importance of the 
—e to which we have called you with such sincere and hearty unanimity, we 

g your careful attention to the accompanying papers and statistics. 

We cannot refrain from expressing the earnest hope that your decision may be 
in accord with the unanimous desire of the Church in this great Diocese. 

Faithfully your brethren in Curist and His Church, 
R. C. Foure, 
. SANDERS REED, Committee. 
1. D. Laturop, D.D, ) 


2208 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, March 8, 1890. 
To THE Rev. R. C. Fourr, THE Rev. J. SANDERS REED, THE Rev. H. D. 
LATHROP, COMMITTEE: 

MY DEAR BRETHREN, — Your official notification of my election to the office of 
Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of California has had my most earnest and prayer- 
ful attention. I have endeavored to conscientiously and judicially review the 
evidence, which I have anxiously sought, and which * been fully presented to 
me, on all sides of the crucial questions of duty involved in my answer. 

The act of the Convention, which my efforts proved ineffectual to prevent, seems 
to me, after prolonged deliberation, to be an imperative call of Gop, and of His 
Church. In profound humiliation at the sense of my own personal inadequacy to 
meet this call, but with as profound trust in the very present help of Gop the 
Hoty Guost, through whom the Son, at the right hand of the FATHER, ftlfils His 
promised presence with His ministry, I will accept the office should there be the 
consent provided for in the Canon Law of the Church. 

The cordial message of the revered Diocesan, the unanimity of the Convention, 
the many assurances of prayer for a right judgment from those in the Diocese, — 
both those who did not participate in the Convention and those who did, — have, 
with the shaping of my conviction of duty, brought me into ‘a glad mind and will’ 
to become a fellow-laborer with my brethren in their vast field, believing that the 
times in which we live are ‘times for Christ.’ 

Asking of the Diocese and of you continued prayer, I am, very sincerely, your 
servant in CHRIST JESUs, 

WILLIAM F. NICHOLS. 


Dr. Nichols was born June 9, 1849, and consequently he is in his 
forty-first year. He graduated from Trinity College in 1870, and 
shortly afterward entered Berkeley Divinity School, from which he 
graduated in 1873, receiving the same year his master’s degree from 
his Alma Mater, who also honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1888. He was ordained to the diaconate by the Bishop 
of Connecticut in 1873, and by the same prelate advanced to the 
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priesthood in 1874. He was for two years assistant minister of Holy 
Trinity Church, Middletown, Conn., from which he was unanimously 
called to S. James’, West Hartford, and Grace Church, Newington. 
In 1871 he was called to the rectorship of Christ Church, Hartford, 
where he remained for ten years, coming from thence to S. James’ 
Church, Philadelphia, where his varied learning and administrative 
abilities have made S. James’ one of the leading and most prosperous 
Churches in the city. During his stay in Connecticut he was for five 
years private secretary to Bishop Williams, and for two years Professor 
of Church History in Berkeley Divinity School. In 1886 he was 
Assistant Secretary of the House of Bishops. In 1888 he was elected 
a member of the Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. 





Tue Rev. Alfred Robert Tucker, M.A., curate of S. Nicholas’, Durham, 
has been nominated by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the bishopric 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa, in succession to Bishop Parker, who died 
out there two years ago, and who himself had succeeded Bishop 
Hannington, who was murdered by order of King M’wanga (who has 
since been converted to Christianity), on the confines of Uganda. Mr. 
Tucker before his ordination was an artist. He belongs to a family of 
artists, who among them placed sixteen pictures on the walls of the 
Royal Academy last year. He is about thirty-nine years of age, is mar- 
ried, and has one child. It is proposed that in the first instance he 
shall go out by himself for three years. Mr. Tucker graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1882, and was ordained in that year to the curacy 
of S. Andrew-the-less, Clifton, and in 1885 removed to his present 
curacy. 

CONSECRATION OF THE REVEREND ANSON ROGER GRAVES, D.D., TO THE 
MISSIONARY JURISDICTION OF THE PLATTE. 


On the Feast of the Circumcision, January 1, Dr. Graves was conse- 
crated to the Bishopric of the Missionary Jurisdiction of the Platte, in 
Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, of which he was rector at the time of 
his election. Morning Prayer was said at nine o’clock ; at ten thirty the 
clergy entered the church, preceded by the choristers, numbering forty, 
the processional hymn being, “ Crown Him with many Crowns.” The 
students of the Seabury Divinity School followed the choir. 

The Bishop of Missouri was celebrant, the Bishop of Quincy Epis- 
toler, and the Bishop of Milwaukee Gospeler, the Assistant Bishop of 
Minnesota preacher. The attending presbyters were the Rev. Drs. R. 
W. Oliver and E. C. Bill. The Bishop of Indiana read the Certification 
of the presiding bishop ; the Hon. Isaac Atwater read the assent of the 
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House of Deputies. The Bishop of Missouri was consecrator, the 
Bishops of Indiana and South Dakota presenting the bishop-elect for 
consecration. 





Tue consecration of the Rev. J. C. Whitley as first Bishop of Chota 
(or Chutia) Nagpore, took place at Ranchi, on Sunday, March 23. 
The metropolitan was assisted by the Bishops of Bombay and Lahore. 
The Church of S. Paul was crowded, and the communicants (at three 
celebrations of the Holy Eucharist) amounted to several hundreds. 
After the consecration service, the eighteen clergy of the new Diocese — 
all, with three exceptions, natives of Chota Nagpore — took the oath of 
canonical obedience to their new bishop. Bishop Whitley has labored 
in Chota Nagpore for more than twenty years, having previously been a 
member of the Delhi Mission. The number of Christians now in com- 
munion with the Church of England in Chota Nagpore is 13,900. It is 
hoped that the consecration of a bishop will be followed by the strengthen- 
ing of the Anglican Mission, which, besides the bishop, has only three 
European clergy. 





Tue Rev. Edward Abbott, of Cambridge, Mass., who was elected 
Missionary Bishop of Japan by the General Convention in October 
last, has declined. 





THE Bishop of Bangor, Dr. James C. Campbell, has resigned his See, 
after an Episcopate of thirty-one years. Increasing ill-health with ad- 
vancing years compels his retirement. 





THE death is announced of the late Bishop of Kaffraria, at the age of 
seventy-three. The Right Rev. Henry Callaway, D.D., M.D., was born 
in 1817. He went out to Natal, in the first instance, as an assistant to 
Bishop Colenso, in 1854 (the year of his ordination), and there threw 
himself with great energy into the study of the Kaffir language, assisted 
in reducing it to a written form, and translated into it nearly the whole 
of the Bible and Prayer-Book. He was the author of a work also of 
considerable literary interest, entitled Zudu Nursery Tales. It is in- 
teresting to note that he was appointed to the charge of the first Church 
completed in Natal, S. Andrew’s, Pietermaritzburgh. In 1858 he ob- 
tained a grant of three thousand acres of land in the wilderness, about a 
day’s journey beyond Richmond, and here he founded a station, naming 
it Spring Vale. When in 1886 paralysis seized upon him, and he resigned 
his bishopric and returned to England, the bishop dedicated all his Spring 
Vale property to Church and mission purposes. 
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Jan. 4. 
Jan. 5. 
Jan. 6. 
Jan. 16. 
Jan. 19. 
Jan. 20. 
Jan. 25. 
Jan. 27. 
Feb. 12. 
Feb. 15. 
Feb. 15. 
Feb. 23. 
Feb. 26. 
March 4. 
March 5s. 
March 12. 
March 15. 


The Church Review. 


Pecrology. 


Linpsay P. Rucker, near Brenham, Texas. 
Josian Swett, D.D., Highgate, Vt. 

Henry WINTER SYLE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WituiaM H. Harris, Washington, D. C. 
Harry McDoweE .t, Asbury Park, N. J. 
WituiaM Byron BuckincHam, Barnwell, S. C. 
Epwarp A. GoopnouGu, Oneida, Wis. 
LyMaAN NosLE FREEMAN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
RoBERT WALLER Biow, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Joun F. Harrican, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joun Cannon Hopson, Richmond, Va. 
James W. Cor, Danville, Ill. 

Tuomas R. VALLIANT, Platte City, Nev. 
Joun O. Barton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLEMENT M. But Ler, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun W. SELLwoop, East Portland, Oregon. 


DantEL R. Goopwin, D.D., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 24. SamMuEL D. Hinman, Birch Coolie, Minn. 
March 26. ABRAHAM BEACH CarTER, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 


March 27. 


STEPHEN ELLioT BARNWELL, Louisville, Ky. 


March 27. SipNey Hipparp Cook, Bermingham, Ala. 
March 28. Cornetius Swope, D.D., New York City. 
March 30. GEORGE A. WEEKS, Lexington, Ky. 
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AN EIGHT PER CENT. INCOME. 





THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


WILLARD E. WINNER, President. 


Incorporated 18838. 


Capital, $500,000 


OFFER 


8% 


GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE. 8% 


KANSAS CITY REALTY. 


8% 


REAL ESTATE BONDS. 8% 


PROFIT PARTICIPATING. 


6% 


IMPROVED REAL ESTATE BONDS. 6% 


OFFICE AND BANKING BUILDING AT KANSAS CITY, WITH STOCK BONUS. 





s@e- Send for our Pamphlet, an Eight Per Cent. Income and regular Monthly 
Circular, mailed to any address, free of expense. 


WILLIAM H,. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


50 State Street, - 


Boston. 





** Improvement the Order of the Age.’’ 


THE NEW SMITH PREMIER 
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TYPEWRITER. 
Unequalled in all essentials of a perfect writing machine 


Sneed, ease of operation, permanent alignment and dura- 
bility a specialty. All type cleaned in ten seconds 


without soiling the hands. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to readers 
of this Review. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S. 








AGENCY OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


The Right Honorable Earl Beauchamp. 
Trvstess :< John Edward Taylor, Esq., Proprietor 
“Manchester Guardian.”” 


Head Office: 4 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 


The Agents in New York issue the Cheques 
of this Bank which correspond to Government 
Notes, payable without Discount in every country 
throughout the world. 

They are the best possible currency for Trav- 
ellers to carry when visiting any part of the world, 
as well as for parties to reinit. 

During the past summer upwards of 2,000 
Americans have used the Cheque Bank System, 
and regard the same as the cheapest, safest and 
best system of carrying money in Foreign coun. 
tries. 

Send for Circulars to 


E. J. Mathews & Company, Agents, 


No. 2 Wall St., New York. 


The late Right Honorable John Bright was one of the 
original Shareholders and Trustees of this Bank, and re 
mained such until the day of his decease, 
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LEHIGH VALLEY 


- RAILROAD - 


AND 


AMERICA’S GRANDEST SCENERY. 


— 


DOUBLE STEEL 
TRACK. RAILS. 
ay Sean 





THE POPULAR ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


EASTON, WILKESBARRE, GENEVA, ROCHESTER, 
BETHLEHEM, PITTSTON, WAVERLY, BUFFALO, 
ALLENTOWN, SCRANTON, WATKINS’ GLEN, NIAGARA FALLS, 
MAUCH CHUNK, ITHACA, ELMIRA, TORONTO, 


DETROIT, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, AND ALL POINTS WEST. 





PULLMAN PALACE CARS ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 


ANTHRACITE COAL USED EXCLUSIVELY. NO DUST. NO SMOKE. 


TICKET OFFICES. — New York: General Eastern Office, 235 Broadway; Depot foot of 
Cortlandt Street; Depot foot of Desbrosses Street; all Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Offices, and Dodd’s 
Transfer Company’s offices. PHILADELPHIA: 624 and 836 Chestnut Street; P. & R. Depot, Ninth and 
Green Streets; P. & R. Depot, Third and Berks Streets. 

ce The Mountain and Valley Scenery traversed by this line is the most beautiful and pic- 

turesque in America, embracing the romantic Valleys of the Susquehanna and Lehigh, and 
the historic Wyoming. Ask for Tickets via ‘‘ Lehigh Valley Route.” 


E. B. BYINGTON, H. STANLEY GOODWIN, 
Gen'l Pass Agent, Maucu Cuunk, Pa. Gen’! Supt., Berutenem, Pa. 
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TYPEWRITERS. 
EVERYBODYS TYPEWRITER. 


Price Complete, $15.00. 
A SIMPLE, COMPACT MACHINE, WITHIN THE MEANS OF ALL. 
You need not go to school to learn how to use it, or mortgage your house to buy it. 
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This is exact copy of the MERRITT'S. work. 
It is equal to that of any High Priced Type- 
writer. Relieves fatigue from steady use of 
pen. Improves spelling and punctuation. In- 
terests and instructs children. The entire 
correspondence of a business house can be done 
with it. Learned in a half hour from direc- 
tions. Prints Capitals, small letters, figures 
and characters, 78 in all. Price $15 complete. 





Generals, Colonels, Captains in the Quartermaster and Commissary departments of both the Army and Navy 
will find the MERRITT Typewriter invaluable in conducting their correspondence and making up their official 
reports to be filed in the Government archives at Washington. It gives perfect legibility, neatness, superior align- 
ment, clear sharp-cut letters in every word,—thus securing better copying facilities in the Letter Book, etc. 

3 os thing for Adjutants of Regiments, all Staff Officers,— Admirals, Commodores, Captains, and Lieutenants 
in the Navy. 

The MERRITT lightens labor, expedites correspondence, avoids the delays and annoyances of deciphering 
illegible manuscripts, aids the printer and proof-reader, as there can be no misreading of badly written copy. In 
brief, the MERRITT Typewriter has many advantages never before offered in any other machine, whether high 
or low priced. Has sworn Speed Test of sixty words per minute. Sent direct to any address 
on receipt of price. Write for circulars and voluntary testimonials, two of which are here given 

New York, August 3, 1889. 

Our stenographer has taker down and written out on the MERRITT, by actual count, an average of thirty-nine 
letters per day, the average number of words per letter being fiftv-nine. This justifies your claim that the corre- 
spondence of an ordinary business house can be done on the MERRITT. RICHARDS & ARNOLD. 

Post oF San AnTonto, Texas, Sept. 14, 1889. 

The MERRITT Typewriter, billed to me Sept. 3, has been received in good order and is satisfactory. I am 

much pleased with the machine. LIEUT. HENRY H. LUDLOW. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE WORLD. 59 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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DL. Dow's Health Exerciser 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary People, 


but 6 inches square floor 
room; something new, 


prehensive, cheap. In- 





cians, lawyers, clergy- 
men, editors and others 








illustrated circular, forty 


Scientific Physical 





Gentlemen, Ladies and 
Youths, the Athlete or | 
Invalid. A complete | 
gymnasium. Takes up | 


scientific, durable, com- | 


dorsed by 20,000 physi- | 


now using it. Send for 


Prof, D.L.DOWD 


and Vocal Culture, 


9 East 14th St, New York | 
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REPEATING RIFLES 
MODEL 8] REPEATERS. 
MODEL 89RE ad 2 ae 


THE LATEST. MODEL 1889. 
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‘¢The Gladstone” 
LAMP 


is the finest lamp in the world. It 
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fre light of candle 

. ba Purer and brighter 
than pe light softer than 
electric light—more checr- 
oan. A Marvelous 
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Boeing {s Believing. 


“wonderful lamp” i 
indeed. Never needs trim- 
ming, mever smokes por 
breaks chimneys, never 
“smells of the oil;’”? no 
| ote! no climbing of 

e flame, no annoyance of 
any kind, and cannot 

explede, And besides all 
tern clear white ligh 
10 to 20 times the size an 









or Antique Bronze. J 


The Gladstone Extension Study Lamp, 
for Clergymen, Editors, College Students, Teachers, 
Professors, Physicians and other professional! men. 
The ae we ee Lamps. 
he Gladstone Piano 0 Lamps. 
Send for a list. Single lamps at wholesale 
boxed and sent by express. ggm Get our ong - ne 


believing."' 
GLADSTONE LAMP 
10 East lith St., New York- 
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RIFLE 


using the 82,38, and 44 Winchester 
cartridges, having a 
SOLID TOP RECEIVER, 


Excluding all dirt or moist- 
ure from the lock. 


LOADING @ EJECTING a 


from theside, away from 
the face of the shooter. STRONG 


Weighing but 

SHOOTING, 
6% POUNDS, smenenttanetyn ana 

one omens of sym- TH E 
“Shoots with BALLARD 
greater still remains the best 
shooting rifle in the 

world. 


MARLIN’S 


DOUBLE ACTION 


AUTOMATIC EJECTING 
in workmanship, finish and 
accuracy of shooting; sec- 
ond to none. 
WRITE US 
forinformation. All inquir- 
ie3 answered promptly. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
to show you our rifies. Fora 
complete description of the best 
Repeating Rifles in the world, 
write for lllustrated Catalogue D, 
tothe 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
U.S.A. 











' box 1064 G New Haven, Conn. 
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IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
FOR ALL 


RIFLES, Pistols 
= Shot Cuns. 


‘ EST IN THE WORLD. Send 
an lilustrated Descriptive 
Circular. 
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The Choicest 

Nothing like it 
quality, prices, 
discounts. 


Ever Imported. 
ever known in 
premiums, and 








BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


The only perfect substitute for 
A CHANCE OF A LIPE-TINE. GET PREMIUM NO.27, '=| Mother’s Milk, Invaluable in Chol- 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and | @F@ Infantum and Teething. A 


Discounts to introduce and Bet. << s for ~ New >= 

ust Received, which are Picked from the Select 4 . 

fea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the pre-digested food for Dyspeptics, 

Highest Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed abso- a 

lutely Pure. Handsome New Premiums of Imported Consumptives, Convalescents. Per- 

China, Lamps, etc., given away YY ~ s $10.00 f : Z il 

and upwards, or discounts made if preferre Good ec . ; 

Teas, a 35 & 40 cts. Excellent F dt ly Teas, 50 & 60 t nutrient ina Wasting Diseases. 

cts. Very Best, 65 to go :ts. per Ib. Special—We will send | Requires no cooking Our Book 
» ’ 


by mail a Tr inal Order of 3% Ibs. of our very Fine 

eas on receipt of $2.00. When ordering, be particular . 

and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, The Care and Feeding of Infants 
Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, Japan, E: nglisn | ? 
Breakfast, or Sun-Sun Chop No Humbug. Remem- | mailed free. 


ber we deal only in Pure Goods. Send at once ae 
Trial Order the Old Re yoo and enjoy a cuj 


Searcy Tg Sy Sy Vow S, New ot || Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


N.Y. P.O. Box 287. 
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Tomato, Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, | OkraorGumbo, Macaroni, 


Pea, Green Turtle, Consommé, 
Beef, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, — Prepared with great care ~ Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 
are then ready to serve. only the best material tion for more than 32 years. 
Send us 20 cents, to help pay anim and receive, prepaid, two sam- 


TEST FRE ple cans of these Soups, your choice. 
| E Jd. H. W. HUCKINS & Co., 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mas 
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NATURAL STONE WATER FILTERS 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


a 


FINE DECORATED CHINA 





AND 


GRAY STONEWARE JARS 


To 


HOLD THE WATER. 





TEI SEA bie cue | : A A NATURAL STONE FOR A 
FILTERING MEDIUM. 





FITTED WITH SEPARATE PATENT 
ICE CHAMBERS 
TO COOL THE WATER. 


——_e—_—_- 


As Easily Cleaned as a Water Pitcher. 





Open cut shows filter disc used in our filters, xt ry xe 


and separate patent ice chambers. 


er 


FOR USE IN OFFICES, HOMES, AND SCHOOLS. 


For free descriptive price list, address, 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO, 








J. A. DAVENPORT, MANAGER, 


46 Murray Street, New York City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. @2xeZa 








CATARRHAL DEAFNESS— HAY FEYER. 


A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are due 
to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact; and the result of 
this discovery is that a simple remedy has 
been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal 
deafness, and hay fever are permanently cured 
in from one to three simple applications made 
at home by the patient once in two weeks. 


N. B. — This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by rep- 
utable physicians as injurious, A pamphlet 
explaining this new treatment is sent free on 
receipt of stamp to pay postage, by A. H. 
Dixon & SON, 337 & 339 West King Street, 
Toronto, Canada. — Christian Advocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should care- 
fully read the above. 





If you have a 


COLD or COUGH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT’S 
EKMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
IS SURE CURE FOR IT. 


This preparation contains the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites and fine Norwegian Cod 
Liver Oil. Used by physicians all the world over. It 
isas palatable as milk. ‘Three times as efficacious 
as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect Emulsion, better than 
all others made. For all forms of Wasting Diseases, 


Bronchitis, 
CONSUMPTION, 


Scrofula, and asa Flesh Producer there is nothing 
like SCOTT’S EMULSION. It is sold by ail 
Druggists. Let no one by profuse explanation or impu- 
dent entreaty induce you to accept a substitute. 





ESTABLISHED 1830. 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY, & CO. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


8 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


it 
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MH Constant Suppip.~.....~~ 


CASSOCKS. 


SURPLICES. 


STOLES. BIRETTAS. 


BISHOPS’ AND COLLEGE ROBES. 


¢ lerical Clothing. LPDPLALPPPA PPP PAPAPPMMwmwmwwo Ifo IV 
IS OUR GREAT SPECIALTY. 


Prices: 


Suits from $16.00 upwards. 


For general advertisement see 2d page of cover. — Price List (illustrated) post free. 
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SUMMARY oF tHe FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New Pork Life Jnsurance Co, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 


BUSINESS OF 1889. 
Premiums .. . ae ae ha ca ea (6 $24,585,921.10 


Interest, Rents, aa . & wes 6 *° ate & nee ie 4,577,345.14 


I ee ae ee et ee ee ee ee eee ” $29,163,266.24 


Death-Claims and Endowments . . a. $6,252,095.50 
Dividends, Annuities, and Purchased Reebens are 5,869,026.16 
Total to Policy-holders . ... ... «+ eas $12,121,121.66 
i ee ee er et, ae eee 39,499 
IE eck i gs! db) we ele) wile $151,119,088.00 
Ss JANUARY 1, 1890. 

Assets .. i a ee $105,053,600.96 
Divisible Sergien, Co's New Sunted . teen me ie oth 7,517,823.28 
Tontine Surplus. . . Pas tee ke eR 7,705,053.11 
Liabilities, New York State Seederd . eae ae ae 88,761,058.57 
Surptus by State Standard (4 per cent) . . . .. «+ 15,600,000.00 
Policies in Force ..... , ere a ie a * 150,381 
Insurance in Force. . . " ah P tes +a $495,601,970.00 

PROGRESS IN 1889. 

Increase in Interest .. a te: hs ee $303,653.06 
Increase in Benefits to Policy-holders - mn. te a 1,148,051.61 
Increase in Surplus for Dividends .. a ear oS, ras ae 1,716,849,01 
i on - '¢1/> 5 ic we 6 © « e 6 3,458,330.35 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 3,761,983.41 
Increase in Assets. . . bac sR Asin he 11,573,414.41 
Increase in Insurance Written ae ee ee ee eee 26,099,357.00 
Bnevenss= tm Inewremce fm Foros . i: 1. 6 + i ss « 75,715,465.00 


RESULTS FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS FROM 1845 TO 1890. 
Total received from Policy-holders . ...... +. s. $223,526,284.49 
Paid to Policy-holders and their representatives .... $129,344,058.87 
Assets held as security for Policy-holders, January 1, 1890 _ 105, 053, ,600.' 96 


Total amount paid Policy-holders and now held as security eae 
ee IS a) oh fen ee cm te) we Se. sede $234,397,659.83 


Amount paid and held exceeds amount received. . $10,871,375.34 
Interest and Rents exceed Death-losses paid . . . 2,827,812.34 




















These figures show a growth as marvellous as it has been continuous, and a pres- 
ent strength and volume of business that furnish the most ample guarantees to 


intending insurers. 
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Se insdte bs pueeeins It has 
more than three times the strength of * 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 


@ cup. 

strengthening, EasIL¥ DIGESTED, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as well . 
as for persons in health. 


Sold vy Grocers everywhere. 





3 


: ‘ See Accident eT . veer! A clean and liberal Policy. No « 
ities. Ample reserve fund. | Prompt apd.foll payment of claims guarasis! 


A tec 


Send for Prospectus, ., 


bien, &; 


Be 








